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DU HAST !\lIT UNS GEKÄMPFET DES GLAUBENS HEILGEN KAMPF. 
FÜR ALLE TIEF El\IPFUNDEN DER BITTREN LEIDEN KRA":\IPF: 
DU SAHST DER !\IENSCHHEIT NAHEN GERICHT UND BLUTGEN STREIT. 
KLAR STAND "\ OR DEINEl\I AUGE DER JA)Il\IER DIESER ZEIT. 


DA TRAF DICH JENES SEHNEN DAS STILLT DER ERDE SCH)lERZ. 
ES LÖSTE SICH IN LIEBE DAS MILDE STREITERHERZ. 
BEGRëSSTEST HELD ALS BOTEN GESANDT YON VATERHAND. 
DEN ENGEL DER DICH FÜHRTE INS EWGE HEUIA THLAND. 


. 
VERSTUMMT 1ST NUN AM GRABE DES ZORNS UND HASSES WUTH, 
EIN LEUCHTTHURM RAGST DU STRAHLEND AUS NÄCHTGER STURMES FLUTH. 
ES SPROSSET HEILGER SAMEN IN l\IANCHER JUNGEN BRUST. 
EIN YOLK VOLL EDLEN STOLZES BLICKT AYF ZU DIR MIT LUST. 


DU SELBST BIST WEGGERÜCKET AUS DER VERWIRRUNG NOTH. 
DAS SCHWERSTE SEELENLEIDEN HAT DlR ERSPART DER TOD: 
ES LlEGT VOR DlR ENTHÜLLET DAS RÃTHSEL DlESER WELT, 
SCHAUST NUN WAS DU GEGLAUBET YON GOTTES LICHT ERIIELLT. 


WIR ABER WOLLEN KÃl\IPFEN WIE LU ES VORGETHAN. 
IN HOFFNL'"NG UND IN LIEBE MIT GLAUBEN ANGETHAN, 
DIE EWIGKEIT VOR AUGEN, WAHRHAFTIGKEIT IX SINN. 
1:'ND GEBEN FÜR DIE W AIIRHEIT DAS LEBEN WILLIG HIN. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THE First Volume gives the confession of Hippolytus, and his 
portrait as one of the. leading nlen of the first seven Christian 
generations: the Second presents the picture of his Age, by 
exhibiting the Book of the ancient Church and giving its inter- 
pretation. The Fi;st Part presents the doculnents of early 
Christianity, in 'which the common consciousness and the 
Christian life of that age are authentically recorded. Thf'Y are 
the picture: their interpretation and application are attelnpted 
i.n the Second Part. Such being its object, it, first of all, lays 
before us the picture itself, in an explanatory form. It, secondly, 
l
eflects in that picture the present time, connected \vith it 
through the history of fifteen centuries. Lastly, it endeavours 
to deduce from it a practical application for the reform of our 
present state. Of the subjects which come tbus under our con- 
sideration, there is one ,vhich unites the t\yo elements, the 
cOlnn1unity-life and theology-namely, the Liturgies of the 
ancient Church. I have excluded from the general Text-Books 
of ancient Christianity aU liturgical fonnularies \vhich contain 
extraneous matter not common to all ancient Churches and 
consequently to all the Liturgies transmitted to us. 
The object of the First Part of the Picture is to restore the 
authentic texts of the "Church- and House-Book of the early 
Christians," and of the "Law-Book of the Ante-Nicene Church." 
The first ,ve exhibit rescued by our researches from the rub- 
bish in \vhich it was enveloped for centuries, and disenculnbered 
of the fraud and misunderstanding by ,,,hich it "vas defaced. 
The second, the I..a\v-Book, we have been enabled to present in 
its 1110re original text, under the guidance of the Coptic Collec- 
tion. They are both mere single leaves rescued fr
ln the flood 
of time, the legacies of seven generations, who ,vrote, ,vith their 
A 3 
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o\vn blood, the annals of the life of their hidden community, so 
important to universal history. In spite of the fictitious fornl 
\vhich disguises their real contents, they exhibit the venerable 
picture of that primitive age in a recognisable and intelligible 
shape. 'fhey are essentially a childlike appendix to the Ne\v 
Testament, and at the same time an independent test of its 
truth, as being the fulfilment of \vhat the Gospel prolnises. For 
here we find, on the one hand, a continuation of the Ordinances 
of the Apostles, as given in their canonical Epistles; on the 
other, the advice which the three great Apostles and the brother 
of our Lord had cOlnmunicated in their canonical ,vritings, ap- 
plied, in the Apostolic spirit, to the ,,'ants of the Church, and of 
the human race renovated in that Church. These Iittle insig- 
nificant books, then, as a 'whole, represent nothing less than the 
frame\vork of the ne\v \vorld, ,vhich \vas to arise out of the spirit, 
)ife, and death of Christ, and out of the exhortations of his 
Apostles, that is to say, the ,vorld-renewing Christian SociE'ty, 
or the Universal Church. The revelation given to us by Christ 
has no other historical basis than in what the Bible records. 
The actual historical proof, ho\vever, of the truth of the Biblical 
revelation, lies only in the Church. The. Church, again, is in 
an elninent sense that primitive congregation, whose quiet and 
exalted \vorking in the first seven generations these leaves 
authenticate. 
The Church- and House-Book of the ancient Church, lnore 
especially, is a book }'ecording that Christian \visdoln and piety 
inspired by the IIoly Ghost. It is a book composed by believ- 
ing souls whose naines are only kEown to God, and sealed with 
the blood of the confessors of the faith. It exhibits a testin10ny 
of faith in the Uloral govenll11ent of the \vorld, practically tried; 
a testimony to the freedom of mind and to the indestructibility 
of the dignity of man, against the tyranny of a Nero and the 
adlniniRtration of justice of a Trajan; a light in the n1idst of 
the darkness of despairing infidelity, and of a c01l1fortless phi- 
losophy al110ng the educated classes. There is nothing \vhich 
makes this document lnore yenerab1e than its divine simplicity 
and childlikeness. Let no one open its leaves ,vho does not 
kno\v ho\v to value this sinlP1icity. To hin1 who will not read 
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them, as the Bible Inust be read, with pure and respectful 
feelings, they will only give offence and be injurious; he win 
only wrong, ,vithout in the least understanding thenl. 
It is difficult to say \vhether the ordinances of the early 
Christian age, which were attributed to the Apostles, are more 
important from \",hat they establish, or fronl their abstaining frolll 
laying down rules and formularies upon other l)oints. The 
ordinances thenlselves are of great consequence, not Inerely to 
those Churches which derive their doctrine and constitution 
froln the Apostolic Church, but like\vise to those \vhich feel a 
vocation to fraIne, \vith Christian freedon1, their o\vn institutions. 
directly from the Sacred Records. Those ordinances show to 
the old Churches, that their fOrIUS do not (as they assulne) hal'- 
1TIonize \yith the spirit and letter of that age; to the Reforiued 
Churches, that their articles and practices cannot be established 
on the letter of the Bible alone, but that, if these practices are 
based upon any truly ancient authority, they rest upon tradi- 
tional prÏ1nitive customs. For nluch ,yhich they have defended 
for three centuries, as Biblical, is neither Biblical nor Apo- 
stolical, except so far as the Christian freedo111 which they have 
exercised is tru]y evangelical. To Romanists, therefore, and 
Protestants, these records preach tenlper and 11l0deratioll; and 
to those anlong thelu who are willing to listen to their voice, 
they proclaiul reason and freedom. 
'I'hey are, however, not less ilTIportant for \vh:ü, out of faith 
in the operation of the Spirit in the Church, they leave to the 
evangelical liberty , either of the special congregation or of the 
individual. They prove, therefore, directly and indirectly, 
that, without this enlancipation from the letter, the restored 
Church, ,yhich is that of the FutUié, can no more exist, than 
it can without the spirit of that grand Christian view which is 
reflected in these ordinances. 
That no Church, no Christian society, corresponds exactly 
\vith this picture of Apostolic reality, would, as a general 
remark, prove nothing. For no age, however prÏ1nitive, not 
eyen that of the Apostles themseh.es (the first century, or the 
first hvo generations), is in its phenoluena, its institutions, an=! 
its fo1'111s, perfect, or suitahle fvI' alLtimes. That a forDl shoulJ 
A .1 
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express the ,vants and suit the condition of its times is essential 
to its perfection; but this condition changes, and no age is with- 
out its faults. What I mean here to say is this: that no his- 
torical Church of the present day can be compared with that 
Apostolic age, ,vithout manifold misconceptions of later times 
beC0l11ing htlllentably apparent in that light of truth and of 
substantial reality. Bet\veen us and those Fathers, empty 
phantoms have started up, darkening that prinlitive age: and, 
wherever these dark phantoms are received as lights, they will 
obscure the light of primitive antiquity, and falsify the life of 
our own time. A severe trial, therefore, awaits anyone who 
looks primitive Christianity in the face. 
The first effect is to engender p
rplexity, wavering, and doubt. 
Men of less serious minds, or. persons brought up in slavery, 
and not feeling the need of freedoln, may be led by it to un- 
belief, whether in the form of a total abandonment of Christianity 
. as the religion of the future, or in the form of a refuge in an 
external infallibility which puts an end not only to all thought, 
but also to all real belief. This is the state of men's minds in 
the higher classes of society in ROlnanic countries; and threatens 
to becoIne their state in the Established Church of half Ger- 
manic, half Celto-Romanic :England. 
And yet, ,vhat clear-headed and honest inquirer, to \vhon1 
Christianity is a life, and its renovation the condition on which 
all the hopes for the future of the European ,vorld are based, 
has not felt, in our trying and almost Apocalyptic tilnes, the 
,vant of entering into COlnlTIUnion of life ,vith the spirit of pri- 
nlitive Christianity? "\Vho is there f:O infatuated by the canonized 
forms of his own Church, as not to ,vish to behold, in all its 
reality, her supposed model? Or what reflecting Bible Chris- 
tian is there, ,vhose belief in the letter is so firm, that he can 
venture to remain indifferent to :hearing how those Apostolical 
1nen understood that letter, and how they endeavoured to rea.. 
lize that message of salvation in doctrine and in \yorship, in 
faith and in life ? You take your stand upon the Church; here 
is its COmlTICnCelnent. You take your stand upon the Bible; 
here is its first Apostolical realization. vVhat is required of 
you is, not to substitute scholarship and research for sÏ1nple 
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Christian faith, much less to set up the idol of philosophy in 
the shrine of religion. You l1ave no longer to deal with the 
abstract philosophy and barren research of the eighteenth cen- 
tury; you live in the nineteenth, one of historical philosophy and 
of reconstruction. The \vork to which \ve are called is, Ul1- 
\veariedly and hUDlbly to sweep the porch of the Temple; to 
clear the floor; not to riot as destructives in the darkened 
chaIn bers, but to bestir ourselves to restore and to allow the 
light of Heaven to penetrate \vithin theIne It is the rubbish 
of false learning and conventional scholasticism which separates 
us f1'o111 the Sanctuary, and it is high time to s\veep it away, 
as the signs of the latter days have appeared, in which infidel 
superstition intends to usurp the altar, and ,vilful falsehood the 
throne of truth. . 
Assuming, no,v, the result of such a conscientious examina- 
tion of facts and docun1ents to be what I have arrived at in 
this and in the preceding V olulne (and I am firmly convinced, 
no thinker and investigator can arrive, upon the \vhole, at 
a very different conclusion), the question arises: vVhat is to 
be done? Shall \ve build ourselves a ne\v house out of some 
blocks of the Apostolic age, upon the ruins of the one in which 
,ve \vere born and live 
 Or shall \ve, in the despair of un- 
belief, and in the weakness of materialism (which is real ungod- 
liness), refuse all research and all investigation into our Church 
life and comInon constitution, in \vhatsoever sllape; and above 
aU, shall ,ve refuse to lay a finger 011 the plague-spots, because 
"
e might make the evil worse? Is this not saying, in other 
words, that Christianity is not true? Or, since the ecclesiastical 
foundations are every,vhere gone or giving ,yay, shall we try to 
strengthen them by outward forms, or, if need be, support them 
by force, because the forms of religion are so closely connected 
,vith state arrangements and outward customs, and even, per- 
haps, w'ith influence and po,ver, ,veahh and interest? Or 
shal1 \ve rake up all the arts of sophistry and false learning, 
straining at gnats and swallowing camels, in order to persuade 
people that all is right, although the form satisfies the conscience 
no longer, and leaves the mind empty? 
Humanly speaking, the possibility of a peaceable and real1y 
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1'cconstructive European solution of this question, at the present 
Inon1cnt, depends 011 Gernlany and England, and, beJond the 
Atlantic, on the giant scion of England, \vhich practically de- 
velopes, more and more, in an original1nanner peculiar to itself, 
the gennsofthe Protestant life received froln the 1110ther country, 
and attaches itself intellectually Inore strongly and inwardly 
to Germany. And here ,ve must not conceal froin ourselves 
a circunlstance deserving of great consideration in reference to 
England and Germany. As the German of the last hundred 
years has far too little inclination for reality and life, so the 
Englislnnan of the same period has too little propensity towards 
research and kllo,vledge. In the one case, the idea has great 
difficulty in beconling reality; in the other, the form is slo,v to 
become a conscious idea. This is a sad, but incontrovertible 
fact, ,vhich I feel myself conlpelled by internal conviction to 
state. It is a matter important for the history of the ,vorld, 
and threatens to becollle fatal; for no real restoration can take 
place \vithout the union of those two elements. But there is 
still time to do this. All, indeed, that is required at this instant, 
in order to avert destruction, is 11lerely to open the 'way to a 
union of the leading minds in the t\vo equally noble branches 
of the Teutonic race, so that each Inay furnish the other, in 
hannony with the feelings of the people an.d the times, ,,'ith 
the element in which it is deficient; and, by cOlnbining Idea 
with Reality, and Reality ,,,ith Idea, may rescue and invigorate 
the \vhole. In Gern1any, the tendency to,vards the Real is, 
inùeed, increasing, inaslnuch as excessive indulgence in the 
Ideal has produced only fancifulness and debility, and has re- 
sulted in tearing the nat.ion to pieces. In England, on the 
other hand, the ,vant of research and thought, and the desire 
for intellectual freeùoln, make thelnf'clves felt more and more, 
and not the least so, indeed, in those ,vho have passed through 
the school of Inedieval forms and the enchanted garden of Ro- 
111anisln. The Gerlnans feel that infidelity and slavery folÏo\v 
in the \vake of the idolization of science; the English, that the 
Christian life -is not assured without kno,yledge and ilHvard con- 
viction, and that the Jesuits lurk behind the superstitious at- 
tarlnnent to the Iniddle ag
s. Generally, ho,vever, a vast move- 
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Inent, both spiritual and political, even social, indeed, is agitating 
men's minds, and the nations are convinced that they cannot be 
free without the Gospel, and that they ,vil1 neither be able to 
obtain or retain the Gospel without political liberty. 
'Vhile, then, \ve exclude from our counsels all such sugges- 
tions of despair, as being equally un,yortllY of a 111an and of a 
Christian, we establish two safe principles. The first is, that, 
in all congregational and ecclesiastical institutions, Christian 
freedoln, \vithin limits conformable to Scripture, constitutes the 
first requisite for a vital restoration. The second fundamental 
principle is, that every Church lllust hold fast \vhat she already 
possesses, in so far as it presents itself to her consciousness as 
true and efficacious. In virtue of the first condition, she \vill 
com bine Reason and Scripture in due proportions: by virtue 
of the second, she ,viII distinguish behveen Spirit and Letter, 
between Idea and Form. No external clerical forms and me- 
dieval reflexes of bygone social and intellectual conditions can 
save us, nor can sectarian schisms and isolation from national 
life. Neither can learned speculations, and still less the in- 
comparably Inore arrogant dreams of the unlearned. Scientific 
consciousness must dive into real life, and refresh itself in the 
feelings of the people, and that no one \"ill be able to do \vith- 
out having Inade hinlself thoroughly conversant with the suffer- 
ings and the sorro\vs of the lo\vest classes of society. For out 
of the feeling of these sufferings and sorrows, as being to a great 
degree the most extensive and n10st deep-seated product of evil, 
that is, of selfishness, arose, eighteen hundred years ago, the 
divine birth of Christianity. The ne\v birth, ho,vever, requires 
ne\v pangs of labour, and not only on the part of individuals, 
but of the ,vhole nation, in so far as she bears ,vithin her the 
gernls of future life, and possesses the strength to bring forth. 
Every nation l11uSt set about the ,vork herself, not indeed as 
her o,vn especial exclusive concern, but as the interest of all 
1nankind. Every people has the ,?ocation to coin for itself the 
divine form of HUlnanity, in the Church as well as in the State; 
its life depends upon this being done, not its reputation merely; 
it is the condition of existence, not 111erely of prosperity. 
Is it 1]Ot time, in truth, to ,vithdraw the veil fron1 our nlisery? 
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the elements, cOluplications, and solutions of \vhich I have 
attempted to exhibit, partly philosophically, partly historically, 
in the philosophical key to this ,vork. By the side of a depth of 
speculative thought striving after truth and knowledge stood a 
III oral power of mind which was maintained through life and in 
death; a seriousness of character which ,vas rooted in the feeling 
of the horror of sin on the one hand, and in the belief in salva- 
tion and the Divine providential order of an eternal fatherly 
Love on the other. 1'his combination forms the Inain strength 
of ancient Christianity, and constitutes the highest historical 
significance of its philosophic development of Thought. Its 
,veak side is the unsuccessful attempt to unite the philosophical 
and historical elements, the Idea and the Fact. But in "the 
Inidst of the tragic complicatiC?n which necessarily ensues fronl 
this antagonisnl, two saving elements Inanifest thelllselves: the 
Christian Truth ,vhich forms the basis of the system, and the 
Truthfulness ,vhich is reflected in the life of the Church, as it 
appears in the Church- and House-Book. Scripture and 
practical Church life regulate and support the scientific con- 
sciousness of Apostolic Christianity; and, by both, what is 
obscure in speculation is cleared up, and what is imperfect 
in knowledge supplied. Even the unhistorical, half-rabbinical, 
half-Neo-Platonic system of interpretation (or rather misinter- 
pretation) is so far corrected by these two elements, that, in the 
main points, the original tru th is not lost, bu t only obscured 
and distorted. 
Shortly after the time of Hippolytus that speculative tone of 
thought forced itself from the schoo] into the congregation. With 
the introduction of Christianity into the Roman empire as a 
State-religion, the metaphysical formulas of the majority of the 
bishops took the place of the very inmost consciousness and life 
of Christendom, and claimed submission as the symbols and 
conditions of union with Christ and his Church. When thus 
the superior clergy had obtained spiritual supremacy in the 
,vorld, two fresh races of men appeared on the stage of the 
ROlnan \vorld. The Germanic race embraced Christianity 
under the fonn of the Ronlan Church as State-l'eligiol1: and 
afterwards, the Slavonic triùes, \\ hen they had becon1c ilnprcgnated 
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with Gernlanic life, adopted Christianity under the Byzantine 
fonn of worship. 'Vhile these are, even at the present nlolnent, 
still in the background of national development, the Gennanic 
nations, as Romanic and as pure Gernlanic, for a thousand 
years haye borne the torch of the spirit: the former rather 
sj"sten1atizing \vhat had been delivered to them, the latter rather 
breaking through conventionality in order to penetrate to the 
free light of the independent spirit. Three centuries before 
the ROlllanic nations "'ere driven to shake off by revolution an 
intolerable yoke of double tyranny, the Gernlanic strove by 
ecclesiastical reforms to restore the eq uilibriul11 behveen theology 
and life, not breaking \vith the past, but making its idea 
fructify the present, and thus securing a future truly inlbued 
\vith Gospel principles. Whatever of real political liberty and 
of hope exists in the ,vorId is the fruit of that reform. 
In the mealltilne, the contrasts \vhich have been exhibited 
are so vast, that at the first glance Hippolytus and his contenl- 
poraries Inight seem to us unintelligible, and in SOine points 
ridiculous; and \ve certainly, with our state of things, should 
appear to theln incolnprehensible, and with our conventionalislll 
very absurd, could they express an opinion upon us. 
rro bring out the internal conI1ection between the Christian 
views and theological ideas of the ancient Church, as contrasted 
\vith our own tin1es and our state, is the design of that fiction 
with \vhich the Third Part of this V olulne opens-the Apology 
of Hippolytus. The Appendix \vith which the Volume closes 
contains some Essays which refer less to Hippolytus personally 
than to the general aspirations of the Age, both in ,V orship and 
in Constitution. 
l\Iay the contributions offered in these two V oluines to the 
better appreciation of a personal character which delnands vene- 
ration, and of an age sinking indeed, but noble in its aspi- 
rations, and of high historical Î1nport, not be considered useless, 
nor at the saine time fail in furnishing a mite of consolation 
and instruction for the sufferings of the present day, and a ray 
of light for the hopes of the future! 
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As to the special philosophical and historical results obtained 
by the researches of these reconstructive Volumes, I shall 
endeavour to point them out for the general reader in the fol- 
lo'wing concluding words. 
I have made, in the Text-Book itsel
 or in the Book of the 
Church, for the first time, a-complete collection of all that is 
genuine in the so-called Apostolical Ordinances, as well as of 
all the creeds, general liturgical fonns, psalms, and hymns of the 
first three centuries (omitting only the canticles which occur in 
the canonical writings of the New Testament), referring for the 
Greek texts, Constitutions, &c., to the Liturgical Volumes of 
the Analecta. In like manner I have, for the first time, elu- 
cidated the origin, with some success I trust, and shown the 
gradual extension and interpolation, of the records of the earliest 
ecclesiastical la\v, called the Apostolic Canon. Whatever is 
excluded from this collection is not genuine. Every Christian 
reader is no\v enabled to judge for himself of the value of 
certain opinions respecting the ancient Church: the critical scho- 
lar will find in the Analecta that what is here presented to the 
public in a popular form is based upon solid critical research. 
For the application of the picture of the ancient Church, I 
have given a docunlentary view of the history and idea of the 
Christian sacrifice and Eucharistic service,_ according to the 
different epochs of the Liturgy of the Episcopal Churches of 
England, Scotland, and the United States. The whole inter- 
pretation is destined to make that portrait of the ancient Church 
available to ourselves, and to hold it up as a mirror to our o\vn 
age. For this purpose I have therefore exposed the contrasts 
\vhich the Medieval, and in part the Protestant, Churches 
exhibit to that of the Apostolic age, and I have appealed to the 
Sacred Records as the Code, and to Christian conscience as 
the judge. I have also reverently intimated on what basis a 
national and cathoJic restoration might be founded, and an 
organic development be prepared, of those elements of Christian 
constitution and worship and of the ,vhole Christian life which 
the prinlitive Church exhibits to us. 
There is no one of the practical questions of the day, either 
as regards the Church Of our social relations, in so far as they are 
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influenced by Christianity, that I have not taken into consider- 
ation, and discussed in a spirit of moderation, but \vith uncom- 
pronlising honesty and unreserved frankness. 
T\vo great and stirring (or, as our French neighbours say, 
burning) questions, \vhich for \vant of tinle I had been obliged 
to pass over at the close of lIlY picture, and reflex of the social 
relations, the Protestant law of divorce, and the slavery in the 
United States of Alnerica, I have not failed to treat in the 
same spirit in this ne\v edition. 
On all these points I am prepared for misconstructions, con- 
tradictions, and attacks, froln opposite quarters. Any author. 
\vho in our tiInes treats theological and ecclesiastical subjects 
frankly, and therefore with reference to the problen1s of the age, 
must expect to be ignored, and, if that cannot be done, abused 
and reviled. I shall, however, only notice such opponents as 
will discuss a sacred subject \vith an ilnpartiallove of truth, and 
who show thelnselves men of independpnt thought and of cri- 
tical research. I shall quietly leave the others to their prejudices, 
Hnd by silence reply to such as enter into a philosophical dis- 
cussion with the old cry, "Great is Diana of the Ephesians! " 
It is Ï1npossible, in our till1eS, to have an independent opinion 
on those subjects, \vithout critical study and cahn deliberate 
consideration; and yet everybody thinks hirnself entitled to pro- 
nounce judgment upon thenl. But the titne will COlne ,,,hen 
they \vill be again made the objects of universal interest and 
popular research. All tends to that, in Gernlany from the 
philosophical, in England fr0111 the practical, point of view; and, 
in both, from a feeling of a great inward and outward necessity. 
Then it will be seen wh
ther or 110t the ,vay that I have indi- 
cated is the right one. Personally, it is perfectly indifferent to 
me ,vhether I live to see this or 110t. I have ncither \vritten 
for ll1Y own personal gratification, 1101' for any party, either here 
or in Germany, nor for any fashion of the day. I have nledi- 
tated and inquired fronl an earnest desire to discover truth, and 
to meet the wants of a confused and eventful age, which yearns 
after light and information; and I have said nothing which I 
have not thoroughly exall1ined and tested for at least twenty- 
five years. Thus, ,vhile I shalll10t be scared by any dictatorial 
VOL. II. a 
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assertions, nei ther will any correction come uu\VelCOlne to 111e. Of 
the truth of the fundau1ental vie\vs which I have expressed, both 
here and throughout the \vork, and of the soundness of their 
philo:;ophical and historical groundwork, I have as little doubt 
as I have of my own existence. 
This applies, in particular, to IllY conviction that the question 
Ðt this 11101nent is not how to carry out, but ho\v to prepare, a 
second, grand, reconstructive Itefornlation. The porch of the 
Telnple must first be Inore thoroughly cleansed than it ,vas in 
the sixteenth, and, above alJ, restored more honestly than it was 
in the seventeenth, century; and, lastly, the work must be 
handled 1110re practically than has yet been done by the critical 
German school of this age. In the meantilne, let everyone 
cleanse his o\vn heart and house as \vell as he can. When the 
feeling of the Inisery ,vhich is' coming, and a real faith in the 
saving truth \vhich is in Christ, shall have thoroughly penetrated 
the nations, then \vill 111e Spirit of God assuredly COBle upon 
thenl with n1ight, eithcr for the reformation or the annihilation 
of the existing Churches. vVhether this crisis will end in the 
renewal or in the destruction of the present nations and states, 
will depend upon the position they take in face of the demands 
of the Gospel, and the wants of the times. For every nation 
and age has its titlle and its day of visitation, after \vhich its fate 
is sealeù. This great n1ovement, ho\vever, will assuredly not 
lead to the destruction of Christianity, hut to its establishment 
on a finncr basis; not to the lowering of the person of Jesus of 
Nazareth, but to his greater glorilication: and God's kingdolu 
of Truth and Liberty on earth \vih advance as triumphantly 
over the perishing as over the renovated kingdolus and states of 
the present world. 
1\1y belief in this future rests upon the following convictions, 
,vhich have been considerably strengthened by, and seem to nle 
naturally to flow fron1, the criticism of the work of Hippolytus 
and of his age; and which I consider as the final result of the 
cOlnparison between ancient and lnodern Christianity and di- 
vinity founded upon that criticisll1. 
Christianity is true, because free: and it is free and freeing 
þecause true. Christiaf\ity is philosophically and historically 
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1 rue; and it could not ùe true, except by being so both by its 
thought and by its history. It is true, Ly the inexhaustible 
truth of the eternal thought which it manifests, and by the 
equany inexhaustible truth of the divine individuality upon 
,vhich it rests, Jesus of Nazareth. It is true, by the genuine- 
ness and historical truth of the apostolical, and evangelical, ac- 
counts, which \ve possess of this exalted individuality, and by the 
harmony of these records \vith the living tradition \vhich accom- 
panies it. This tradition is the Church, and the Church is 
christianized humanity; christianized by the Spirit of Christ, 
and by the Scripture \vhich that Spirit produced. 
The great proof of the divine nature and truth of Christianity 
is, its po\ver of regenerating the \vorld. 
This regenerating po,ver has shown itself twice, in an un- 
paralleled world-renovating change produced by the spirit of 
Christianity: in the 11loral and intellectual revival of the ancient 
,vorId, after the do,vnfal of the universal empire of Rome in the 
fifth Christian century; and by the InoraI, intellectual, and 
political revival of the modern \vorld, after the do\vnfal of the 
olnnipotence of papal ROllle in the sixteenth. 
'Vhatever there exists of great, of hopeful, of redeeming, in 
the present state of the human race, is the effect of Christ and 
Christianity. 1'his is the true, progressive, and comforting 
fulfilment of all prophecies of Christ hilnself, and of His Apos- 
tles; and of all those prophetic ,vords and deeds of the ancient 
world (principally, not exclusively, of the J e\vish) \vhich speak 
of a reign of truth and justice upon this earth. 
The nations of Christend.om, \vhether of the Greek and 
Rornan, or of the national, that is to say, Protestant, COIrllnU- 
nions, Inay live, and ought to live, "hy the side of each other in 
charity and peace: but they can only do so by virtue of the 
great principle of the Refonnation of the sixteenth century, 
and. of the free political constitutions it has produced and is 
producing. For that great principle is the moral self-responsi- 
bility of each individual, founded upon personal faith in Christ 
and in His Spirit, reflected as both are by the conscience of the 
human breast, and by the reason of the hUlnan Inind. This 
fë1Ïth produces necessarily self-responsibility; self-responsibility 
it 2 
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produces, and virtually is, self-government: self-government 
renders possible, and \vorks, political liberty; and this political 
liberty is the only safeguard, as Inuch as it is itself the fruit, 
of religious liberty. Both liberties together render Inaterial 
toleration possible \vithout indifference, and prepare the age 
in ,vhich divine charity is to rule paramount over the ,yorid. 
'Vhoever idolizes the letter of Byzantine Christianity, and 
the system of medieval Divinity, breaks \vith the Church of 
the Apostles; he forfeits the Spirit of Christ, and falls out 
of that very cOlnmunion with the ancient believers \vhich he 
pretends to cherish. Whoever will attempt, \vhether out of 
fanaticism, or (\vhich is more likely to be the case, and more 
condenlnable) for political ends, to replace those systems upon 
the throne of the \vorld, breaks with the present and \yith the 
future: and \vhoever seeks for the conservative element in the 
restoration of sacerdotal dOlninion over the conscience, and of 
priest-rule over national government, prepares not only great 
political revolutions, but also the entire downfal of the hierarchy 
itself. Those \vho have sown superstition have reaped, and are 
I'eaping, unbelief; as those who have sown despotislTI have reaped, 
anù are reaping, anarchy. But those who \vill do so now, 
or in any time to COlne, \vill bring upon themselves, and, as far 
as in t helli lies, upon the \vorld, a much greater convulsion and 
destruction than ever were \vitnessed since the downfal of the 
lloman elnpire. 
To the Picture of the Life of the .A.ncient Christians and its 
interpretation, I have added as an Appendix those of the Essays 
of the Second ,r olulne of my First .Edition, \vhich I'efer less to 
Hippolytus personally, than to his Age. They treat partly of 
the Christian sacrifice, partly of the so-called Constitutions and 
Canons of the A pos tIes. 


I have, in conclusion, to add a word respecting the English 
style of the Text-Books of the ancient Church. I have ad- 
hered throughout to the translations of 'Vhiston and Tattam, 
except where the text rendered correction indispensable, and 
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furnished the Inaterials for 111aking it. But, as already re- 
})larked, the Coptic text is in many places so unintelligible, 
that nobody, without fresh critical study, can possibly Inake 
a thoroughly satisfactory translation of it. I have accordingly 
left Tattanl's version, on the whole, as it \vas; although its 
defects have not escaped my notice. Let anyone who is not 
satisfied with it give us a better text. Sonle obscure passages 
I have been enabled to explain in the Appendix to the Text- 
Book, by nleans of a Greek text recently discovered. 
The interpretation of the Text-Books, with the exception 
of the Notes, ,vas original1y \vritten in German. It has been 
put into English by my valued friend 1\11'. Cottrell, the trans- 
lator of the First V olulne of nlY "Egypt;" but, in fina1Jy re- 
\rising it, I have here and there Inade such additions and alter- 
ations as I thought would render In)' ideas nlore intelligible to 
the English reader. 


London, April 22. 1852. 
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THIS BOO]{ CONTAINETH: 


I. How they who require to be instructed are to be examined 
before they are adn1Ïtted. 
II. How they who are admitted are instructed. 
Ill. The l\Ioral Catechism, or the Doctrine of the Two Ways. 
IV. How, after a Year's Instruction, the Catechumens undergo an 
Examination, and their Conduct is investigated before they 
are admitted to hear the Gospel. 
V. How they are dismissed with a Blessing, after the Sermon. 
VI. The ancient Prayer for the Catechun1ens of the Church of 
Antioch, as recorded by St. Chrysostom. 
VII. That a Catechumen, who suffereth Death for his Faith, hath 
received the Baptism in his Blood. 
VIII. How, after the Course of Instruction hath terminated, the 
Catechumens, who are to be admitted, are separated and 
sealed, for being baptized on Easter. 
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IX. I-Iow the Water is to be prepared, and the general Order of 
Baptism. 
X. How the Oil for the Anointing is prepared. 
XI. How they are to renounce Satan, and be anointed, and then 
say the Creed. 
XII. How they are anointed by the Presbyter, and clothed and 
conducted into the Church. 
XIII. How the Bishop and the Elders bless and anoint their Heads 
with the Chrisma; and how the Baptized give the Peace. 
XIV. IIow they receive the Eucharist anù the l\lilk and Honey. 


APPENDIX. 


I. Different forms of the Apostolic Creed: 
1. According to the Church of Rome; 
2. According to the Seventh Book of the Greek Constitu- 
tions. 
II. Ordinance that the Baptized is to pray the Lord's Prayer, as 
Priest, before the People. 
III. The Order of Baptism in the Church of Jerusalem, as recorded 
by Cyrillus. 
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1. How tlwy .wllo require to be instructed are to be examined 
before tltey are ad'Jnitted. 


ti.



 
rJ. ..... HOSE that first come to the l\fystery of Godliness, 
'J 

 .' let theln be brought to the Bishop, or to the Pres- 

;\ 
 byters, [by the Deacons,] and let them be exan1Ïned 

 I as to the causes ,vherefore they C01l1e to the 'V ord 
-. of the Lord: and let those 'v ho bring them exactly 
inquire about their Character, and give them their Testimony. 
Let their Inanners, and their life, be inquired into; and ,vhether 
they be Slaves or Freenlen: and if anyone be a Slave, let him 
be asked ,vho is his master. If he be Slave to one of the 
Believers, let his master be asked if he can give him a good 
character. If he cannot, let him be rejected until he sho\v 
himself to be ,vorthy to his master: but if he does give hinl a 
good character, let him be admitted. But if he be Slave to an 
Heathen, let hiln be taught to please his master, tltat tlte JVord 
be not blaspheJned. If then he have a wife, or a \Voman hath a 
husband, let theln be taught to be content ,vith each other, and 
to live soberly; but if they be unmarried, let them learn not 
to comn1Ït fornication, but to enter into lawful marriage; but 
if his l\iaster be one of the faithful, and kno,vs that he is guilty 
of fornication, and yet does not give him a wife, or to the 
'V Olnan a husband, let him be separated. 
But if anyone hath a Demon, let him indeed be taught God.. 
liness, but not received into communion before he be cleansed; 
yet if death be near, let him be received. 
If anyone be a l\iaintainer of Harlots, let him either leave off 
to prostitute ,vornen, or else let hin1 be rejected. 


B4 
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If a vVhore come, let her leave off whoredom, or else let her 
be rej ected. 
If a Maker of Idols come, let hinl either leave off his em- 
ployn1ent, or let hin1 be rejected. 
If one belonging to the Theatre come, whether it be man or 
,vornan, or a charioteer, or a fighter in single combat, or a 
racer, or an exhibitor of a show of gladiators, or an Olyn1pic 
gamester, or one that plays on the flute or on the lute at these 
games, or a dancing-master, or a keeper of a public house, 
either let them leave off their emploYlnellts, or let theln be 
rej ected. 
If a Soldier come, let him be_ taught to do. no injustice, to 
accuse no man falsely, and to be content wit/t !tis allotted stipend; 
if he submit to these rules let him be received, but if he refuse 
theIn, let him be rejected. 
He that is guilty of Sins not to be nalned, a sodomite, an 
effelninate person, a magician, an enchanter, an astrologer, a 
diviner, an user of magic verses, a juggler, a mountebank, one 
that nlakes amulets, a channel', a soothsayer, a fortune-teller, 
an observer of palmistry, he that when he meets you observes 
defects in the eyes, or feet of the birds, or cats, or noises, or 
symbolical sounds; let these be proved for some time, for this 
sort of \vickedness is hard to be washed away; and if they leave 
off those practices, let them be received, but if they \vill not 
agree to that, let them be rejected. 
Let a Concubine, who is servant to an unbeliever, and con- 
fines herself to her master alone, be received; but if she be 
incontinent with others, let her be rejected. 
If one of the Believers hath a Concubine, if she be a bond- 
servant, let him leave off that \vay, and contract a legal matri- 
mony; if she be a free 'VOlnan, let him marry her in a lawful 
manner; if he doth not, let hin1 be rejected; if she liveth \vith 
a believing Servant, let her leave of4 or be rejected. 
He that followeth the Gentile Customs, or Jewish Fables, 
either let him reform, or let him be rejected. 
If anyone follo\veth the Sports of the Theatre, their huntings, 
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or horse-races, or combats, either let him leave them of; or let 
him be rejected. (Greek Constitut. book VIII. Compare Copt. 
Can. book III. can. 4.) 
If \ve have olnitted anything, the circumstances ,viII teach 
you, for we have all the Spirit of God. (Copt. Can. conclusion 
of can. 41.) 


G? o> 
. CO?' 
,,0 


II. How they wllo are admitted are instructed. 
HE 'who is to be catechized, let hin1 be catechize d Three 
Years: but if anyone be diligent, and has a good \vill 
to his business, let hÏ1n be admitted; for it is not the Length 
of TiIne, but the Course of Life that is judged. (Greek Const. 
book VIII.; Copt. Can. II. 42.) 
He that teacheth, although he be one of the Laity, yet if he 
be skilful in the Word, and grave in his manners, let him 
teach; for, they shall be all taugltt of God. (Greek Canst. 
book VIII.) 



 o> 
.0":):) . 
"0 


III. Tile JJIoral Catecltisrn, or the Doctrine of tile Two. Ways. 
THERE are t\vo ways, one is the 'Vay of Life, and the other 
is the Way of Death: and there is much difference in these 
t\vo ways. But the Way of Life is, Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God \vith all thy heart, who created thee, and thou shalt 
glorify Hinl who redeemed thee from death; for this is the first 
Commandment. 
But the second is, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. 
On these t\VO Commandments hang the La\v and the Prophets. 
Every thing that thou \vouldest not should be done to thee, 
that do not thou also to another; that is, \vhat thou hatest do 
not to another. 
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Thou shalt not Idll; thou shalt not cOl1uuit adultery; thou 
shalt not commit fornication; thou shalt not pollute a youth; 
thou shalt not steal; thou shalt not be a sorcerer; thou shalt 
not use divination; thou shalt not cause a woman to miscarry, 
neither if she has brought forth a child shalt thou kill it; thou 
shalt not covet any thing that is thy neighbour's; thou shalt 
not bear false ,vitness; thou shalt not speak evil of anyone, 
neither shalt thou think evil; thou shalt not be double-lninded, 
neither shalt thou be double-tongued, for a double tongue is a 
snare of death; thy speech shall not be vain, neither tending 
to a lie; thou shalt not be covetous, neither rapacious, nor an 
hypocrite, nor of an evil heart, nor proud; thou shalt not speak 
an evil word against thy neighbour; thou shalt not hate any 
man, but thou shalt reprove some, and shalt have lnercy upon 
others; thou shalt pray for some, and shalt love others as thy 
o"vn soul. 
My Son, flee from all Evil, and hate aU Evil. Be not angry, 
because Anger leads to Murder, for Anger is an evil Demon. 
Be not elnulous, neither be contentious, nor quarrelsome, for 
Envy proceeds froln these. 
My Son, be not of unlawful Desires, because Desire leadeth 
to Fornication, drawing men to it involuntarily; for Lust is a 
Demon. For if the evil Spirit of Anger is united \vith that of 
Lust, they destroy those \vho shall receive them. And the 
'Vay of the evil Spirit is the Sin of the Soul. For ,vhen he 
spyeth a little way, quietly enteling in he will make the ,yay 
broad; and he will take ,vith hinl all other evil Spirits; he ,viII 
go to that Soul an d will not leave the man to meditate at all, 
lest he sbould see the truth. Let a Restraint be put upon your 
Anger, and curb it \vith not a little care, that you luay cast it 
behind you, lest it should precipitate you into some evil deed. 
For 'Vrath and evil Desire, if they be suffered always to remain, 
are Delnons. And ,vhen they have Dominion over a man they 
change him in Soul, that he may be prepared for a great deed: 
and ,vhen they have led him into unrighteous acts, they deride 
hitn, and will rejoice in the destruction of that n1an. 
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1Iy Son, be not the Utterer of an evil Expression, nor of 
Obscenity, neither be thou haughty, for of these things CaIne 
Adulteries. 
l\ly Son, be not a Diviner, for Divination leadeth to Idolatry; 
neither be thou an Enchanter, nor an Astrologer, nor a l\Iagician, 
nor an Idolater; neither teach them nor hear them; for from 
these things proceedeth Idolatry. 
1\Iy Son, be not a Liar, because a Falsehood leadeth to 
Blasphemy. Neither be thou a Lover of Silver nor a Lover of 
Vainglory, for froln these Thefts arise. 
My Son, be 110t a l\tlunnurer, because Repining leadeth 
a man to BlasphelllY. Be thou not harsh, nor a thinker of 
evil, for of all these things Contentions are begotten. But be 
thou n1eek, for the meek shall inherit the earth. And be thou 
also merciful, peaceable, compassionate, cleansed in thy heart 
from all evil. Be thou sincere, gentle, good; trembling at the 
,vords of God, ,vhich thou hast heard, and do thou keep thenl. 
Do not exalt thysel
 neither shalt thou give thy heart to pride, 
but thou shalt increase more and more \vith the just and humble. 
Every Evil \vhich cometh upon thee receive as Good, knowing 
that nothing shall come upon thee but from God. 
l\Iy Son, he ,vho declareth to thee the ,V ord of God, and 
hath been the cause of life to thee, and hath given to thee the 
holy Seal ,vhich is in the Lord, thou shalt love him as the apple 
of thine eyes, and renlember him by night and day; thou shalt 
honour him as of the Lord: for in that place in \vhich the word 
of po\ver is, there is the Lord; and thou shalt seek his face 
daily, him, and those who relnain of the Saints, that thou mayest 
rest thee on their ,vords: for he ,vho is united to the Saints 
shall be holy. 
Thou shalt honour hinl according to thy pO'wer, by the S\veat 
of thy Bro\v, and by the Labour of thy Hands: for if the Lord 
hath made thee meet that he might ilnpart to thee spiritual food, 
and spiritual drink, and eternal life, by him; it becometh thee 
also the more, that thou shouldest impart to him the food \vhich 
perisheth and is telnporal; for the Labourer is \vorthy of his 
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Hire. For it is written: Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that 
treadeth out the corn; neither doth anyone plant a vineyard 
and not eat of the fruit thereof. 
Thou shalt not cause Schisms: thou shalt reconcile in peace 
those \vho contend \vith one another. Judge in Righteousness 
\vithout acceptation of Persons. Reprove him \vho hath sinned, 
for his Sin. Suffer not Wealth to prevail before God, neither 
justify the Un\vorthy, for beauty profiteth not; but righteous 
judglnent before all. Doubt not in thy Prayer, thinking \vhether 
\vhat thou hast asked of Him ,viII be or not. Let it not, indeed, 
be, that \vhen thou receivest thou stretchest out thine hand, 
but \vhen thou shouldest give thou drawest thy hand to thee. 
But if thou hast at hand, thou shalt give for the Redemption of 
thy Sins. Thou shalt not doubt, thou shalt give; neither when 
thou hast given shalt thou murmur, knowing there is a reward 
of God. Thou shalt not turn a\vay from the Needy, but shalt 
COlTIlllUnicate with the Needy in all things: thou shalt not say, 
these things are mine alone. If Je communicate with one 
another in those things which are incorruptible, ho\v much 
rather should ye not do it in those things \vhich are corruptible l 
I beseech you, my Brethren, while you have time, and he 
\vho asketh remains \vith you, if you are able to do good to 
them, do not fail in any thing to anyone, which you have the 
po\ver to do. 
-For the Day of the Lord dra\veth nigh, in \vhich every thing 
that is seen shall be dissolved, and the Wicked shall be destroyed 
with it; for the Lord cOlneth, aHd his re\vard is with him. 
Be ye la,vgivers to your own selves; be ye Teachers to your- 
selves alone, as God hath taught you. Thou shalt keep those 
things \vhich thou hast received; thou shalt not take froln them, 
neither shalt thou add to them. (Introduction to the Coptic 
Canons, book I.) 


.
. 
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IV. How, after tIle first Course of Instruction, the Catechumens 
undergo an Examination, and their Conduct is investi- 
gated before they are admitted to hear the Gospel, and 
how long their Instruction is to last.. 

XTHEN they have chosen those appointed to receive Bapt
sm, 
V , let their Life be inquired into, whether they have hved 
in Chastity during the time of being Catechumens: \vhether 
they have honoured the 'Vidows; \vhether they have visited 
the Sick; \vhether they have fulfilled every good work. And 
if those \vho have introduced them have witnessed to them that 
they have done thus, let them hear the Gospel. Let the Cate- 
chumens be Three Years hearing the Word; but if one hath 
been diligent and persevereth well in the work, the Time shall 
not decide, but the Application alone shan entirely decide it. 
(Copt. Can. b. II. 45 8 . 42.) 



 
.
. 


V. How they are dismissed with a Blessing, after tIle Sermon. 
-YXT HEN the Teacher hath ended the Sermon, let the Cate- 
V \ chumens pray by themselves apart, and the faithful apart. 
And let the Women stand praying in a place in the Church, 
apart by themselves, whether the faithful women or the women 
Catechumens. And when they conclude praying, let them not 
give the Salutation (Peace) before they are pure. 
Let the Believers salute one another, the men with the men 
alone, and the women with the \VOlnen. But let not a man 
salute a woman. And let all the Women not cover their heads 
with a costly Veil, but with a fine cloth of cotton alone, for this 
is their veil. 
When the Teacher after the Prayer shall lay his hands upon 
the Catechumens, let him pray, dismissing them; \vhether he 
be an Ecclesiastic or a Layman who delivereth it, let him do so. 
(Copt. Can. b. II. 43, 44.) 
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VI. The ancient Prayers of tIle Ghurcll of Antioclt for the 
Gatecllumens, as recorded by St. Ghrysostom. 


(The Catechumens pray silently, the Congregation standeth.) 


LET us pray earnestly for the Catechulllens, that the all- 
loving and all-merciful God may hear their Prayer: that 
He may open the ears of their hearts, in order that they may 
perceive what no eye hath seen, no ear hath heard, and what is 
not come into the heart of anyone (1 Cor. ii. 9.); that He may 
teach them the word of truth, and that He may sow in their 
hearts the seed of the fear of God: that He may strengthen 
the faith in their hearts: that He may reveal to then1 the 
Gospel of righteousness: that He may give them a godlike 
mind, pure thoughts; and a virtuous life, ahvays to think \vhat 
is of God, to meditate \vhat is of God, to care for what is of 
God. 
Let us pray still III ore earnestly for them: that He may pre- 
serve them from every evil and wicked deed, from every devilish 
sin, and from every deceit of the enemy: that He may make 
them worthy, at due time, of the laver of . regeneration and of 
the forgiveness of sins: that He may bless their going in and 
their going out, their whole life, their houses, and their families: 
that He may increase and bless their children, that He may 
bring them to the right age, and make them wise: that He 
may thus direct all \vhich they propose to do, as may be most 
expedient for them. 


The Deacon to tne Oatechumens: 


Rise! 


Address to the standing Oatechumens: 
Pray for the Angel of Peace, ye Catechumens, that what you 
propose Inay be fulfilled in peace. 
Pray that this day and all the days of your life may be 
peaceful, and that your end may be Christian. 
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Recommend yourselves to the living God and to His Christ. 
Bend your heads. 


(They receive the blessing: the u'hole cOllgTegatioll. saying: Amen.) 


(St. Chrysost. 
d Hon1Ïly on the Second Epistle to 
the Corinthians.) 


.
. 


VII. That a Caiecllll1Uen 'w/to suffe1"eth Deatlli for tile Faitll, 
hath received BaptislJlt in Ids Blood. 
I F a Catechmuen has been apprehended for the N alue of the 
Lord, let hinl not hesitate to give the Testiulony; for if 
they have taken hiIn by violence that they Inay kill hÍ1n, he 
,,,ill be justified and receive the Forgiveness of his Sins; for he 
,vill have received Baptism in his own Blood. (Copt. Can. b. II. 
4
.) 


.P
. 

 


VIII. How, after tIle Course of Instruction !tas terminated, 
tllOse Catechumens 'icllO are to be admitted are sepa- 
rated and sealed for being baptized at Easter. 
AND ,vhen they shall be separated, let them lay hands upon 
thenl on that day, exorcising them. 
Aud ,vhen the day approacheth on which they shall be bap- 
tized, let the Bishop exorcise each one of them, that he nlay kno,v 
that they are pure. But if anyone is not good, or is not clean, 
let them put him apart, that he may not hear the 'V ord with 
the Believers; for it is not possible that a stranger can ever be 
concealed. Let theln teach those appointed for Baptisln that 
they should ,vash and be nlade free; that they should be nlade 
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so on the fifth Sabbath (viz. on the Saturday in the fifth 
week of Lent, the Saturday before Palm Sunday). 
Let them, \vho are to receive Baptism, fast on the Prepar- 
ation of the Sabbath (Friday). But on the Sabbath, \vhen those 
who shall receive have been gathered together in one place, by 
the advice of the Bishop, let them all be commanded to pray 
and to kneel; and when he hath laid his hand upon thenl, let 
him exorcise every strange Spirit to flee from them, and not to 
return into them from that time. And when he hath finished 
exorcising, let him breathe on them; and \vhen he hath sealed 
their foreheads J and their ears, and the opening of their mouths, 
let him raise them up; and let them watch all the night, reading 
to them, and exhorting them. And let those who shall receive 
Baptism not take any thing but that alone, \vhich each one shall 
bring in for the Thanksgiving; for it is becoming him who is 
worthy, that he should bring in his Offering immediately. 
(Copt. Can. b. II. 45 b .) 


G o. 
1",0":) , 
..0 


IX. How the IVater is to be prepared, and t1
e general Order of 
Baptisrn. 
A ND at the time of the Crowing of the Cock let them first 
pray over the Water. 
Let the Water be drawn into the 
font, or flo\v into it. And let it be thus, if they have no 
scarcity. But if there be a scarcity, let them pour the Water 
which shall be found into the font; and let them undress them- 
selves, and the Young shall be first baptized. An d after the 
adult Men have been baptized, at the last the Women, having 
loosed all their hair, and having laid aside their ornaments of 
gold and silver which \vere on them. Let not anyone take a 
strange garment with him into the Water. (Copt. Can. b. II. 
46.) 
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x. How the Oil for the Anointing is prepared. 
A ND at the time which is appointed for the Baptism let the 
Bishop give thanks oyer the Oil, \vhich, putting into a 

essel, he shall call the Oil of Thanksgiving. Again, he shall 
take the other Oil, and exorcising over it, he shé:
JI call it the 
Oil of Exorcism. And a Deacon shall bear the Oil of ExorcisIn, 
and stand on the left hand of the Presbyter. Another Deacon 
shall take the Oil of Thanksgiving, and stand on the right hand 
of the Presbyter. (Copt. Can. b. II. 46.) 


.
 


XI. .How tlwy are to renounce Satan and be anointed: and 
then say the Creed. 
A ND ,vhen the Presbyter has taken hold of each one of those 
\vho are about to receive Baptisln, let him cOIllIlland him 
to renounce, saying: "I will renounce thee, Satan, and all thy 
service, and aU thy ,vorks." And \vhen he has renounced all 
these, let hÏ1n anoint hilU with the Oil of Exorcism, saying: 
"Let every Spirit depart froln thee." And let the Bishop or 
the Presbyter receive hinl thus undressed, to place him in the 
'Vater of Baptisln. Also let the Deacon go with hini into the 
'Vater, and let him say to hiln, helping hiIn that he 111ay say: "I 
believe in the only true God, the Father Aln1Ïghty, and in His 
only begotten Son Jesus Christ, our l..ord and Saviour, and in 
the Holy Spirit, the quickener." 
And let hiln who receiveth Baptism repeat after all these: 
" I believe thus." And he who bestoweth it shall lay his hand 
upon the head of hiln who receiveth, dipping hÌln Three Times, 
confessing these things each tilue. And afterwards let hin1 say 
again: "Dost thou believe in our Lord Jesus Christ, the only 
Son of God the Father; that he becalne man in a ,vollderful 
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manner for us, in an incomprehensible unity, by his Holy Spirit, 
o.f Mary the Holy Virgin, without the seed of man, and that he 
was crucified for us under Pontius Pilate, and died of his o"\vn 
"\vill once for our Redelnption, and rose on the third day, loosing 
the bands of Death; that he ascended up into Heaven, and sate 
o.n the right hand of his good Father on high, and that he cometh 
again to judge the Living and the Dead at the appearing of Him 
and his kingclolll? And clost thou believe in the Holy good 
Spirit, and quickel1er, "\vho "\vholly purifieth in the Holy Church ?" 
Let him again say: "I believe." (Copt. Can. b. II. 4.6.) 



 >. 
100'" . 

o 


XII. How they are anointed by the Presbyter, and clothed and 
conducted into tlte Clturch. 


A ND let them go up out of the Water, and the Presbyter 
shall anoint hilll with the Oil o.f Thanksgiving: saying, 
. "I anoint thee with holy anointing oil, in the narne of Jesus 
Christ." Thus he shall anoint every o.ne of the rest, and clothe 
them as the rest, and they shall enter into. the Church. (Copt. 
Can. b. II. 46.) 


.$. 

 


XIII. How the Bishop and the Elders bless and anoint the Heads 
of tile Catechu/mens witlt tlte Cltrisrn; and ItOlO the 
Baptized give the Peace. 
L ET the Bishop lay his hand upon them with affection, say- 
ing: "Lord God, as thou hast made these "\vorthy to 
receive the forgiveness of their sins in the world to con1e, make 
them worthy to be filled with thy Holy Spirit, and send upon 
them thy grace, that they Inay serve thee according to thy will, 
for Thine is the glory, thou WllO art the Father and the Son and 
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the Holy Spirit, in the Holy Church, no\v and always, and 
for ever and ever." And he shall pour of the Oil of Thanks- 
giving in his hand, and put his hand upon the head of each7 
saying: "I anoint thee ,vith the holy anointing oil, from 
God the Father Almighty, and Jesus Christ, and the Holy 
Spirit." And he shall seal upon his forehead, saluting him. 
And he shall say: "The Lord be \vith thee." He, ,vho hath 
been sealed, shall answer: "And ,vith thy spirit." Each one 
(of the Presbyters) doing thus ,vith the remaining. And let 
all the People pray together. And all those ",-ho receive 
Baptism shall be praying; let them say Peace with their 
mouths. (Copt. Can. b. II. 46.) 


G ' 
. O.;):J I 
... 0 


XIV. How they receive the Eucltarist and the lJIilk and Honey. 


LET the Deacons bring the Eucharist to the Bishop, and he 
shall give thanks over the Bread, because of the silnilitude 
of the Flesh of Christ, and over the Cup of Wine, because it is 
the Blood of Christ, which was poured out for everyone who 
believeth on him; and :Nlilk and Honey mixed, for fulfilling the 
Promises to the Fathers, because he hath said: "I will give 
you a land flowing with milk and honey." This is the Flesh 
of Christ, ,vhich was given for us, that those ,vho believe on 
him should be nourished by it as Infants; that Bitterness of 
Heart may be dissipated by the S,veetness of the vV ord. All 
these things the Bishop shall discourse to those who shall receive 
Bçti
. . 
And ,vhen the Bishop hath divided the Bread, let hÍ1n give a 
portion to each of them, saying: "This is the Bread of heaven, 
the Body of Christ Jesus." Let hin1 \vho receiveth it answer: 
" Amen." 
And if there are not more Presbyters there, let the Deacons 
take the Cup, and they shall stand in order, that they Inay give 
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them the blood of Christ Jesus our Lord, and the Milk, and the 
Honey. Let him who giveth the Cup say: "This is the Blood 
of Christ Jesus our IJord; " and he who receiveth it again shall 
answer: "Allien." 
And when these things have been done, let everyone hasten 
to do all good things, and to please God, and to take care to 
live in integrity, being diligent in the Church, doing those 
things which they have been taught, proceeding in the service 
of God. (Copt. Can. b. II. 46.) 




 


. 
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APPENDIX. 


I. 


Diffrrcnt ,dForntø of tfJt 
rtt1J. 


1. 


According to the Church of RO'1Jze. 
I BELIEVE in God the Father Almighty: 
".o\.nd in Jesus Christ his only Son our Lord: 
vVho 'vas by the Holy Ghost born of the Virgin 
Iary, 
Suffered un der P on ti us Pilate, 
Was crucified and buried, 
The third day he rose again from the Dead, 
He ascended into Heaven, sitteth at the right hand of 
God the Father, 
From thence he shall come to judge the Quick and the 
Dead. 
I believe in the Holy Ghost: 
The holy Church: 
The Forgiveness of Sins: 
The Resurrection of the Body. Amen. 
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2. 


According to tIle Seventh Book of tIle G
reek Constitutions 
( doubtful). 


I BELIEVE in one, uncreated, the only true, Almighty God 
the Father of CIll.ist : 
Creator and l\laker of all things: 
And in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
his only-begotten Son 
the First-born of the whole Creation [not created] 
who before the Ages was begotten 
by the good will of the Father 
by whom all things are made in Heaven and on 
Earth, visible and invisible: 
who in the last Days descended frOln Heaven and 
took Flèsh, 
and ,vas born of the holy Virgin Mary: 
and conversed holilyaccording to the Laws of his God 
and Father, 
and \vas crucified under Pontius Pilate, 
and died for us, 
and after he had suffered rose the third Day from the 
Dead, 
ascended into Heaven, 
and sitteth at the right hand of the Father, 
and again is to come with Glory 
in the Consummation of Time 
to judge the Quick and the Dead 
of ,vhose Kingdom there will be no end: 
And in the Holy Ghost, the Comforter, 
who wrought in all the holy Men from the beginning of 
the 'V orId, 
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and afterwards \vas sent to the Apostles 
by the Father, according to the promise 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and after the Apostles to all Believers: 
And in the holy Catholic Church, 
in the Resurrection of the Flesh, 
in the Remission of the Sins, 
in the Kingdom of Heaven, 
and in the I.,ife of the World to come. 



 


II. 


An Ordinance tltat tlte Baptizecl is to say aloud ll"e Lord's 
Prayer, as Priest, before the People. 


LET him pray as a Son to the Father, and say, as if speaking 
in the name of all the Christian Congregation present: 
Our Father \vhich art in Heaven: hallo\ved be thy Name: 
thy Kingdonl COIne: thy 'Vill be done in Earth as it is 
done in Heaven: give us this Day our daily Bread: and 
forgive us our Debts, as \ve forgive our Debtors: and lead 
us not into Tenlptation, but deliver us from Evil: for 
thine is the Kingdom and the Power and the Glory now 
and for ever. Alncn. 


(Greek Con st. book III. 17.) 
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III. 


Tile Order of Baptisrn in tlte Clturch of Jerusalem/, as recorded 
by Cyril, in ltis Sennons to tile newly Baptized (Catecheses 
lVlystag. I. III.), preached in the Cllurch of the Holy Sepulchre, 
about 350 Or 360. 


you went :first into the Porch (the Baptistery), and, being 
placed. to\vards the 'Vest, you heard the Conlmand, to 
stretch out your hands, and to renounce Satan, as if he ,vas 
present. . . . and to say: I renounce Satan . . . . and all his 
Works. . . . and all his Pomp, and all his Service. 
After this thou wast turned to,vards the East, and wast 
ordered to say: I believe in the Father, and in the Son, and. in 
the Holy Ghost, and in a Baptism of repentance. 
All this was done in the Porch. But \vhen you \vere entered 
into the inner house, you took off your garlnent: and thus you 
were anointed \vith the Holy Oil from the top of the Head to 
the sole of the Feet. . . . Then you \vere conducted to the 
Font of the Holy Baptism, and everyone of you \vas asked: 
whether he believed in the nalne of the Father and the Son 
and the Holy Ghost? And you made the sound Confession of 
Faith, and were three tilnes ilnlnersed into the Water. . . . 


- 
 - 
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SECOND BOOK. 


lrf)t (tonøtittttion of tf)t 1\11'1)1 (!!f)ttrrf). 




 


THIS BOOK CONTAINETH: 


A. The First Set of Ordinances of the Church of Alexandria re- 
specting the Clergy. - Coptic Collection, :first book; and 
Ethiopic Collection. 
I. How a Bishop is to be elected, and what is required of him. 
II. That the Bishop is to ordain two, or rather three, Presbyters. 
III. How the Reader is to be proved, and what is required of him. 
IVa. How the Deacon is to be proved, and what is required of him. 
IV b . Additional Ordinances respecting the Deacons. 
V. Ho,v three 1Vidows are to be appointed, and what are their 
duties. 
VI. For what purpose Deaconesses are to be appointed. 


B. TIle Second Set of Ordinances of the Church of Alexandria re- 
specting the Clergy. - Coptic Collection, second book. 
I. How a Bishop is to be elected and ordained, and how he is to 
say the Thanksgiving. 
I
. The same, according to the Ethiopic Collection. 
II.. How a Presbyter is to be ordained, according to the Ethiopic 
Collection. 
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II. The same, according to the Coptic Collection. 
III. How a Deacon is to be appointed, and what is his office. 
IV. In what a Presbyter differeth from an Elder. 
V. That a Confessor needeth no Ordination to become Deacon or 
Presbyter. 
VI. IIow a Reader is to be appointed. 
VII. IIow Widows are to b
 appointed. 
VIII. IIow Virgins are to be appointed. 
IX. What is to be done with him who hath the Gifts of Healing. 


c. The Third Set of Ordinances of the Church of Alexandria re- 
specting the Cle1'gy. - 
optic Collection, fourth book. 
I. How a Bishop is to be elected, proved, and ordained. 
II. How the Bishop is to ordain a Presbyter or Deacon. 
III. Ho\v he is to appoint [Subdeacons and] Readers and Dea- 
connesses. 
IV. That a Confessor needeth no Ordination, unless made a 
Bishop. 
V. Against arrogant and presumptuous Confessors. 
VI. Virgins not to be ordained. 
VII. Precautions in the Appointment of Widows. 
VIII. Precautions as to persons who have the Gift of IIealing the 
Possessed. 
IX. Additional Ordinance as to the case of a Bishop having been 
ordained by one Bishop only. 
X. General Definitions of the peculiar Right and Power of the 
different J\lembers of the Clergy. 


APPENDIX. 


A. The Requisites and Duties of a Bishop according to the Third 
Book of the Greek Apostolical Constitutions. 
B. On the l\Iarriage of C]ergy. 
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A. 


THE FIRST SET 


OF 


@rbínante% of tbe Qtbttttf) of 
lcxanbrín tcspettÍng tþe 
QtIetQ!1. 


(Coptic Collection, rlrst book; Ethiopic Collection.) 


I. How a BisllOp is to be elected, and u.'hat is required of llirn. 
1 ,


'i"r F there should be a Place having a few faithful 


 
 
 Men in it, before the multitude increase, \vho shall 

 
 be able to make a Dedication to Pious Uses for 
I_ . _,,
 the Bishop, to the extent of Twelve :\len, let them 
\vrite to the Churches round about the place, 
in which the multitude of the believers (assen1ble and) are 
established. 
That Three chosen l\Ien in that Place. may come, that they 
may examine \vith diligence him who has been thought \vorthy 
of this Degree, whether he have a good Reputation among the 
People, as being guiltless, without anger, a lover of the poor, 
prudent, \vise, not given to ,vine, not a fornicator, not covetous, 
not a contemner, not partial, and the like of these things. 
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If he have not a Wife it is a good thing; but if he have 
married a Wife, having Children, let 11ÎIn abide with her, 
continuing steadfast in every doctrine, able to explain the 
Scriptures well; but if he be ignorant of Literature, let him be 
lneek; let hilll abound in Love towards every lnan, lest they 
should accuse the Bishop in any affair, and he should be at all 
culpable. (Copt. CoIl. book. I. can. 16.) 


G 
 
.000. 
.,0 


II. That the Bishop is to ordain Two, or rather Three, 
Presbyters. 
IF the Bishop \vhom they shall appoint hath attended to the 
Knowledge and Patience of the Love of God with those with 
him, let him ordain :f\vo Presbyters \vhen he hath examined 
them, or rather Three. 
It behoveth the Presbyters that they should live in the 
'V orld, after the manner of old lVlen, removing far o
 that they 
should not touch a WOlnan, being charitable, lovers of the 
brethren; that they should not accept persons, being partakers 
of the holy mysteries \vith the Bishop, àssisting in all things, 
collecting the multitude together, that they l11ay love their 
Shepherd. And the Presbyters on the Right Hand have the 
care of those \vho labour at the Altar, that they should honour 
those \vho are worthy of all honour, and rebuke those who 
merit their rebuke. The Presbyters on the Left Hand shall 
have the care of the People, that they lnay be upright, that no 
one may be disturbed. And they shall instruct them that tbey 

hould be in all subjection. But when they have instructed. 
one, answering contulnaciously, those \vithin the Altar should 
be of one heart, and one D1ind, that they may receive the 
reward of that honour according to its desert. And all the rest 
shall fear lest they should deviate, and one of them should be- 
come changed like one \vasting a\vay, and all should be brought 
into captivity. (Copt. Can. 17, 18.) 
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III. How the Reader 28 to be pr01)ed, and what zs required 
of hi1n. 
T HE Reader shall be appointed after he hath been fully 
proved; one \vho bridleth his tongue, not a drunkard, no 
a derider in his speech, but decorous in his appearance; 
obedient, being the first to congregate on the Lord's Day; a 
Servant knowing \vhat is Ineet for hiIn, that he may fulfil the 
'V ork of publishing the Gospel. For he ,vho filleth the Ears 
of others with his Doctrines, it becometh hÏ1n the Inore that he 
should be a faithful 'V orkman before God. (Copt. Can. 19.) 


,!;
 
'1' 


IVa. How the Deacon zs to be proved, and what Z8 'required 
of lÛm. 
LET the Deacons be appointed by Three testifying to their 
Life. For it is ,vritten: "By the rl10uth of two or three 
\vitnesses shall every \vord be established." Let them be 
proved in every Service, all the People bearing \vitness to them, 
that they have resided \vith one wife, have brought up their 
children \vell, being humble, prudent, meek, sober, quiet; not 
vehement, nor Inunnurers; not double
tongued, nor \vrathful, 
for wrath destroyeth the wise; nor hypocrites. They shall not 
afitct the Poor, neither shall they accept the persons of the 
Rich; they shan not be drinkers of n1uch ,vine, being ready to 
act in every good service in secret. Cheerful in their habitations, 
constraining the Brethren \"ho have, that they should open their 
hand to give. And they also being givers, the goods being in 
comn10n, that the People may honour them with all honour, 
and all fear, beseeching with great earnestness those \vho walk 
in dissimulation. And sonle they should teach, and some they 
should rebuke, but the rest they should prohibit. But let those 
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who despise, and the contumacious, be cast out, knowing that 
all J\;Ien \vho are vehement or slanderers fight against Christ. 
(Copt. Can. QO.) 


0 0' 
"" 0 J. 
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I Vb. Additional Ordinance respecting tlte Deacons. 
LET the Deacons be doers of good Works, dra\ving near by 
day and night in every place. 1'hey must not exalt them- 
selves above the Poor, neither must they accept the persons of 
the Rich. They shall kno\v the Afflicted, that they n1ay give 
to him out of their store of 'Provisions; constraining those \vho 
are able for good works to gather them in, attending to the 
words of our Master: "I \vas an hungered, and ye gave me 
meat." For those \vho have ministered \vithout Sin, gain for 
themselves much confidence. (Copt. Can. 9ZQ.) 


.0. 


v. How t'tree lVidows are to be appointed, and wltat a'J'e their 
Duties. 


LET three Widows be appointed; two that they may give 
their \vhole attention to prayer for everyone \vho is in 
temptations, and that they may render thanks to Him \vhom 
they follow. But the other one should be left constantly \vith 
the WOlnen who are tried in sickness, Ininistering well; \vatching 
and telling to the Presbyters the things \vhich take place. N o'e 
a lover of filthy lucre; not given to drink: that she Inay be 
able to watch, that she Inay minister in the night. And if an- 
other desireth to help to do good works, let her do so according 
to the pleasure of her heart; for these are the good things 
which the Lord first commanded. (Copt. Can. 21.) 



 O. 
. oo
. 
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VI. For what Purpose Deaconesses are to be appointed. 


O HRIST gave no place for the W Ollien, that they might help 
) at the Altar. 1\Tartha said of 1\Iary : " See how she laughs." 
Mary said: "I laughed not; but he said to us, teaching, that 
the weak shall be liberated by the strong." 
Some say, it beColneth the Women to pray standing, and 
that they should not cast thelllselves down upon the Earth. 
'V omen are not to be appointed for a Service, besides this 
Service only, that they assist the Indigent. (Copt. Can. 26- 
Q8.) 


. 
 - 
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B. 
THE SECOND SET 
OF 


@rbinanccs of tbt 
btttcb of 
lexanbría trspcctíng tbr 
QtIerQU. 


(Coptic Collection, second book.) 


I. How a Bisllop is to be elected and ordained, and how he is 
to say tIle TIlanksgiving. 
A BISHOP shall be ordained \vho hath been chosen by all 
the People and is blameless. When the name of this one 
hath been named and they have agreed, all the People shall 
assemble together, and the Presbyters and Deacons, on the 
Lord's Day, all the Bishops consenting; and the Presbyters 
standing quietly, and they all being silent together, they shall 
pray in their heart that the Holy Spirit 111ay descend upon him. 
And he \vho is \yorthy out of the Bishops, everyone standing, 
putteth his hand upon him \vhom they have nlade a Bishop, 
praying over him. And 'v hen he is made a Bishop, let all give 
the Salutation of Peace to hiln, saluting hinl \vith the Inouth. 
And let the Deacons present the Holy COlnmunion to hin1. 
And he, \vhen he hath put his hand upon the Eucharist \vith 
the Presbyters, let him say the Thanksgiving: "The Lord be 
\vith you all." Let all the People say: "And with thy spirit." 
He shall say: "Lift up your hearts." The People shall say: 
" 'Ve have them to the Lord." fIe shall say again: "Let us 
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give thanks to the Lord." All the People shall say: "(It is) 
\vorthy and just." And let him pray thus, saying the (Prayers) 
following these, according to the custoln of the Holy Com- 
mUluon. (Copt. ColI. book II. can. 31.) 



. 

 


1*. The sa1ne according to the Ethiopic Collection. 
THE Bishop shall be chosen by all the People. He must be 
\vithout blame, as it is \vritten in the Apostle (Epistle to 
Timothy). In the week in which he is to be ordained, if all the 
People say of him, U We choose him," he is not to be molested. 
And they shall pray over him, and say: "0 God, sho\v Thy 
love to this man whom Thou hast prepared for us." And they 
shall choose one of the Bishops and one of the Presbyters; and 
they shall lay their hands upon his head and pray. (Ethiopic 
CoIl. can. 2.) 


-
. 

 


11*. How a Presbyter is to be ordained, according to that same 
EtlÛopic Collection. 
V\T HEN a Presbyter is to be ordained, there shall be done 
to him in every respect as is done to a Bishop, except 
placing hiln on the Cathedra, and they shall pray over him all 
the F rayers of the Bishop, except the name of the Bishop only; 
and the Presbyter shall equal the Bishop in every thing except 
the nalne of the Cathedra and of Ordination. For he hath not 
given to him the po\ver of Ordination. (The saIne, can. 4.) 


.0- 
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II. The same, according to the Coptic Collection. 
A ND when the Bishop shan ordain a Presbyter, he shall put 
his hands upon his head, and all the Presbyters shall touch 
him. And let him pray over him, according to the forn1 which 
we have spoken of concerning the Bishops. (Copt. Can. 32.) 
. 


.
. 

 


III. Row a Deacon is to be appointed, and what is his Office. 
A ND the Bishop shall àppoint a Deacon who hath been 
chosen: the Bishop alone shall lay his hands on him: 
because he shall not be ordained for the Priesthood but for the 
service of the Bishop, that he may do those things which he 
shall command him. Neither shall he be appointed, that 
e 
may be of the Council of all the Clergy, but that he may take 
care of the Sick, and he shall make them known to the Bishop. 
Neither shall he be appointed that he may receive the Spirit of 
Greatness which the Presbyter shall receive, but that he may 
be worthy that the Bishop may believe him in those things 
which it behoveth him. On this account the Bishop alone shall 
ordain the Deacon. (Copt. Can. 33 a .) 


G o 
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IV. In wltat a Bishop differs from an Elder. 
BUT the Bishop shall ordain the Presbyter. He shall lay 
the hand on him, because that same Spirit cOlneth upon 
him: for the Presbyter receiveth it only, he hath not po\ver to 
give it to the Clergy; therefore he \vill not be able to appoint 
the Clergy. The Presbyter is only sealing (is only able to bap- 
tize and give the Spirit to the Baptized in anointing him), the 
Bishop shall ordain hÎ1n. (Copt. Can. 33 b .) 
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V. That a Confessor needeth no Ordination to become Deacon 
or Presbyter. 
B UT if the Confessor hath been in Bonds for the name of the 
Lord, they shaH not lay hands on him for the service (of 
Deacons), or for the office of Presbyter, for he hath the honour 
of Eldership by his Confession. But if they will appoint him 
for a Bishop, they shall lay hands on hiIn. But if he is a Con- 
fessor, he shall not have been taken in before the Authorities; 
neither shall he have been punished \vith Bonds; neither shall 
he have been cast into Prison; neither shall he have been con- 
demned in any Injustice. But according to the Word, because 
he hath been reviled alone for the name of our Lord, and hath 
been punished \vith Punishment in a House, and hath confessed, 
he is worthy of every Sacerdotal Office from them, they shall 
lay hands on him, and everyone shall pray according to his 
ability. But if he is able to pray suitably, and the Prayer 
acceptable, it is good. But if, \vhen he again prayeth, he 
sendeth forth a Prayer in (a certain) measure, no one forbidding 
hÏ1n, let hiln only pray entirely in a right Faith. (Copt. Can. 
34.) 



. 

 


VI. How a Reader is to be appointed. 
THE Reader shall be appointed. fhe Bishop shall give him 
the Book of the Apostles, and shall pray over him, but he 
shall not Jay his hand upon him. (Copt. Can. 35.) 


.
. 
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VII. How Widows are to be appointed. 
BUT when a Widow is appointed, she shall not be ordained, 
but she shall be chosen by Name; and if her Husband 
hath been dead for a long tin1e, let her be appointed. But 
if she hath not delayed from the Death of her Husband, 
believe her not. But if she hath become old, let her be proved 
for a time; for often even the Passion long surviveth, and \vill 
have place in them. 
Let a Widow be appointed by Word only. She shall be 
united with the rest. They shall not lay hands on her, because 
she shall not put on the Eucharist, neither shall she per- 
form Public Service. But Imposition of Hands shall be with 
the Clergy for the Ministry. But the Widow is appointed for 
Prayer, and that is of aH. (Copt. Can. 37.) 


G o. 
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VIII. How Virgins are to be appointed. 
THERE shall be no Ilnposition of Hands on a Virgin; for it 
is her Choice alone that maketh her a Virgin. (Copt. Can. 
S8.) 


.
. 

 


IX. What is to be done with ltÏ1n who hath the Gifts of Healing. 
IF one shall say, " I have received the Gifts of Ilealing by a 
revelation," they shall not lay hands on hiln; for the thing 
itself will be manifest if he speak truth. (Copt. Can. 39.) 


- 
 . 
.
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c. 


THE THIRD SET 


OF 


@rbínanccs of tbe 
bltrcb of falexanbria te
pcctíng 
tbe 
lfrg!2. 


(Coptic Collection, fourth book.) 


I. How a Bishop is to be elected, proved, and ordained. 
I T is necessary that a Bishop should be ordained; first being 
chosen, being a holy Person, approved in all things, chosen 
by all the People; and when he hath been named and approved, 
let all the People, and the Presbyters, and the honoured Bishops 
assemble together on the Lord's Day, and let the principal 
among them ask the Presbyters' and all the People: "Is this 
the Man \vholn ye desire for a Ruler?" And if they shall say, 
" Yes, this is he in truth," let him ask them again: "Do ye aU 
bear \vitness to him, that he is worthy of this great, honourable, 
and holy Authority? and \vhether he hath been pure in the 
piety which he hath towards God? And \vhether he observeth 
justice to\vards all men? And \vhether he governeth his own 
house well? And \vhether his \vhole life hath been blameless, 
and he hath not been apprehended in any thing, neither those 
of his house î " 
And if they all together have \vitnessed that he is such an 
one according to the truth, and not according to favour, God 
the Father, and his only-begotten &on Jesus Christ our Lord, 
and the Holy Spirit being judge that these things are so; 
let them be asked the third time, if he be worthy of this 
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great Service, of this Sacrifice, "That out of the mouth of 
two or three witnesses every word may be established:" and 
if they shall say the third time that he is worthy, let their 
Votes be received from them all; and when they have given 
these cheerfully, let them be silent and quiet. And one of the 
principal Bishops shall take with him two other Bishops, all the 
Bishops standing near the Altar, praying in silence with the 
Presbyters; all the Deacons also holding the holy G-ospels 
spread open upon the head of him who is to be ordained, the 
Bishop praying to God over him. And when he hath finished 
praying over him, let one of the Bishops place the Oblation 
upon the hands of him who is ordained, and let the Bishops 
place hin1 upon the Throne which becometh him. (Copt. Can. 
65.) 


G o. 
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II. How the Bis/top is to ordain a Presbyter or Deacon. 
WHEN thou, 0 Bishop, ordain est a Presbyter, lay thy hand 
upon his head, all the Presbyters standing, and the Deacons 
praying, ordaining him. Thou shalt also ordain the Deacon 
according to this first Ordination. (Copt. Can. 67 a .) 



 o. 
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III. How he is to appoint Subdeacons, and Readers, and Dea- 
conesses. 


AND concerning the Subdeacons, and Readers, and Dea- 
conesses, it is not necessary to ordain them. (Can. 67 b .) 
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IV. That a Confessor needeth no Ordination, unless rnade a 
Bishop. 
O RDAIN not the Confeslwr, for this thing is of his Choice 
and Patience; for he is worthy of a great honour, as he 
who hath confessed the name of God and his Son, before Kings 
and Nations. But if there shall be occasion that he should be 
made a Bishop, or a Presbyter, or a Deacon, let him be ordained. 
(Can. 68 3 .) 
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v. Against arrogant and presumptuous Confessors. 
IF a Confessor who hath not been ordained hath seized for 
himself the Dignity, on account of the Confession, let him 
be anathematized; for he is not one since he hath denied the 
Command of Christ, and" hath become \vorse than an I nfidel." 
(Can. 68 b .) 



 

 


VI. Virgins not to be ordained. 
LET not a Virgin be ordained, for we have no Command 
from the Lord. For this struggle is her choice, and is not 
for the reproach of l\Iarriage, but for the leisure of serving God. 
(Can. 69.) 



 

 


VII. Precautions in the Appointment of lVidows. 
A 11 T IDO W shall not be ordained; but ifit is a great distance 
of time since her Husband died, and she has lived pru- 
dently, and they have not found any fault against her, and she 
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has taken care of those of her house well, as Judith and Anna, 
\vomen of purity, let her be appointed to the order of Widows. 
But if she hath not \vaited from the Death of her Husband 
believe her not, but let her be proved by the time. For the 
evil Passion remaineth in old Persons, with those who \vill 
permit it a place in themselves, if it be not restrained with a 
sharp Bridle. (Can. 70.) · 


.

 

 


VIII. Precautions as to Persons wlto l
ave tlte Gift of Healing 
the Possessed. 


E XORCISTS shall not be ordained, for the design is of the 
choice of the will, and of the grace of God, and Christ 
Jesus. vVhen the Holy Spirit is manifested in the man he will 
receive the Gift of Healing; it is made Inanifest by the reve- 
lation of God, by the grace of God \vhich is in hiln, giving light 
to a1l1nen. But if there be a necessity that he should be a 
Bishop, or Presbyter, or Deacon, let hÎ1n be ordained. (Can. 71.) 
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IX. Additional Ordinance as to t 
e case" of a Bishop having been 
ordained by one Bisltop only. 
IT is necessary that a Bishop should be ordained by three, or 
two, Bishops; but if one Bishop hath ordained him let him 
be anathematized. But if a necessity hath happened to anyone 
that he should be ordained by one only, because they are not 
able to gather together on account of the Pel'secution which 
is without, or on account of any other such like cause, let the 
Permission from l11any other holy Bishops be received for doing 
this, which is requisite for hiln. (Can. 72.) 
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x. General Definitions of the peculiar Ri9'
t and Power of the 
different ltIe'ìnbers of the Clergy- 
T HE Bishop blesseth, but is not blessed. He ordail1eth, layeth 
on hands upon men, putteth on the Oblation, receiveth the 
Blessing from the Bishops, but not from the Presbyters. The 
Bishop anathematizeth (excludeth) every Clergyman ,vho de- 
serveth to be anathematized (excluded); but to another Bishop 
he is without po\ver to do this alone. 
A Presbyter also blesseth and receiveth the Blessing fronl 
his fellow-Presbyter and from the Bishop; and he likewise 
giveth it to his fello,v-Presbyter. He layeth his hands on men, 
but he doth not ordain, neither doth he anathematize. He 
putteth out those who are under him; and if there are any 
deserving of Punishment, let him give it them. 
A Deacon doth not bless, neither doth he give the Blessing, 
but he receiveth it from the Bishop and the Presbyter. He 
doth not baptize, neither doth he put on the Eucharist. But 
\vhen the Bishop and the Presbyter have set on the Eucharist, 
the Deacon giveth the Cup, not as a Priest, but as one who 
ministereth to the Priests. There is 110 power in any other of 
the Clergy to do the ,vork of a Deacon. 
And a Deaconess doth not bless, neither doth she do any of 
those things ,vhich the Pre;;byters and the Deacons do, but sIle 
keepeth the Doors only, .and ministereth to the Presbyters at 
the time of the Baptism of W ornen, because this is becoming. 
A Deacon can put out the Subdeacon, and the Readers, and 
the Singer, and the Deaconesses, if occasion leads him, no 
Presbyter indeed being there. A Subdeacon has no po\ver to 
put out a Reader, or a Singer, or a Deaconess, or a Lay 
Person, for he is a J\Iinister to the Deacons. (Can. 73.) 
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APPENDIX. 


A. 


TIle Requisites and Duties of a Bishop, according to the Third 
Book if tlte Greek Apostolical Constitutions. 
A PASTOR who is to be ordained a Bishop in any Parish must 
be unblamable, unreprovable, free from all kinds of wickedness 
common among men, not under fifty years of age. . . . But if in a 
small Parish one advanced in years is not to be found, let some 
younger Person who hath a good report among his Neighbours, and 
is esteemed by them worthy of the office of a Bishop, . . . after 
Examination and a general good Report be ordained in peace . . . 
Let not a Bishop be given to filthy lucre, especially before the 
Gentiles, rather suffering than offering injuries, not covetous nor 
rapacious, no purloiner, no admirer nor hater of the poor, no evil- 
speaker nor false witness, not given to anger, no brawler, 110t 
entangled with the affairs of this life, not a surety for anyone, nor 
an accuser in suits about money, not ambitious, not double-minded 
nor double-tongued, not ready to hearken to calumny or evil- 
speaking, not a dissembler, not addicted to the heathen festivals, not 
given to vain deceits, not eager after worldly things nor a lover of 
money. For all these things are opposed to God, and pleasing to 
Demons. . . . 
Rebuke, 0 Bishop, those that sin, admonish those that are not con- 
verted, exhort those that stand to persevere in their goodness; 
receive the Penitent, for the Lord God hath promised with an oath 
to grant remission to the Penitent for what things they have done 
amiss. . . . Condemn the guilty Person with authority, afterwards 
try to bring him home with mercy and compassion and readiness to 
receive him, promising him salvation, if he will change his course of 
life . . . 
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Do not admit less Evidence to convict anyone than that of 
Three '\Vitnesses, and those of known and established reputations. 
Let the Bishop use those Tithes and First-fruits which are given 
according to the command of God, as a man of God; as also: let 
him dispense in a right manner the free-will Offerings, which are 
brought' in on account of the Poor, the Orphans, the Widows, the 
Afflicted and Strangers in distress, as having that God for the 
examiner of his accounts, who hath committed the disposition to him. 
Distribute to all those in want with Righteousness; and yourselves 
use the things which belong to the Lord, but do not abuse them; 
eating of them, but not eating them all up by yourselves; com- 
municate with those that are in want, and thereby'show yourselves 
unblamable before God. (Third Book, ch. 20. extract.) 


.
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B. 


On the AI arriage of tlte Clergy. 
A BISHOP, a Presbyter, and a Deacon, when they are constituted, 
must be but once married, whether their Wives be alive, or 
whether they be dead; and it is not lawful for them, if they are 
unmarried when they are ordained, to be married afterwards; or if 
they be then married, to marry a second time, but to be content with 
that "V"ife which they had ,vhen they came to Ordination. \Ve also 
appoint that the l\Iinisters and Singers and Readers and Porters shall 
be only once married. But if they entered into the Clergy before 
they were married, we permit them to marry, if they have an 
inclination thereto, lest they sin and incur Punishment. But we do 
not permit anyone of the Clergy to take to wife either an Whore or 
a Servant or a 'Yidow, or one that is divorced, as also the Law says. 
Let tIle Deaconess be a pure Virgin, or at least a 'Yidow who 
hath been but once married, faithful and well esteemed. (vi. 17.) 
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<<be erllrr nnll jfor1uularirø of tbe cirrbite: 


OR, 


THE CHRISTIA
 SACRIFICE AXD 'VORSHIP OF 
THE ANCIE
T CH"GRCH. 





 


THIS BOOK CONTAINETH: 


A. The Liturgy, or the General Order of the Service. 
First Part: Preparatory Service (Service of the Catechumens). 
Second Part: Service of the Believers, or Service of Thanks- 
giving (Eucharist). 
B. Some recorded early Forms cf Thanksgiving. 
I. The Hymn of Thanksgiving, or the l\Iorning Hymn of the 
early Church. 
1. According to the Alexandrian l\Ianuscript of the Bible. 
Also called Hymnus Angelicus. 
2. The same reduced to its primitive Form. 
II. The l\Iorning Psalm (Ps. lxiii. ), or the l\lorning Verse 
between Psalm Verses. 
III. The Evening Psalm (Ps. xli.), or the Song of Simeon, or the 
Christian Psalm composed of Psalm Verses. 
IV. The Evening Hymn of the Greek Christians. 
V. The Evening Hymn of the Apostolic Constitutions. 


APPENDIX. 


I. A Form of Prayer of Thanksgiving before the Communion. 
II. A Form of Thanksgiving after the Communion. 
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A. 



be 1Liturg
, or tbc Øiencral @rbrr of tDe 
erbttr. 


FIRST PART. 


PREP.A.RA-TORY SERVICE, or SEBP'ICE OF THE C.A.TECHUMENS. 
Accessible also to the Hearers, who are lean1Ïng the Word, but have not yet taken 
the Sacred Pledge, and therefore do not belong to the Communion of the 
Believers. 


A Psalm of the Old (or New?) Testament sung in the antiphonic l\Ianner 
of the Hebrew poetry, according to Hemistichs. 
Or also an Act of Humiliation and Confession. 
The Doxology, or the Praise, at the end of a Psalm: 
Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost, 
for ever and ever. Amen. 


Or, 
Glory be to tl
e Father, and to the Son, with tIle Holy Ghost, 
for ever and ever. Amen. 


Or, 
Glory be to the Father in (or through) the Son, and through tIle 
Holy Ghost, for ever and ever. Amen. 
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A Canticle of the Old Testament. 
Or a Christian Hymn or Sacred Song. 
Lesson from the Old Testament. 
Lesson from the New Testament. 
Homily, or Explanation of Scripture, especially of the Gospel, and Exhorta- 
tions to Christ.ian Faith and Life. 
Dismissal of the Catechumens or Hearers, with Blessing. 


. 


SECOND PART. 


The SEIWICE OF THE BELIEJTERS, or SERJTICE OF TH.A.NKSGIJTING (Eucharist). 


The Oblation, or Placing of Bread and Wine (and First-fruit
) on the 
Communion Table. 
Generally a "\V ord of Admonition premised, as : 
No Profane! 
Wisdom! 
The mutual Salutation of Bishop ( or Presbyters) and People: 
The Lord be with you: 
And with tlty Spirit. 
The Preface, or Introduction to the Thanksgiving for the Gifts of God and 
for Christ's Redemption: 
Lift up your Hea
ts : 
We lift tltem up unto tlte Lord. 
I
et us give thanks unto the Lord: 
It is 'lneet and 'figltt so to do. 
The Prayer of Thanksgiving: either only 
The Lord's Prayer, 
to which, for that purpose, the following Doxology or concluding Praise 
was added, with the usual Response: 
For Thine is the Kingdom, and the Power, and the Glory, for 
ever and ever. 
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[Or, 
For Thine is the Po\ver for ever and ever.] 
Am,en. 
Or, besides, a free Prayer of the Bishop or Elder, praising God's Benefits 
from the Creation of the 'V orId, and asking his Blessing for the 
Communicants. 
(The 'V ords of the Institution formed no necessary part of this 
Prayer of Consecration, but may have been historically recited.) 
The Communion of all the Believers present, taken both in the Breaù and 
in the Cup. 


Antiphonic Verses used before the Communion, according to tlte Custom of tlte Church. 
The Cherubic Hymn, or Trisagion, from Isaiah: 
Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord the God of Sabaoth. 
Heaven and Eart1
 are full of Thy G10l'Y. 
After this Verse, or perhaps originally instead of it, was sung: 
The Hy.mn- of Thanksgiving, or the Morning Hymn. 
(See the text at the head of the Hymns.) 


. 


Oilier Antiphonic Verses used before the Communion: 
Hosanna to the Son of David: 
Blessed be l
e who cornetl
 in the N aJne of the Lord. 
Or, 


God is the Lord: 
lVho 'was made manifest to us in the Flesh. 
Or, Exhortations anù Admonitions to the Congregation: 
He \vho is holy, let him dra\v near: 
If he is not, let hirn beC01Jle so through Penitence. 
Or, 
This is Maranatha! (the Lord cometh!) 


After tlie Communion. 
Prayer of Thanksgiving, for the Benefit anù Grace received (sometimes the 
Lord's Prayer with Doxology used at this place). 
The Dismissal of the Congregation with the Bles
ing. 
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be recorbdJ eatl
 

tnn$ anb .fForms of 
banRsgíb{ng. 


. 


I. The Hymn of Thanksgiving, or the Morning Hymn of the early Church. 
1. According to the Alexandrian 
Ianuscl'ipt of the Bible: also called Hymn'lls 
Angelicus. 
G LORY be to God on high, and on Earth Peace, good Will 
among Men. 'V e pr
ise Thee, we bless Thee, \ve \vorship 
Thee: we give thanks to Thee for Thy great Glory; 0 Lord, 
heavenly King, God the Father Almighty! 0 Lord, the only- 
begotten Son Jesus Christ; and the Holy Ghost, 0 Lord God! 
o Lamb of God! Son of the F
ther, that takest away the Sins 
of the World, have l\Iercy upon us. Thou that takest away 
the Sins of the World, have J\Iercy upon us, receive our Prayer. 
Thou that sittest at the right hand of God the Father, have 
Mercy upon us. For Thou only art holy: Thou only the Lord, 
Jesus Christ, to the Glory of God the Father. Amen. 




 
? 


2. The same reduced to its primitive Form. 
G LORY be to God on high: 
And on Earth Peace, good lrill among J1Ien. 
[Or, perhaps more primitively: 
And on Earth Peace among tile j
Ien of good 1Vilt.] 


. 
vVe praise Thee, \ve bless Thee, we \vorship Thee, 
IVe gÌ'l'e Tllanks to Thee for Th.y great Glory. 
o Lord heavenly King, God the Father Ahnighty : 
Lord God! 
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o Lord, the only-begotten Son: 
Jesus Christ! 
That takest a\vay the Sins of the World: 
Have Mercy upon us. 
Thou that takest away the Sins of the W orId : 
Have Mercy upon us, receive our Prayer. 
Thou that sittest at the right hand of God the Father: 
Have lJlercy upon us. 


For thou only art Holy: 
Thou only art tlte Lord, Jesus Christ: 
To the Glory of God the Father. Amen. 



 

 


II. The 
forning Psalm (Ps. !xiii.), or the following },[orning Verse between. 
Psalm Verses: 


E VERY day \vill I bless Thee: 
And I \vill bless Thy Nalne for ever and ever. 
Vouchsafe, 0 Lord, to keep us this Day without Sin. 
Blessed art Thou, 0 I...4ord God of our Fathers: 
And thy Name be praised and glorified for ever and ever. 
Am/en. 


.ø. 


lIT. The Evening Psalm (Ps. xli.), or the Song of Simeon, or the following Psalm 
composed of Psalm Verses: 


BLESSED art thou, 0 Lord, teach me Thy Statutes. 
Lord, Thou hast been our Dwelling-place in all Gene- 
ra tions. 
I said, Lord, be merciful unto me: 
Heal nlY Soul, for I have sinned against Thee. 
LOl
d, I flee unto Thee to hide Ine. 


E 2 
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'reach Ine to do Thy Will: 
For thou art Iny God. 
For with Thee is the Fountain of Life: 
In Thy Light shall \ve see Light. 
o continue thy Loving-kindness unto them that know Thee. 


· .(#>. 


IV. The Evening Hymn of tIle Greek Christians. 


S ERENE Light of holy Glory, 
Of the Father everlasting, Jesus Christ! 
Having come to the' Setting of the Sun, 
And seeing the Evening Light, 
We praise the Father and the Son 
And the Holy Spirit of God. 
It behoveth to praise Thee 
At all Times \vith holy Songs, 
Son of God \vho hast given Life, 
Therefore the 'V orld glorifieth Thee. 


.
. 


V. The Evening Hymn of .he Apostolic Constitutions. 


P RAISE, 0 ye Servants, the Lord: 
Praise the Name of the Lord. 
We praise Thee, we sing unto Thee, we bless Thee: 
On account of Thy great Glory. 
o Lord the King, Father of Christ: 
Of the spotless Lamb, which taketh away the Sins of the World. 
It behoveth to praise Thee: 
It behoveth to sing unto Thee. 
It behoveth to glorify Thee, God and Father: 
Through the Son, in the IIoly Ghost, for ever and ever. Amen. 
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APPENDIX 


FROM 


THE SEVENTH BOOl\: OF THE GREEK COKSTITUTIONS. 


1f.tturgícal .:ffonnularícs. 


I. A Form of Prayer of ThanRsgiring befure tlte Communion. 
1"
TE thank Thee, our Father, for that Life which Thou hast made 
f V known to us by Jesus thy Son, by ,vhom Thou mad est all 
thing8, and takest care of the whole World; whom Thou hast sent to 
become :\Ian for our Salvation; whom Thou hast permitted to suffer 
and to die; whom Thou hast raised up, and been pleased to glorify, 
and hast set down on Thy right hand: by whom Thou hast promised 
us the Resurrection of the Dead. Do Thou, 0 Lord Almighty, 
Everlasting God, so gather together Thy Church from the ends of 
the Earth into Thy Kingdom, as this (Corn) was once scatt
red, and 
is now become one Loaf. "\Ve also, our Father, thank Thee for the 
precious Blood of Jesus Christ, which ,vas shed for us, and for IIis 
precious Body, whereof we celebrate this Representation, as Himself 
appointed us, to shew forth his Death. For, through Him, Glory is 
to be given to Thee for ever. Amen. 
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II. A Form, of TllanRsgiring after tlte Communion. 
'V E tllank Thee, 0 God and Father of Jesus our Saviour, for 
Thy Holy Name, which Thou hast made to inhabit among us; 
and tbat J{nowledge, :Faith, Love, and Immortality, which Tll0U 
hast given us through Thy Son Jesus. Thou, 0 Almighty Lord, the 
God of tbe Universe, hast created the World, and the things that 
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are therein by Him; and hast planted a Law in our Souls, and 
beforehand diùst prepare things for the convenience of l\Ien. 0 God 
of our holy and blan1eless Fathers, Abraham and Isaac and Jacob, 
Thy faithful Servants; Thou, 0 God, who art powerful, faithful, 
and true, and without Deceit in Thy Promises; who didst send upon 
Earth Jesus Thy Christ to converse with l\len, as a l\lan, when he 
,vas God, the 'V ord, and l\Ian, to take away error by the roots; do 
Thou, even now, through Him, be mindful of this Thy Holy Church, 
which Thou hast purchased with the precious Blood of Thy Christ, 
and deliver it frOlll all Evil, and perfect it in Thy Love and Thy 
Truth, and gather us all together into Thy Kingdom ,vhich Thou 
hast prepared. Alll,en. 
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FIRST CHAPTER. 


REGULATION OF CHRISTIAN LIFE RESPECTIXG THE WORSBIP 
A.;.,D SERVICE. 


(From the Seventh Book of the Greek Constitutions.) 


I. That the Christians are to fast in the Holy lVeek, but keep 
the Sabbatlt as a Festival, except Easter-Eve. 


-"'
<;\ \
ET not your Fasts be ,vith the Hypocrites; for 

' (

:
, i 
=
 they fast on the second and fifth days of the 
<i. 

(


 (Holy) ,veek. But do you either fast the entire 
c;
 
 
ì
 t. 
 . . . 
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 FIve Days (
Ionday to FrIday In the Holy 'V eek), 
() or on the Fourth Day of the 'Veek, and on the 
Day of the Preparation (vVednesday and Friday of the Holy 
"\V eek). Because on the fourth day the COl1delnnation went 
out against the Lord, Judas then pron1Ïsing to betray hiln for 
money; and you Inust fast on the Day of the Preparation, 
because on that day the Lord suffered the death of the Cross, 
under Pontius Pilate. But keep the Sabbath and the Lord's 
Day Festival; because the fonner is the memorial of the 
Creation, and the latter of the Resurrection. But there is one 
only Sabbath to be observed by you in the whole year, 'which 
is that of our Lord's Burial, on which Inen ought to keep a 
Fast, but 110t a Festival. For inaslnuch as the Creator was 
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then under the earth, the sorrow for hiln is lnore forcible than 
the joy for the Creation: for the Creator is more honourable 
by nature and dignity than his O\V11 Creatures. (VII. Q3.) 
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II. On the Celebration of the Lord's Day. 
O N the Day of the Resurrection of the Lord, that is the 
Lord's Day, asselnble yourselves together, without fail, 
giving thanks to God and praising him for those ll1ercies He 
has besto\ved upon )'ou, through Christ; and for that He has 
delivered you from ignorance, error, and bondage; that your 
Sacrifice may be unspotted, and acceptable to God, \vho has 
said concerning his Universal Church: "In every place shall 
Incense and a pure Sacrifice be offered unto rne,. for I arn a 
great King, saith the Lord Almighty, and rny name is wondelful 
among the Heathen." (VII. 30.) 
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III. That tlte Faithful alone are to partake of the Eucharist. 


LET no one eat of these things that is not initiated; but 
those only who have been baptized into the death of the 
Lord. But if anyone that is 110t initiated conceal himself and 
partake of the saIne, " He eatetlt eternal Dam/nation;" because 
being not of the faith of Christ he has partaken of such things 
as it is not lawful for him to partake of, to his o\vn punishment. 
But if anyone is a Partaker through Ignorance, instruct him 
quickly, and initiate him, that he lnay not go out and despise 
)'ou. (vu. 25.) 
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IV. How far Presbyters coming froln other Ckltrches are to be 
allowed to say the Thanksgiving. 
W HOSOEVER being a Presbyter cometh to you and giveth 
thanks in a Christian manner, receive him as a Disciple 
of Christ. But if he preach another Doctrine, different from 
that ,vhich Christ has delivered to you, such an one you must 
not permit to give thanks; for such an one rather affronteth 
God than glorifieth him. But whosoever cometh to you, let 
him be first examined, and then received, for ye have Under- 
standing, and are able to kno,v the right hand from the left, 
and to distinguish false Teachers from true Teachers. But 
when a Teacher con1eth to you, supply him with what he 
,vanteth in all readiness. And even when a false Teacher 
cometh, you shall give him for his necessity, but shall not receive 
his error. Nor indeed may ye pray together with him, lest ye 
be polluted as ,veIl as he. Every true Prophet or Teacher that 
cOlneth to you is worthy of his nlaintenance, as being a Labourer 
in the Word of Righteousness. (vu. Q8.) 
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SECOND CHAPTER. 


RULES OF CHRISTIAN CONDUCT IN THE LOVE-FEASTS AND OTHER 
SOCIAL MEETINGS, AND IN DOl\IESTIC LIFE. 


I. That the Bishop is always to be ready to take Bread and 
lVine in the Church witlt _anyone Believer 'lvllo wisheth it. 
LET Wido,vs and Virgins fast often, and let them pray in 
the Church; like,vise the Presbyters and the Laity, let 
then1 fast ,vhen they will. But the Bishop is not able to fast 
except on the day that all the People fast. For it Inay be that 
some one n1ay ,vish to take something in the Church, and it is 
not possible for hÏ1n to deny. And if he break the Bread at all, 
he \vill taste the Bread, and eat it, and the rest of the Believers 
with hÏ1n. Let thelTI receive from the hand of the Bishop a 
portion of the same Bread, before each one shall divide the 
Bread ,vhich is for hiln; for this is a Blessing and is not a 
'Thanksgiving, like the body of the Lord. (Copt. ColI. book II. 
can. 47.) 


.
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II. How (}hristians are to behave in their Love-Feasts. 


IT becometh everyone before he drink to take the Cup and 
give thanks over it, that he may drink and eat with purity. 
And thus let theln give to the CatechUlnens of the Bread of 
Exorcisn1, and a Cup. (Can. 48.) 
And let those who eat remember him who has called theIn, as 
often as they eat. For on this account he constrained then1, 
that they should COlne in under his roof. (Can. 49.) 
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And when ye eat and drink in tranquillity, drink not that ye 
may be drunken, that men Inay deride you, and he who has 
called you is sorrowful for your Dissoluteness. But that he 
shall pray the Saints (Believers) to go in to him; for he has 
said, "Y e are the Salt of the Earth." 
If they have given to you all the Portions together, thou 
shalt COlne bearing thy Part alone. And \vhen you have been 
called to eat, you shall eat only what sufficeth you, for as to 
what ren1aineth, he who has called you shall do with it what he 
pleaseth, so that it remaineth for the Believers, and he \vill 
rejoice in your entering in to hiln. 
And those who have been called shall surely eat, but let them 
eat in peace, and not contentiously. And if the Bishop should 
cOln111and anyone to seek for a ,vord, let hiln ans\ver him. 
And if the Bishop has spoken, let everyone be silent \vith 
attention, until he interrogateth him again. And if a Bishop 
be not there, but tbe Believers alone are at the Supper, let them 
receive the B]essing from the Presbyter, if he be there, but if 
he be not there, let then1 receive it froln a Deacon. Like\vise 
that the Catechumen receive the Bread of Exorcism. The 
Laity being by thelnselves without a ClergYlnan, let them eat 
\vith 1110deration, but the Layman cannot give the Blessing. 
(Can. 50.) 
And let each one eat with Thanksgiving, in the name of God, 
for this is proper for the Servant of God, that \ve all should be 
watchful, and the Gentiles \vill elTIulate us. (Can. 51.) 


.
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III. How one of tlte Tf ido'Ws may take part in a Love-Feast. 
IF anyone desireth for a time to call the \Vidows, Jet him feed 
everyone who is become old, and send them a\vay before 
the Evening cometh. And if it be not possible for the Clergy- 
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Inan to whom they have Ininistered to COlne, let him give 
them Wine and something to eat, and they shall eat in their 
own House, as they will. (Can. 52.) 


.&,. 
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IV. How the Cltristian is to begin his Day-work by Prayer and 
by hearing tlte lVord of God and taking the Communion, if 
there is a Place of Christian 
feeting. 
L ET all Believers \vhen they shall \vake up, before they put 
their hand to any Work, pray to the Lord, and thus let 
them approach their Work. 
And when there shall be a Word of Instruction let them 
prefer it greatly to go to hear the Word of God for the 
edification of their Souls. Anù let thern hasten that they may 
go into the Church, the place in which the Spirit quickeneth. 
(Coptic ColI. book II. can. 57.) 


. 
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V. The same Ordinance a.rnplified. 


A ND all Believers, men and women, when they have 
risen in the morning from sleep, before they touch any 
Work, let them wash their hands, anù they shall pray to God, 
and thus let them proceed to their Work. 
And when it cometh to pass that there shall be an Exhort- 
ation of the Word of God, let everyone choose. for himself to 
go to that place, reckoning this in his heart, that he has heard 
God speaking in the Exhortation, for praying in the Church 
\vill prevail. For when the Darkness of the day is passed by, 
let the timid reckon that it is a great Sin if he go not to the 
place in \vhich they exhort; and especially he who is able to 
read. Or when the Teacher cometh, let not anyone of you be 
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last in the Church, the place in which they instruct. Then it 
shall be given to hiln \vho speaketh that he shall declare things 
useful to everyone, and thou shalt hear the things thou thinkest 
not, and thou shalt profit by those things which the Holy Spirit 
shall give to thee by the Exhortation; and thus thy Faith shal1 
be established by those things \vhich thou hast heard. And 
they shall speak to thee again in that place of those things 
\vhich it beconleth thee to do in thy house. Therefore let every 
one hasten to go into the Church, the place \vhere the Holy 
Spirit stirs up. (Can. G2 a .) 
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VI. That every faitliful Person is to take the Communion at the 
Dawn of Day, and how. 
A ND let every Believer hasten to partake of the Eucharist 
before he tasteth of any other thing. 
Let everyone take care by investigation that no Unbeliever. 
eateth of the Eucharist; nor a Inouse, nor other creature; or 
that any other thing indeed has fallen into it \vhich has strayed. 

'his is the Body of Christ \vhich all Believers partake of, and 
it is not becoming to despise it. 
For if thou hast blessed the Cup in the name of God, and 
hast partaken of it, like as of the Blood of Christ, keep thyself 
with the greatest care: spill not of it, lest a strange Spirit 
should lick it up, that God may not be angry with thee as one 
,vho has despised it, and thou shalt be guilty of the Blood of 
Christ by thy contempt of the price by \vhich thou ,vast 
purchased. 
Let the Deacons and the Presbyters assen1ble daily in the 
place in which the Bishops shall c0111mand theln; and the 
Deacons shall not be negligent in assembling to see to an 
things, unless Sickness hinder theln. When they have collected 
all, let thenl Inake the distribution to those in the Church. 
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And thus \vhen they have prayed let each one proceed to the 
eluployment appointed hiIn. (CoptJic Collection, book II. can. 
57-60.) 
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VII. How the Christian is to edify kimselfin his own House. 
WHEN there is a day in \vhich there is no Exhortation, let 
everyone being in his House take a holy Book, reading 
in it sufficiently \vhat appeare.th to hiln useful. (Can. 6Qb.) 
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VIII. At wllat Hours and with what Meditations tlte Cllristian 
is to pray, lJforning, Forenoon, Noon, Afternoon, 
Evening, and lJliddle of the Night. 
A ND if thou art in thy House, pray at the Third Hour, 
- blessing God. But if thou art in another place having 
opportunity at that tilne, pray in thy heart to God; for in that 
hour they saw Christ nailed to the Wood. Therefore, also, in 
the old La\v it is cOIllInanded that they should put on the 
Shewbread continually, the Type of the Body and Blood of 
Christ. He also is the Bread which came do\vn froln Heaven. 
Pray again like\vise at the Sixth Hour; for \vhen they 
crucified Christ on the Wood of the Cross that Day \vas 
divided, and there was great Darkness. Wherefore let thelll 
pray at that time \vith a fervent Prayer, availing themselves of 
the voice of Him who prayed (at that hour) causing all Creation 
to be dark, by reason of the unbelief of the J e\vs. 
Let them pray again a great Prayer and a great Praise at the 
Ninth Hour; for thou shalt be enlightened like the Souls of 
the righteous who blessed the Lord God of truth. He \vho 
relnelnbered the Saints, sent to theln his Son, who is his Word, 
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who enlightened them. For in that hour the Side of Christ 
\vas pierced with a Spear, and Blood and 'Vater caIne out; and 
after\vards it was light the relnaining part of the Day until the 
evening. Therefore thou also, if thou hast gone to thy rest, 
thou art to remelnber another Day, anù realize the type of the 
Resurrection. 
Pray again before thou restest thyself upon the Bed of thy 
repose. 
And if thou hast risen at 
Iidnight upon thy Bed, \vash thy 
hands aud pray; but thou shalt wash thy hands in pure \vater. 
And if thou hast a vVife pray together \yith one another. But 
if she has not yet believed, thou shalt \vithdra\v thyself into a 
place and shalt pray alone, and return again to thy place. But 
thou who art bound in J\tlarriage refrain not froln Prayer, for 
thou art not defiled. For those \vho are washed, have no need 
to wash again, for they are purified and are clean. And if thou 
breathest in thy hand,... sealing thyself with the Vapour which 
shall COlue out of thy 1\louth, thou shalt be all clean, to thy 
foot, for this is the Gift of the Holy Spirit. And the Drops of 
'Vater are the baptisnlal Drops cOlning up froln the fountain, 
that is, the heart of the Believer, purifying him who believeth. 
There is a necessity again that Prayers should be Blade at 
that hour: for the Elders, they \vho delivered this work to us, 
likewise taught us thus to purify ourseh-es; for in that hour all 
Creation is silent, praising God. The stars and the trees and 
the \vaters are as all the host of Angels who stand around, 
serving \vith the Souls of the Just, praising God Ahnighty at 
that time. Therefore it becometh Believers to pray at that 
hour. The Lord again has spoken after this lnanner, witnessiug 
to this, saying: "In tlle {middle of tlte night behold there u'as a 
Cl;Y, Be/wld tlte bridegro01n cometlt, C01ne ye out to 'lneet Itim." 
And he iIlterpreted the "r ord again, saying: " 1Vatcll, there- 
fore, because ye know not the day neither the flour when tlte Son 
of ]}Ian cometh." Likewise if thou shalt rise at the tÎ1ne of the 
Cock-crowing, pray, because the Children of Israel denied 
Christ at that hour. 'This ,ve have kno\vn who believe on hiln 
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by Faith, looking for the hope of the Day of Light for ever, 
which shall enlighten us for ever in the Resurrection of 
the Dead. 
And all ye Believers, if ye fulfil these things, and remember 
that ye teach one another, and instruct the Catechulnens to 
perforln theIn, nothing shall try you, and Je shall not mourn 
for ever. (Can. 6Qc.) .. 
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IX. TPhat is tlte Meaning of tlte Christia.n signing hirnself 'lvitlt 
the Sign of the Cross. 
R EM.EMBER Christ continually, and receive this name at 
all tilnes, sealing thy Forehead in fear, for this is the 
Sign which is kno\vn and manífest, and by this the Devil is 
ruined. If thou hast done it in Faith thou art not only kno\vn 
before men, but thou hast the knowledge that it is a Sign. 
For the Adversary the Devil looks to the power of the heart 
only; and if he seeth the inner Man that is rational, sealed 
\vithin and \vithout with the Seal of the Word of God, he 
fleeth immediately, fleeing frolll hiln through the Holy Spirit 
\vhich is in the l\Ian, \vho has granted him a place in hÍ1nself. 
This also lVloses the Prophet first taught us by the Passover. 
For he comInanded that they should sprinkle the Blood of the 
Lamb which had been killed, upon the Lintel and the two 
Door-posts, s110wing to us the Faith \vhich is now in us, \vhich 
\vas given to us by the perfect Lalnb. If we have sealed our- 
selves with this on our Foreheads, \vith our hands, \ve shall be 
delivered from those \vho wish to destroy us. 
And if ye receive these things \vith Thanksgiving and a right 
Faith, ye shall be sanctified, and received into eternal Life. 
(Can. 62 d .) 
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x. Injunction on the Praying of the Lord's Prayer. - :From the 
Greek Constitutions. 
TV HEN ye pray, .be not y
 as lite lIypocrites, but as the 
Lord has appoInted us In the Gospel, so pray ye: OU1" 
Father which art in Ileaven; hallowed be tllY Na71le; thy J[ing- 
dom, C01ne; thy TVill be done as in Ileaven, so on earth; give us 
this Day our daily Bl"ead; and forgi'l,e us our Debts, as we for- 
give Ollr Debtors; and lead us not into Temptation, but deli'ver 
us fro11l Evil; for tllÍne is tIle Kingdom for ever. Arnen. Pray 
thus thrice in a day, preparing yourselves beforehand, that ye 
may be worthy of the adoption of the Father; lest \vhen ye call 
hinl Father unworthily, ye be reproached by him, as Israel his 
first-born Son was once told: If I be a Father, u./tere is 'Iny 
Glory? and if I be a LOl'd, wltere is 'my Fear? For the Glory 
of Fathers is the Holiness of their Children; and the Honour 
of l\Iasters is the Fear of their Servants, as the contrary is 
dishonour and confusion: for, saith he, Tllrollgll you my name 
is blaspllemed among the Gentiles. (VII. 24.) 


.
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XI. On Private and Public Devotion. - FrOlll the Fifth Book 
of the Coptic Canons. 
\
THEN you rise in the l\Iorning, pray. Pray again at the 
, V Third Hour, and the Sixth, and the Ninth, and in the 
Evening, and at the tilne of Cock-crowing. And at the time of 
the Light appearing, because the Lord has enlightened us: he 
has caused the night to pass by, and has brought to us also the 
light of day. And at the Third Hour, because Pilate gave 
sentence on the Lord at that hour. And at the Sixth, because 
they crucified Christ at that hour, and \vhen they pierced his 
side Blood and vVater caIne out. And again at the Ninth, be- 
cause ,vhen they crucified the Lord, all the earth trenl bled and 
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\vas troubled at the audacity of the ungodly Jews; for nature 
could not bear seeing its Lord mocked. And in the Evening, 
you shall give thanks, because he has given you the night for 
rest froul the labours of the day. And at the time of Cock- 
cro\ving JOU shall pray, because it announceth to you in that 
hour the approach of day, that you may proceed to the works 
of the light to perf OrIn th
. - 
If it be not possible to go into the Church on account of the 
Unbelievers, thou, 0 Bishop, shalt luake the Asselnbly in thy 
House, that the Servants of God may not assemble together 
with the Ungodly. For it is not the place that sanctifieth the 
luan, but the lnan that sanctifieth the place. If the Ungodly 
take possession of the plàce, flee from it, because they have 
polluted it. For as holy men sanctify a place, thus again it is 
that they who are not holy pollute it. 
If it has been iInpossible to asseluble together either in the 
House or in the Church, let everyone sing by hilnself; let him 
read, let hin1 pray; or the Congregation not being there, two 
or three together. For he saith: " fVhere two or three are 
gatllered together in my name, I am with tllem in their midst." 
Let not a Believer pray in the houses of the Catechulnens, 
for it is not just that he who partaketh of the 1\Iystery should 
touch those \\'ho partake not. Neither let hiln \vho serveth 
God pray in the house with an Heretic: "For what fellowship 
has Ligltt with Darkness, or what part llas Cltrist 'with /)"fatan?" 
If a believing Man or W Oinan have dwelt \vith a Slave, 
let them separate, or let them be cast out of the Church. (75 c .) 


.
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XII. On wllat Days Cllristians are to celebrate tIle COrnmelJlO- 
ration of tile Dead. 
LET them keep the Third Day for those who have gone to 
sleep, \vith Psalms and Prayers, on account of him \vho 
arose from the Dead after three days. 
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And let them celebrate their Seventh Day making remem- 
brance of the living, and those \vho have slept. 
And let them again celebrate their 1'1011th from the pattern 
of the Ancients; for thus did the People mourn for ::\Ioses. 
And let theln observe the Cornpletion of their Year for a 
Sign of their Relnembrance, giving to the Poor out of the 
Goods of him who has died, making a remelnbrance of hilu. 
.tnd \ve say these things concerning the Servants of God 
only. But concerning the Ungodly, if thou givest every thing 
which is in the world for them to the Poor, thou wilt profit 
them nothing. For those to \"hom God has been an Enemy in 
this world, he will not cease being an Enemy to after they have 
departed out of this \vorld, for there is no Inj ustice in him: 
"TIle rigllteous Lord has Zo
'ed righteollsness." And again, 
" Behold tIle 'lnan and his work." (Can. 76 a .) 


.
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XIII. How Presbyters and Deacons are to belta-ve at the Funeral 
lJ,Ieals. 


B UT if they call you in those days; eat \vith order and the 
fear of God, as those ,,,ho are able to intercede for those 
\vho have departed out of this ,vorld; for ye are Presbyters and 
Deacons of Christ. You ought therefore to be sober con- 
tinually, among yourselves alone, and \vith others, that you 
111ay be able to "\varn the unruly;" for the Scripture saith, 
" The great are wrathful: let them not drink wine, lest when 
tlley drink they should forget 'lvisdO'ln, and be unable to judge 
'With equit!J." And therefore after God Almighty and his 
beloved Son Jesus Christ, and the Holy Spirit, are not the 
Bishops and the Presbyters the chief persons in the Church? 
But we say these things, not forbidding thelll that they should 
not drink at all, for it is not possible that \ve can despise what 
God has nlade for the Cheerfulness of l\Ien; but ,ve conllnand 
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that they should not drink to excess. For the Scripture saith 
not, "Drink not \vine at all;" but what doth it say? it 
saith: "Drink not 'wine to excess:" and again, " T!torns spring 
'Up in the hands of tlte Drunka'rd." And \ve say not this of the 
Clergy alone, but of the Lay Christians also, upon \vhom the 
nalTIe of Christ Jesus our Lord hath been called. For these are 
the things which have been said concerning thenl: "Who !tas 
'woe? and who has trouble? and who !tas judgm,ents? and 'who llas 
evil conz'lJutnications? and 'wllo lias beatings 'lvitllout cause? or 
who !tas !tis eyes '}na'}'ked? Do not those 'who tar'}'y long at tile 
'lvine, and 'Who seek w!tere are t!te 'lvine taverns? " (Copt. Can. 
book v. can. 7Gb.) 



 " 
'000 . 
,Or 


XIV. How Celneteries and Burials are to be arranged. 
LET them not burthen a Inan to bury men in the Cemeteries, 
for it is the work of aU the Poor. But let theln give Wages 
to the Workman who diggeth, and a Gìft to the Keepers, and 
to those in that place who have had the care of it. Let the 
Bishop support thenl, that no one may press upon theln among 
those who go to those places. (Book II. can. 61.) 


G o. 
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XV. That Christians ought to abstain fr0111 eating sacrificial 
Meat. 


B UT do ye abstain fronl things offered to Idols; for they 
offer them in honour of Demons, that is, to the dishonour 
of the One God, that ye nlay not becoille partners with DenlOllS. 
(Greek Const. book VII. ch. Ql.) 
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XVI. How 'many Days tlte Servants are to work. 


L Err the Servants ,vork Five Days, but the Sabbath and the 
Lord's Day let them have ]eisure for the Church, that they 
may be taught Piety in the service of God. On the Sabbath 
the Lord rested from all the work of Creation which he had 
finished: the Lord's Day is (a day of rest) on account of the 
Resurrection of the Lord. 
And Jet them not work in the 'Veek of the great Passover, 
and that which follows it, \vhich is the Feast: the one in which 
they crucified the Lord, and the other in \vhich he rose from the 
Dead. For it is necessary that they should know by the Teach- 
ing \vho died and rose again. (Can. 75 b .) 
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APPENDIX. 


On Conjugal Life and on IJìzpurities. 
A HUSBAND, therefore, and a Wife, when they live together in 
la\vfull\Iarriage, and rise from one another, may pray without 
observing any rite; and without washing they are clean. But 
whosoever corrupteth and deflleth another man's Wife, or is defiled 
with an Harlot; when he ariseth up from her, though he should wash 
himself in the entire ocean and all the rivers, cannot be clean. Do 
not therefore keep any such Observances about legal and natural 
Purgations, as thinking you are defiled by them. Neither do you 
seek after Jewish separations, or perpetual washings, or purifications 
upon the touch of a dead body. But without such Observances 
assemble in the Cemeteries, reading the holy Books, and singing for 
the 1\1artyrs which are fallen asleep, and for all the Saints from the 
beginning of the world, and for your Brethren that are asleep in the 
Lord, and offer the acceptable Eucharist, the representation of the 
royal body of Christ, both in your Churches and in the Cemeteries; 
and in the Funerals of the Departed accompany them with singing 
if they ,vere faithful in Christ. (Greek COll::,titutioDs, book VI. 
ch. 29 C - 30 a .) 
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THE FIRST COLLECTIO:N, 


OR TIlE 


QpOf>tolical Q!anOnf> rrcril1r1:J 11)1 tf)t ltoluan (t7f)ut.t1J, 


CON TAIXE TH 


THE FOLLO'VING CANONS OR REGULATIONS 
(Can. 1-50.) 


I. TOZlching Ordinations. 
I-Iow a Bishop is to be ordained 
I-Iow a Presbyter and Deacon are to be ordained 
II. TOZlching tlte Oblation and the Communion. 
I-Iow the Oblation for the Sacrifice is to be nutde 3, 4 
'Vhat of First-fruits cometh to the Clergy 5 
[That a Clergyman must not cast off his 'Vife under pretence of 
Piety - 6J 
[That he must not meddle with ,vorldly Cares - 7J 
That the Passover must not be celebrated with the J e\Vs 8 
That the Clergyman must communicate after the Oblation 9 
That the Believers must stay for the Communion 10 
That a Believer must not pray with an excommunicated 11, 12 


Can. 


I 
2 


III. Touching Acts wldch cause Suspension or Deprhoation of 
Clergy. 
That a suspended Clergyman must not be received elsewhere - 13 
That a Bishop ought not to leave his Parish 14 
That no Clergyman is to do so without consent of his Bishop 15, 16 
That a Clergyman cannot ùe twice married, or have a Concu- 
bine, or a divorced or an improper Person, or Sister-in-law, or 
first COU::;ill - 17, 18, 19 






 


Can. 
That he must not be a Surety - - 20 
That he must not be Eunuch by Self-mutilation [for which even 
a Layman is excludedJ 21-23. [24J 
That he is to be deposed, if committing Fornication, Peljury, or 
Stealing 25, 26 
[That only Readers and Singers may marry after Ordination - 27J 
Also (he is to be deprived) if: striking the Offender - 28 
Also if he performeth his l\Iinistration after being deprived - 29 
Also if he obtaineth his Office by 1\Ioney - 80 
Also if by worldly Power - 31 
Also the Clergyman who sets up an altar against his Bishop - 32 
A suspended Clergyman is not t9 be received by another Bishop 33 
No Clergyman who is a stranger to be received without Letters 
Commendatory - 34 


IV. Touching the Rig/tts and Duties of Bishops. 
The Bishops to do nothing without him who is the first among 
their Nation, but look only after their own Towns and 
Villages; nor is he to act without them - 35 
A Bishop who ordaineth out of his Town and the Villages 
belonging to it is to be deposed - 36 
Also he who doth not take care of his Flock - 37 
A Synod of Bishops to be held twice a year - 38 
The Bishop is to have the Administration of the Substance of 
the Church, but is not to appropriate anything to himself; 
except for his mere maintenance, nor to his Relations 39-41 


V. Touching other Causes of Suspension or Dep'J'ivation of 
Clergy. 
(a) Dice or Drinking [also for LaityJ - 42, 43 
Usury - 44 
(b) Praying with IIeretics, or allowing a IIeretic to do a part of 
the Service - 45 
(c) Recognition of heretical Baptism - 46 
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Appendix. 


Can. 


Or rebaptizing one w 110 is well baptized - 47 
[A Layman who sendeth away his 'Vife and marrieth another, 
or marrieth a divorced Woman, to be suspended - 48] 
Or not baptizing into the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost - 49 
Or only by one Immersion 50 


THE SECOXD COLLECTIO
 


CONTAIKETH THE FOLLO'VING REGULATIONS. 


(Can. 51-85.) 


I. TOllc/ling Causes of Suspension or Deprivation of t/te Clergy. 


Abstaining from Flesh and Wine, as forbidden - 
Kot receiving the Penitent 
Not partaking of Flesh and 'Vine on Festival Days 
Eating in a Tavern 
Abusing the Bishop, or Presbyter, or Deacon 
l\Iocking at a Deaf, or Blind, or Lame - 
A Bishop or Presbyter not taking care of his Clergy or People- 
Or not supplying the Necessity of one of the Clergy who is in 
want - 59 
Or causing Apocryphal Books to be read in the Church 60 
Former Conviction of Fornication or of!t Crime 61 
Denying the N anle of Christ or of Clergymen - 62 
Eating Flesh with the Blood or Carcass [also Laity] 63 
Fasting on the Lord's Day or on the Sabbath - 6-1 
Praying with Jews or Heretics 65 
Striking or killing one in a Quarrel - 66 
Offering Violence to a Virgin not betrothed to him, or sending 
away his Wife - 67 
Receiving a second Ordination - - 68 


- 51 
52 
- 53 
- 54 
55, 56 
57 
58 
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Can. 


Not keeping the Fast of the Forty Days, or on Wednesdays and 
Fridays - 69 
I{eeping Fasts or Festivals with the Jews 70 
Doing Service in a Heathen Temple or in a Synagogue 7] 
Taking away from the Church Honey or Oil 72 
Using Church Plate or Linen for l-Iimse]f 73 
A Bishop not appearing befo
e his brother Bishops if accused, on 
the strength of at least two good Witnesses, and thrice sum- 
moned 74, 75 


II. IVltat Persons cannot be ordained. 
A Bishop's Son or Relation, by himself - 76 
Deaf or Blind, but not One-eyed or Lame 77, 78 
Possessed \vith a Demon, until they are cleansed 79 
One recently baptized or converted fron1 the Gentiles - - 80 
[A Bishop who it hath been said meddleth with public AÙlnini- 
stration is to be deprived - 81 ] 
Servants (Slaves) not to be ordained without their l\laster's con- 
sent, and without receiving
their freedom 82 
[A Bishop or Presbyter going into the Army 83 
Anyone abusing the King or the Governor - 8-1] 
[The Canonical Books of the Old and New Testament, including 
the Apostolical Constitutions - 85J 
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ET a Bishop be ordained by two or Three Bishops. 
W

 2. A Presbyter by One Bishop, as also a Deacon 

, 
 
lfz ti ;-, and the rest of the Clergy. . 
e 
 3. If any Bishop or Presbyter, otherWIse than 

 our Lord has ordained concerning the Sacrifice, 
offer other things at the Altar of God, as Honey, l\Iilk, 
or strong Drink instead of Wine, any Confects, or Birds 
or Beasts, or Pulse, otherwise than is ordained, let hinl be 
relnoved. 
4. At their Season it is not la,vful to offer at the Altar any 
thing besides new Ears and fresh Grapes, and Oil for the Holy 
Lamp, and Incense, at the Time ,vhen the Holy Oblation is 
celebrated. 
5. But let all other Fruits be sent to the House of the 
Bishop, as First-fruits for hinl and for the Presbyters, but not 
for the Altar. No\v it is plain, that the Bishop and Presbyters 
are to distribute them to the Deacons and to the rest of the 
Clergy. 
6. Let not a Bishop, a Priest, or a Deacon, cast off his 
o"
n 'Vife under pretence of Piety; but if he do cast her 
o
 let hÏ1n be suspended. If he persist in it let hiIn be 
relnoved. 
7. Let not a Bishop, or Priest, or Deacon, undertake the 
Cares of this 'V orld; but if he do lpt him be renloved. 
8. If any Bishop, or Presbyter, or Deacon, shall celebrate the 
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Holy Day of the Passover before the Vernal Equinox of the 
Jews, let hinl be removed. 
9. If any Bishop, or Presbyter, or Deacon, or anyone in the 
List of the Priesthood, when the Oblation is over, doth not 
communicate, let hÏ1n give his reason; and if it be just, let hiln 
be forgiven; but if he doth not do so, let him be suspended, as 
becon1ing the Cause of ü1fence to the People, and occasioning 
a Suspicion against him that offered, as of one that did not 
rightly offer. 
10. All those of the Believers that enter into the Holy Church 
of God and hear the sacred Scriptures, but do not stay during 
Prayer and the Holy COlnlnun-ion, must be suspended, as causing 
Disorder in the Church. 
11. If anyone, even in the House, prayetll \vith a Person 
excommunicate, let him also be suspended. 
152. If any ClergYlnan prayeth with one deprived as with a 
Clergyman, let hitnself also be deprived. 
13. If any Clergyman or Lavman, who is suspended, or ought 
not to be received, goeth away, and is received in another City 
without COIDlnendatory Letters, let both those \vho received 
him and him that was received be suspended. But if he be 
already suspended, let his Suspension be lengthened, as lying to 
and deceiving the Church of God. 
14. A Bishop ought not to leave his o\vn Parish and go to 
another, although the l\fultitude should force hhn, unless SOlne 
rational cause cOlnpelleth hiln, being able, perhaps, to confer 
more gain to those who live there, and performing sOlnething 
useful in the cause of Religion. But this he shall not try by 
hilnself; but after the J udglnent of nlany Bishops, and after 
pressing Supplication. 
15. If any Presbyter or Deacon, or anyone of the List of 
the Clergy, leaveth his own Parish and goeth to another, anù 
entirely renloving hin1self continueth in that other Parish, 
without the Consent of his own Bishop, him \ve command no 
longer to go on in his J.\tlinistry, especiaHy in case his Bishop 
calleth upon him to return, and he doth not obey, but con- 
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tinueth in his Disorder. Ho\vever, let him comlTIunicate there 
as a Layn1an. 
16. But if the Bishop, \vith \vhom they are, despiseth the 
Deprivation decreed against theIn, and receiveth them as 
Clergymen, let hÍ1n be suspended, as a Teacher of Disorder. 
17. He ,vho has been twice lnarried after his Baptism, or has 
had a Concubine, cannot be 111ade a Bishop or Presbyter or 
Deacon, or, indeed, anyone of the Sacerdotal List. 
18. He \vho has l11arried a divorced Woman, or an Harlot, 
or a SJave, or one belonging to the Theatre, cannot be a Bishop 
or a Priest, or a Deacon, or, indeed, anyone of the Sacerdotal 
List. 
19. He \vho has married two Sisters, or his Brother's 
Daughter, cannot be a Clergyman. 
QO. Let a Clergyman, \vho becometh a Surety, be deprived. 
QI. An Eunuch, if he be such by the Injury of l\Ien, or his 
Testicles were taken away in the Persecution, or he was born 
such and yet is \vorthy of the Episcopate, let him be made a 
Bishop. 
Q2. He who has disabled himself, let hin1 not be made a 
Clergyman; for he is a Self-murderer and an Enemy to the 
Creation of God. 
Q3. If anyone \vho is of the Clergy disable himself, let hinl 
be deprived, for he is a ;l\Iurderer of himself.. 
Q4. A Layman \vho disableth hin1self, let him be separated 
for Three Years, for he layeth a Snare for his own Life. 

5. A Bishop, or Presbyter, or Deacon, who is taken in 
Fornication, or Perjury, or Stealing, let hÏ1n be deprived; but 
not suspended, for the Scripture sayeth, " '1
hou sllalt not avenge 
twice for the same Crime by AJIliction." 
Q6. In like lUanneI' also as to the rest of the Clergy. 
Q7. Of those \vho COine into the Clergy unmarried, \ve 
pennit only the Readers and Singers, if they have a mind, to 
n1arryafterwards. 
Q8. 'Ve C0111n1and that a Bishop, or Presbyter, or Deacon, 
who striketh the Believers that offend, or the Unbelievers who 
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do \vickedly, and thinketh to terrify then1 by such Means, be 
deprived; for our Lord hath nowhere taught us such Things. 
On the contrary, lVhen ld'lllself was stricken he did not strike 
again, 'when he was reviled he 'reviled not again, when he suffered 
he threatened not. 
29. If any Bishop, or Presbyter, or Deacon, ,vho is deprived 
justly for manifest. Crimes, doth venture to meddle ,vith that 
Ministration ,vhich was once intrusted to hÏ111, let the same 
Person be entirely cut off fron1 the Church. 
30. If any Bishop obtaineth that Dignity by Money, or even 
a Presbyter or Deacon, let him and he that ordained him be 
deprived, and let him be entirely cut off from Con1munion, as 
Simon l\Iagus ,vas by Peter. 
31. If any Bishop maketh use of the Rulers of this W orId, 
and by. their Means obtaineth to be a Bishop of a Church, let 
him be deprived and suspended, and all that comlllunicate \vith 
hin1. 
32. If any Presbyter despiseth his own Bishop, and assembleth 
separately and fixeth another Altar, when he has nothing to 
condemn in his Bishop, either as to Piety or Righteousness, 
let hinl be deprived as an ambitious Person, for he is a Tyrant; 
and the rest of the Clergy, ,vhoever join themselves to him. 
And let the Laity be suspended. But let these things be done 
after one, and a second, or even a thÎ1:d Adn10nition from the 
Bishop. 
33. If any Presbyter or Deacon be put under Suspension by 
his Bishop, it is 110t lawful for any other to receive hÏ111, but 
hiln only \vho put him under Suspension; unless it happeneth 
that he \vho put hin1 under Suspension die. 
34,. Do not ye receive any Stranger, \vhether Bishop or 
Presbyter or Deacon, without Letters C0111mendatory, and when 
such are offered let then1 be exarrlÍned; and if they be Preachers 
of Piety let theln be received; but if not, supply their Wants, 
but do not receive theln to Communion; for ll1any 1'hings are 
done surreptitiously. 
35. The Bishops of every Nation ought to kno\v \vho is the 
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First an10ng theIn, and hinl they ought to esteenl as their Head, 
and not to do any great Thing \vithout his Consent, but every 
one to Inanage only the affairs that belong to his own Parish, 
and the Country places and Villages subject to it. But let 
him not either do any Thing without the Consen t of all; for it 
is by this Ineans there \vill be U naniinity, and God will be 
glorified by Christ in the Holy Spirit. 
36. A Bishop must not venture to ordain out of his O\Vl1 
Bounds for Cities or Country places (Villages) that are not 
subject to him. But if he be convicted of having done so 
without the Consent of such as governed those Cities or Country 
places, let him be deprived, both he and those \vhom he hath 
ordained. 
37. If any Bishop that is ordained doth not undertake his 
Office, nor take Care of the People comlnitted to hin1, let hÍ1n 
be suspended, until he do undertake; and in the like manner 
a Presbyter or a Deacon. But if he goeth and is not received, 
not because of the "rant of his o\vn Consent, but because of 
the ill Temple of the People, let hÏIn continue Bishop; but let 
the Clergy of that City be suspended, because they have not 
taught that disobedient People better. 
38. Let a Synod of Bishops be held Í\vice in tbe Year, and 
let then1 ask one another the Doctrines of Piety, and let them 
detennine the ecclesiastical Disputes that happen. Once in 
the fourth 'Veek of Pentecost, and again on the Twelfth of the 
l\Ionth Hyperberetæus, that is, according to the ROlnans, on 
the fourth before the Ides of October. 
39. Let the Bishop have the Care of the Ecclesiastical 
Revenues, and adininister them as in the Presence of God. 
But it is not lawful for hin1 to appropriate any part of thenl 
to hin1self, or to give the Things of God to his o\vn Kin- 
dred; if they be poor let hinl support theln as Poor; but Jet 
hÍIn not under such Pretences alienate the Revenues of the 
Church. 
4.0. Let not the Presbyters and Deacons do any ThinO' 
. 1 b 
wIt lout the Consent of the Bishop; for it is he who is intrusted 
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,vith the People of the Lord, and ,viII be required to give an 
account of their Souls. Let the proper Goods of the Bishop, 
if he has any, and those belonging to the Lord, be openly dis- 
tinguished, that he may have Power when he dieth to leave his 
own Goods as he pleaseth, that under pretence of the Eccle- 
siastical Revenues the Bishop's o\vn may not COlne short, ,vho 
SOllletillles has a 'Vife and'Children, or Kinsfolk, or Servants. 
For this is just before God and J\1:en, that neither the Church 
suffer any loss by the not knowing \vhich Revenues are the 
Bisllop's o\vn, nor his Kindred under Pretence of the Church be 
undone, or his Relations fall into La\v Suits, and so his Death 
be liable to R,eproach. 
41. We cOllll11and that the Bishop have Po,ver over the 
Goods of the Church; for if he be intrusted with the precious 
Souls of Men, llluch more ought he to adillinister the Property, 
that they all be distributed to those in \vant, according to his 
Authority, by the Presbyters and Deacons, and be used for 
their Support, ,vith the Fear of God, and ,vith all Reverence; 
he is also to partake of those 1'hings he ,vanteth, if he doth 
,vant theIn, for his necessary Occasions and those of the Brethren 
,vho live ,vith hiln as Guests, that they lllay not by any means 
be in Straits. For the La\v of God appointed, that those \vho 
waited 'at the Altar should be maintained by the Altar, since not 
so much as a Soldier doth at any tilne bear Anus against the 
Enemies at his own Charges. 
4.52. A Bishop, or Presbyter, or Deacon, who indulgeth him- 
self in Dice or Drinking, either let hirn leave off those Practices, 
or let him be deprived. 
43. If a Subdeacon, a Reader, or a Singer, doth the like, 
ei ther let him leave off or let him ùe suspended; and so for one 
of the Laity. 
44. A Bishop, or Presbyter, or Deacon, \vho requireth 
Usury of those he lendeth to, either let hÏ1n leave off to do so 
or let hilll be deprived. 
45. A Bishop, or Presbyter, or Deacon, \vho only prayetl1 
with Heretics, let hinl be suspended; but if he also induceth 
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theln to perform any Part of the Office of a ClergYll1an, let him 
he deprived. 
46. 'Ve comlnand that a Bishop, or Presbyter, or Deacon, 
,,"ho receiveth (as valid) the Baptisln or the Sacrifice of Heretics, 
be deprived: For what Agreement is there between Christ and 
Belial, or what Part has a Believer with an Infidel? 
47. If a Bishop or Presbyter rebaptizeth hiln ,vho has had 
true Baptism, or doth not baptize him \vho is polluted by the 
Ungodly, let hin1 be deprived as deriding the Cross and the 
Death of Christ, and not distinguishing between real Priests and 
counterfeit ones. 
48. If a LaYlnan divorceth his o\vn 'Vife and taketh another, 
or one divorced by another, let him be suspended. 
4.9. If any Bishop or Presbyter doth not baptize according to 
the Lord's Constitution, into 'the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, but into three Beings ,vithout beginning, or into three 
Sons, or three Comforters, let hin1 be deprived. 
50. If any Bishop or Presbyter doth not perfonn Three 11n- 
mersions of the one Admission, but One Ilnmersion \vhich is 
given into the Death of Christ, let him be deprived; for the 
Lord did not say, Baptize into my Death, but, "Go ye and 
'1nake Disciples of all Nations, baptizing theln into the Name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy G/lost." Do ye 
therefore, 0 Bishops, baptize thrice into the one Father and 
Son and IIoly Ghost, according to the 'Vill of Christ and our 
Constitution by the Spirit. 


51. If any Bishop, or Presbyter, or Deacon, or indeed anyone of 
the Sacerdotal Order, abstaineth from Flesh and 'Vine, not for his 
own exercise, but out of Hatred of the things, forgetting that .All 
t!lings 'Were very good. and that God rnade man, male and female, 
and blasphenlously abusetll the Creation) either let him reform or let 
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him be deprived, and be cast out of the Church; and the same for 
one of the Laity. 
52. If any Bishop or PresbjPter doth not receive him that returneth 
from his Sin, but rejecteth him, let him be deprived, because he 
grieveth Christ, who sayeth, "There is Joy in Heaven over one 
Sinner that repenteth." 
53. If any Bishop, or PresbJter, or Deacon doth not on Festival 
Days partake of Flesh or Wine, let him be deprived, as llaving a 
seared Conscience, and becoming a Cause of Scandal to n1any. 
54. If anyone of the Clergy be taken eating in a Tavern, let him 
be suspended, excepting when he is forced to bait at an Inn upon the 
Road. 
55. If anyone of the Clergy abuseth the Bishop unjustly, let him 
be deprived; for sayeth the Sèripture: " Thou s/talt not speak Evil 
if the Ruler qf thy People." 
56. If any one.of the Clergy abusetll a Presbyter or a Deacon, let 
him be separated. 
57. If anyone of the Clergy mocketh at a Deaf or Blind l\lan, or 
at one lame of his Feet, let him be suspended; and the like for the 
Laity. 
58. A Bishop or Presbyter, who taketh no Care of the Clergy or 
People, and doth not instruct them in Piety, let him be separated, 
and if he continue in his Negligence, let him be deprived. 
59. If any Bishop or Presbyter, when anyone of the Clergy 
is in want, doth not supply his Necessity, let him be suspended; 
and if he continue in it, let him be deprived as having killed his 
Brother. 
60. If anyone causeth publicly to be read in the Church the spu- 
rious Books of the Ungodly, as if they were holy, to the Destruction 
of the People and of the Clergy, let him be deprived. 
61. If there be an Accusation against a Christian for Fornication 
or Adultery, or any other forbidden Action, and he be convicted, let 
him not be promoted into the Clergy. 
62. If anyone of the Clergy, for Fear of l\Ien, as of a Jew, or a 
Gentile, or all Heretic, shall deny the Name of Christ, let him be 
suspended; but if he deny the Name of a Clergyman, let him be 
deprived; but when he repentetb, let him be received as one of the 
Laity. 
63. If any Bishop, or Presbyter, or Deacon, or indeed anyone of 
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the Sacerdotal Order, eateth Flesh with the Blood of its Life, or that 
which is torn by Beasts, or which died of itself, let him be deprived; 
for this the La,v itself has forbidden; but if he be one of the Laity, 
let him be suspended. 
64. If anyone of the Clergy be found to fast on the Lord's Day, 
or on the Sabbath Day, excepting one only, let him be deprived; but 
if he be one of the Laity, let him be suspended. 
65. If anyone either of the Clergy or Laity entereth into a 
Synagogue of the Jews or Heretics to pray, let him be deprived or 
suspended. 
66. If any of the Clergy striketh one in a Quarrel, and killeth him 
by that one Stroke, let him be deprived on account of his Rashness; 
but if he be one of the Laity, let him be suspended. 
67. If anyone has offered Violence to a 'Tirgin not betrothed, and 
keepeth her, let him be suspended; but it is not lawful for Him to 
take another to Wife, but he must retain her whom he has chosen, 
altJ10ugh she be poor. 
68. If any Bishop, or Presbyter, or Deacon receiveth a second Or- 
dination from anyone, let him be deprived and he who ordained him, 
unless he can show that his former Ordination was from the 
Heretics; for those that are either baptized or ordained by such as 
these can be neither Christians nor Clergymen. 
69. If any Bishop, or Presbyter, or Deacon, or Reader, or Singer 
doth not fast the Fast of Forty Days, or the Fourth Day of the 
Week, and the Day of the Preparation, let him be deprived, except 
he be hindered by weakness of Body; but if he be one of the Laity, 
let him be suspended. 
70. If any Bishop, or any other of the Clergy, fasteth with the 
Jews, or keepeth the Festivals with them, or accepteth of the Pre- 
sents from their Festivals, as unleavened Bread, or any such thing, 
let him be deprived; but if he be one c-r the Laity, let him be sus- 
pended. 
71. If any Christian carrieth Oil into a Heathen Temple or into a 
Synagogue of the Jews, or lighteth up Lamps in their Festi vals, let 
him be suspended. 
72. If anyone, either of the Clergy or Laity, taketh away from 
the Holy Church Honey or Oil, let him be suspended, and let him 
add the fifth part to that which he took away. 
73. A Vessel of Silver or qold, or Linen, which is sanctified, let 
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no one appropriate it to his own Use, for it is unj ust; but if anyone 
be caught, let hinl be punished with Suspension. 
74. If a Bishop be accused of any Crime by credible and Faithful 
Persons, it is necessary.that he be cited by the Bishops; and if he 
cometh and maketh his Apology, and yet is convicted, let his Punish- 
ment be determined; but if, when he is cited, he doth not obey, let 
him be cited a second Time by two Bishops sent to him; but if even 
then he despiseth them, and will not come, let the Synod pass what 
Sentence they please against him; that he may not appear to gain 
advantage by avoiding their Judgment. 
75. Do not ye receive an Heretic in a Testimony against a Bishop, 
nor a Christian if he be single, for the Law sayeth : "In tlte 'lJlouth 
of two or t/tree f1' r itnesses ever!l
 Word sllall be establislted." 
76. A Bishop must not g
'atify his Brother, or his Son, or any 
other J{insman, with the Episcopal Dignity, or ordain whonl he 
pleaseth; for it is not just to make Heirs to Episcopacy, and to 
gratify human Affections in divine 1\1atters; for \ve must not put the 
Church of God under the Laws of Inheritance. But if anyone shall 
do so, let his Ordination be invalid, and let him be punished with 
Suspension. 
77. If anyone be main1ed in an eye, or lanle of his Leg, but is 
worthy of Episcopal Dignity, let him be made a Bishop; for it is not 
a Blemish of the Body that can defile him, but the Pollution of the 
Soul. 
78. But if he be deaf and blind, let him not be n1ade a Bishop, not 
as being a defiled Person, but that the Ecclesiastical Affairs may not 
be hindered. 
79. If anyone hath a Demon, let him not be made one of the 
Clergy; nay, let him not pray with the Believers; but when he is 
cleansed, let him be received, and, if he be worthy, let him be or- 
dained. 
80. It is not right to ordain him Bishop immediately, who is just 
come in from the Gentiles and baptized or from a wicked Conversa- 
tion; for it is unjust that he \vho hath not yet afforded any Trial of 
himself should be a Teacher of others, unless it anywhere happeneth 
by Divine Grace. 
81. We have said, that a Bishop ought not to let himself into 
public Administrations, but to attend on all Opportunities upon the 
necessary Affairs of the Church. Either, therefore, let him agree 
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not to do so, or let him be deprived. For, No one can serve two 
lJlasters, according to the Lord's Admonition. 
82. 'Ve do not permit Servants to be ordained into the Clergy 
without their l\Iaster's Consent, for this would grieve those that 
owned them. For such a Practice would occasion the Subversion of 
Families. But if at any time a Servant appeareth worthy to be 
ordained into a high Office, such as our Onesimus appeared to be, 
and if his J\Iaster alloweth of it, and giveth him his Freedom, and 
dismisseth him from his House, let him be ordained. 
83. Let a Bishop, or Presbyter, or Deacon, who goeth to the Army, 
and desireth to retain both the Roman Government and the Sacer- 
dotal Administration, be deprived, for: Tlte T/ângs of Cæsar belong 
to Cæsar, and the Things of God to God. 
84. \Yhosoever shall abuse the Kingõr the Governor unjustly, let 
him suffer Punishment; and if he be a Clergyman, let him be de- 
pri ,"ed; but if he be a Layman, let him be suspended. 
85. Let the following Books be esteemed venerable and holy, by 
you, both of tbe Clergy and Laity. Of the Old Covenant: the five 
Books of l\Ioses, Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers and Deutero- 
nomy, one of Joshua the Son of Nun, one of the Judges, one of Ruth, 
four of the J{ings, two of the Chronicles, t\vo of Ezra, one of Esther, 
[one of Judith,] three of the l\Iaccabees, one of Job, one hundred and 
fifty Psalms, three Books of Solomon, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the 
Song of Songs, sixteen Prophets. And besides these, take care that 
your young Persons learn the \Visdom of the very learned Sirach. 
But our sacred Books, that is, those of the new Covenant, are these: 
the four Gospels of l\Iatthew, 1\Iark, Luke, and John, the fourteen 
Epistles of Paul, two Epistles of Peter, three of John, one of James, 
one of Jude; two Epistles of Clement, and the Constitutions dedi- 
cated to you the Bishops, by me Clement, in eight books, which it is 
not fit to publish before all, because of the 1\fysteries contained in 
them, and the Acts of us the Apostles. 


Let these Canonical Rules be established by us for you, 0 ye 
Bishops, and if you continue to observe them, ye shall be saved, and 
shaH have Peace; but if you be disobedient, you shall be pu nished, 
and have everlasting 'Yar one with another, and undergo a Penalty 
suitable to your Disobedience. 
Now God, ,vho alone is unbegotten, and the l\Iaker of the whole 
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World, unite you all through his Peace in the Holy Spirit, perfect 
you unto every good Work, immovable, unblamable, and unreprovable, 
and vouchsafe to you Eternal Life with us through the l\lediation of 
his beloved Son, Jesus Christ, our God and Saviour; with ,vhom 
Glory be to Thee, the God over an, and the Father, in the Holy 
Spirit, the Comforter, now and always, and for ever and ever. Amen. 
. 


The End of tlte Constitutions of the Holy Apostles 
hy Clenzent, wIdell are tIle Catllolic 
Doctrine. 
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TO THE FIRST BOOK. 


IKTRODUCTORY NOTE ON THE CRITICAL WORKS RESPECTL.
G TIlE 
ORDINANCES OF BAPTISJI. 


THE seventh volume of Augllsti'S Denkwürdigkeiten (1825) deserves 
to be consulted. On the particular itself we have remarkable l\Iono- 
graphs by two truly learned and critical divines of the German 
Roman-Catholic School: 
Dr. Fr. Brenner, Geschichtliche Darstellung der Verricbtung der 
Taufe, von Christus bis auf unsere Zeit en. 1818. 
Dr. J. B. Hirscller, Ueber das Verhältniss des Evangeliums zu der 
theologischen Scholastik der neuesten Zeit im katholischen DeutscIl- 
land. 1823. 
There is besides a very learned exposition by a Lutheran divine: 
Hiifling, Das Sacrament der Taufe. Erl. 1846. 
The works of Brenner and Hirscher deserve particular credit for 
the frankness and intrepidity of their researches. Drey's book on 
the Apostolical Constitutions and Canons, frequently quoted in our 
Second Volume, also claims respect, not only on account of its true 
learning, but also of the author's evident sincerity. For instance, 
where he mentions the Ordinance that the baptized is to repe
t the 
Lord's Prayer before the whole Congregation, he observes that this 
is an acknowledgment of the general priesthood of every Christian, 
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the Catechumen acting as priest in that significant cerenlony. This 
is in the spirit of the words of St. Jerome, in his" Dialogue against 
Lucifer" (ch. 2.): "Sacerdotium laici, id est baptisma." 


NOTE A. 


. 


ON CIll
YSOSTO
[US' RECORD OF THE ANCIENT ORDER OF BAPTIS
I IN 
THE CHtJRCli OF ANTIOCH. 
NEANDER, in his Johannes Chrysostomus, has proved (p. 180., com- 
pare notes p. 331-338.) that Chrysostom ,vrote these sermons 
,vhen he ,vas Presbyter of the Church of Antioch. His record is 
therefore a document of the formularies of that Church; and 
,vhoever reads it ,vill feel that he speaks of them as a traditional 
text, not the produce of his generation. 
The corresponding prayer in the eighth book of the Greek Con- 
stitutions (Augusti, Dellk,v. vii. p. 138---141.) is evidently nothing 
but an enlarged and detailed remodelling of that ancient formulary. 
It is there follo\ved by a formulary for the prayer which the Bishop 
pronounces ,vhen about to give the blessing to the Catechumens. 


NOTE B. 


ON THE CREED OF THE APOSTLES. 


Introduction. 


'VHAT is called the Creed of the Apostles, or the Apostolic Creed, 
is a formula grown out of the baptismal instruction given by Christ 
to the Apostles, according to the conclusion of our Gospel of St. 

Iatthew (xxviii. 19.): 
"Go ye and make all nations disciples, baptizing (immersing) 
them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost." 
'Ve find this evangelical form of the confession of the Father, and 
the Son, and the Spirit, almost in its primitive simplicity, recorded 
by the baptismal order of the Church of Alexandria, as will be 
proved n10re fully ,vhen we come to the criticism of the text itself. 
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I In the Church of Rome we find an amplification, whic11 is a nearer 
approach to our present Creed. The Greek text of the Apostolic 
Constitutions gives us an overcharged amplification of the same 
form. But to whatever extent it may have been amplified, this 
pledge of faith never was intended, in the ante-Nicene Churcb, to 
express tbe philosophical consciousness of the Church as discussed in 
the Schools. The Creed of the Apostles gradually became an 
epitome of the leading facts related in the Gospel as to the Father, 
Son, and Spirit. The second article for instance exhibits in short 
phrases wbat is related in the Gospels as to the life of Jesus; and 
the Coptic ritual shows that this amplification first existed as a 
separate supplement, to be recited after the general pledge. The 
consciousness of the connection between the belief in the Church and 
her destiny, and the confession of the Spirit, grad uaIly formed the 
third article. 
The epitome bas no value but its faithfulness, and no authority 
but that of its origin. 
Still the point round ,vhich these epitomized elements have 
crystallized is that which. cònstitutes the whole doctrinal conscious- 
ness of the ancient Church: the belief in the Father, the Son, and 
the Spirit. 
This, in the mind of the Primitive Church, was the only real 
doctrinal point respecting which the historical records of Christianity 
are in the highest sense authoritative. The rest was considered by 
that Church as disciplinary, subject to the development of the Spirit 
in the congregation: so in Baptism itself, so in Communion, so in all 
which belongs to ethical philosophy, and to the combination of 
Christian ideas with history and science. 
The most remarkable and important character of the Apostles' 
Creed is consequently this, that it purports to be nothing but an 
epitome of the New Testament based upon the belief in that divine 
threefoldne3s. This is w hat characterizes Christianity in the history 
of the religions of the world. Philosophical formularies may take 
that form of a confession of belief, of a Creed: but they stand upon 
their own ground, and belong to the Schools, not to the general 
consciousness of the Church; nothing is farther from the spirit and 
intentions of the ancient Church, than to make such school-for- 
mularies pledges of communion with Christ. 
The false, uncriticaJ, unhistorica1, and in great part dishonest, 
patchwork of the seventeenth century, has brought forward many 
formularies as ante-Nicene Creed
, which either are not ante-Nicene 
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at all, or philosophical and doctrinal formulas, not historical and 
baptismal (catechctic) epitomes. It is our duty to eliminate both. 
We must not, with Bull, Pearson, and Bingham, admit among 
anteeNicene Church Creeds, and as the Creed of the Alexandrian 
Church, that formulary which Arius and bis friend presented to 
Constantine, and which Socrates has preserved. It is evidently the 
doctrinal formulary of that learned party. Nor can we admit the 
formulary of Gregory the Thaumaturg, which we know only through 
post- Nicene writers, and which is a doctrinal fiction, a metaphysical 
formulary received by him (says Gregory of Nyssa) in a vision, and 
not an ecclesiastical confession at all. Nor must we quote that of 
Lucian the Confessor, which, if genuine, is, again, nothing but the 
speculation of one of tbe theological schools, and is moreover only 
known through Hilarius, and bears on the face of it the stamp of 
interpolation. Nor can we admit, on the authority of Cassianus, and 
against all internal evidence,. a similar formulary to be the Creed of 
the Church of Antioch; we do not know, even, that it represents the 
theological formula of some of its divines. Least of all can an honest 
criticism admit as Creeds of the ancient Church those formularies 
which are found in the so-called Liturgies of St. James, and St. 
Peter, and St. l\lark; all forgeries, and (like the Liturgy) foisted into 
the eighth book of the Constitutions, posterior to the Council of 
Ephesus. It would be superfluous to say a word on this subject 
after the researches of Neander, Rothe, Hagenbach, and many other 
German critics. 
But if these fictions or speculations must be banished from the 
sanctuary of the Church of the second and third centuries, we are 
enabled, on the other hand, to give some real Church Creeds of the 
ante-Nicene age, which have since come to light, and they will assist 
us perhaps in forming a better conception of the stages through 
,vhich our Creeds have passed. 
All the historical Creeds, called Apostolic, necessarily had a 
tendency to become gradually more extended, together with the 
consciousness of tbe Church respecting her faith, in consequence of 
certain heretical additions to the doctrine respecting Father, Son, 
and Spirit. 
These additions are interpolations as to the form, and must. rather 
be considered as such than as falsifications. Some, as it appears, 
were originally intended merely as illustrations by juxta-position. 
But in all cases it is interesting to know, or to find out, what the 
original form of a given Ch urch Creed was. It takes off the 
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doctrinal sharpness of some doubtful points, and reduces all these 
I formularies to their real value, as baptismal epitomes of the evan- 
gelical accounts, grouped round the confession of Father, Son, and 
Spirit, prescribed by the Gospel of St. 1\latthew for bavtism. It 
also shows which is ..the right interpretation of the single articles. 
No one who admits the truth of this can do otherwise than lament 
the blindness which makes out of such Creeds a new revelation, or 
imposes their literal expression upon the Christian conscience as a 
rule of faith, collateral with, or even superior to, the true Apostolic 
tradition contained in the New Testament. 
All that has been said about the mystery respecting the Creed of 
the Apostles as a secret fonnula, and therefore learned by heart, not 
read out of book, is sheer nonsense. 'Vhat secret doctrine or mystery 
could there be veiled in an epitome of the ,vords of Scripture? The 
Creed was not given to the Catechumens in writing, that they 
might learn it by heart, as one of the Fathers says expressly. It 
was said, not sung: very naturally; so was the Scripture of which it 
was an epitome. Still, at a later period, the schoolmen found 
mysterious reasons even for that: another theological fiction! 


I. The Creed of the Church of Rome. 
'VE know the primitive form of this Creed from various undoubted 
documents which the reader will find discussed in Usserius De 
Symbolis: particularly from an Anglo-Saxon Psalterium of the year 
703. St. Augustin explains this text in his treatise De Fide et 
Symbolo; we read the same text in Greek in Epiphanius (Hær. 72.), 
as inserted by one of the opponents of Arius, l\farcellus, bishop of 
Ancyra, into his formulary. 
The two articles, 
"he descended into he11," 


and 


"The Communion of Saints," 
indeed, are not found in any genuine form of Confession of this age. 
The first was inserted as an explanation of the preceding" he was 
buried," the other in explanation of the" holy Church," as being the 
congregation of Believers, united amongst each other by Christ. 
The following text exhibits the difference between the primitive 
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form as given in our Text-Book, which most probably ,vas fixed in 
the earlier part or the middle of the second century, and originally 
written in Greek, and the later formulary of the Latin Church as the 
Reformed Churches received it. The additions are put between 
brackets. 
I believe in God the Father Almighty: 
[.flfaker of IIeaven and Eartlt:] 
And in Jesus Christ his only Son our Lord: 
Who was [conceived] by the 1-Ioly Ghos.t, born of the Virgin 

Iary , 
Suffered under Pontius Pilate, 
Was crucified [dead] and buried, 
[He descended into Hell,] 
The third day he rose again from the dead, 
He ascended into Heaven, and sitteth at the right hand of [God] 
the Father [AbniglttyJ,. 
From thence be shall con1e to judge the quick and tIle dead. 
I believe in the Holy Ghost: 
rl'he IIoly [Catltolic ] Church: 
[The Comrnunion of A.9aints : ] 
The forgiveness of sins: 
The resurrection of the body: 
[And tlte life everlasting.] 
Amen. 


II. Tlte Creed of tIle Churc/t of Alexandria. 
THIS is only known to us fron1 the Coptic Constitutions of the 
Apostles, edited in 1848. Its forrl there is the following: 
I believe in the only true God, the Father Almighty: 
And in his only-begotten Son, Jesus Christ our Lord and Saviour: 
And in the 110ly Spirit, the Giver of life: 
the Trinity of the same Substance: 
One Sovereignty, One l{ingdom, One Faith, One Baptism: 
in the holy Catholic Apostolic Church: 
in the life everlasting. 
Amen. 
It is evident at once that the" TPLàç ojlOOV(1LOÇ" is an interpolation. 
So is also the following line, 'which is a confused and abstract 
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imitation of tbe grand worJs of St. Paul (Eph. iv. 5.): "One Lord, 
one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of all, who is above all, 
and through all, and in all." The natural construction of the wholp 
article reappears only in the next lines: 
in the holy Catholic Apostolic Church, 
in the life e\7erlasting. 
These two were therefore the first additions, and the two intern1ediate 
lines later insertions. Still the first of those two concluding lines is 
in its present form not primitive, and the second is not found in the 
genuine forms of the Apostolic Creeds of our age. The necessary 
consequence, therefore, is, that the whole of the latter part is not pri- 
mitive. 
The subjoined texts show the gradual progress of extension, as the 
present text exhibits the final interpolation. 


I. Thp, Primitive Form. 


I believe in the only true God, the Father Almighty: 
And in his only-begotten Son Jesus Christ, our Lord and Saviour: 
And in the Holy Spirit, the Giver of Life. '" 


2. The First Addition. 
I believe in the only true God, the Father Almighty: 
And in his only-begotten Son Jesus Christ, our Lord and Saviour: 
And in the Holy Spirit, the Giver of life, 
In tlte Holy Church, 
In the Life everlasting. 


S. Tile Second Addition, placed between tIle original Text and tI,e Appelldi.r. 
I believe in the only true God, the Father Almighty: 
And in his only-begotten Son Jesus Christ, our Lord and Saviour: 
And in the Holy Spirit, the Giver of life, 
One Sovereignty, One Kingdom, One Faitll, One Baptism. 
in the Holy Church, 
in the life everlasting. 


III. The Apostles' Creed according to the Sevelltlt Book of tIle 
Apostolic Constitutions. 
THE authority of the Coptic Baptismal Canons, as being tIle most 
authentic text of the most ancient chapter of the Apostolic Ordi- 
VOL. IL H 
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nances, would suffice to show that this formulary is not a historicaJ, 
but a scholastic one. The examination of the contents leads to the 
same conclusion. I have therefore given it merely as an Appendix. 
But, on the other hand, I believe it to be a scholastic formulary of 
our age. It expresses, on the whole, the learned consciousness of the 
Church about the middle of the third century, and is as little Arian 
as it is Athanasian. Compared with the formularies of IIippolytus 
and Origen, it sho,vs its character as being decidedly n10re universal, 
and less scholastic. After the words, "the first-born of the whole 
creation," only a portion of the manuscripts have the ,vatchword of 
the school "not created." 


TO THE THIRD BOOI{. 


NOTE C. 


THE ORIGINAL TEXT OF TilE PSAL
IS AND HYl\INS OF THE 
APOSTOLICAL CHURCH. 


Critical Introduction. 
IT has been already observed in the First Volume (Letter V. to Archd. 
IIare) that all Christian Church poetry has emanated, as to the form, 
from one of two great sources of Christian thought: the Hebrew or 
Semitic, and the Hellenic and Rvman or J aphetic, elements. The 
Christians first composed and sang imitations of the Hebrew Psahns, 
,vhich were either simple centos, strings of Psalm verses, or entirely 
new compositions conceived in the anti phonic spirit of Hebrew 
poetry, and therefore without any metre, and meant to be intoned or 
sung alternately. As to this sort of composition, the Psalmodic verse 
of the Angels and the three Psalms or Canticles of the New Testa- 
ment, as preserved in St. Luke's Gospel, had led the way. 'Ye 
give them in the Analecta in this form. Besides them ,ve pos- 
sess four compositions of this kind: real gems, genuine relics of 
ancient, congregational, and domestic hyn1nology. The first three of 
them have been tranSlllitted to us by the Alexandrian 1\18. of the 
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TIiLle, as an Appendix to the Psaln1s of the Old Testament. 'Thf'Y 
form part of the Bible, preceded by the last Psalm of the 01(1 Te
ta- 
Dlent, and follo,ved by the first chapter of Job. 
The first (see g+ J. p. 141.) is Pl?ceded by the rubric: dY'p.J/0r; 
;flJ8lJlÛÇ, ]Horning Hymn, and is written in lyric lines. But there is 
no trace in it of any metre; and indeed it would be quite inexplicable, 
if we found in it any but the pl'inlitive Hebrew element. :For this 
l\forning IIymn of the Primitive Church is evidently alluded to .by 
Pliny. and we find it early used and held in high veneration by the 
whole Cllurcn. It must therefore in its substance be as old as the 
tTohannean writings, if not older. But it is indeed easily reducible to 
the antiphonic systen1 of Hebrew poetry. 
The Greek Churc11 has preserved tbis relic in its Liturgy as the 
"YpJ'or; ÍtYYéÀU:ÓÇ, the Angelic Hymn, which name is derived fron1 
the introductory verse of the Song of the Angels at tbe lirth of 
Christ. (Luk. ii. 14.) About the year 380, Hilarius, it appears, 
transferred this Hymn, in his liturgical compositions and collections, 
frOln the Greek to tbe Latin Church, accordIng to a text not entirely 
concordant with that of the Alexandrian Codex. The Roman Church 
introduce<1 the Hymn into the first part of the Conlmunion Service, 
fiS a Psalm of Thanksgiving (Doxologia magna or major) after the 
Absolution; it appears here already as prose, and with some remark- 
able variations most likely according to the text of Hilarius. The 
text of the Apostolic Constitutions (vii. 47.) is also printed as prose, 
and with variations betraying the hand of one who wished to nlake 
that psalmodic effusion a sheer prose prayer, ,vith some doctrinal 
phrases. The juxtaposition of the three texts will best explain the 
details. 
nut tbat juxtaposition also gives us the clue to the original form of 
the llymn. Of tbe two lines 


, " - 

(LL aywv 7rJ'fVf!U 

VpLf Ó .9-EÓ
 
the first is wanting, and the second is made to form the beginning 
of the Christological part of the Hyn1n. The Constitutions omit 
equally the words, "And the Holy Spirit;" but, as to the words 
"Lord God," they give them as the conclusion of the first part of the 
IIymn which praises the Father. Now this arrangement, were it 
not supported by the official Latin text, ,vould prove nothing; as tbe 
original text has evidently been paraphrased, and nlay have been 
tampered with in the Constitutions. But who can believe that the 
Roman Church would have omitted anJthing sbe found in the Greek 
n2 
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text wIlich she adopted for her Latin service? Finally, the whole 
construction of the Hymn shows that those lines are a very clumsy 
interruption of the Patrologic and the Christologic parts. The interca- 
lation of the words, " and the I10ly Spirit," was intended to make this 
ancient document of Christian piety and devotion express the faith 
in Father, Son, and Spirit. The Latin text has ll1aùe the san1e 
intercalation, but not here: it is placed at the end. This circum- 
stance constitutes the one an evidence against the other, and proves 
tllat both texts have undergone some change. No,v the two invoca- 
tions of the Spirit being ren1oveff, the qurstion arises: What becomes 
of the words" Lord God?" As the .A lexandrian 1\18. is without 
interpunction, or di vision of strophes, it is impossible to decide from 
it whether, after the invocation of the Spirit had been added, the 
words 
VpLE Ó .&EÓ
 were understood as forn1Ïng the conclusion of the 
preceding sentence, or constituting the beginning of the second, the 
Christological part. The later Church has undoubtedly referred the 
words to Christ, as heading the invocation of Him. But certainly 
this in itself points to the post-Nicene period, when such expressions 
as the ancient Church never dreamt of applying to Christ, were stu- 
diously applied (or made to apply) to Him. 
Now, if the ,vords ":Vplf Ó '&Eóg must have belonged to the first 
part, it is clear that they were, after the interpolation of the 8pirit l 
understood as referring to Father, Son, and Spirit; forming a con- 
cluding comprehensive invocation of the Deity. But it is also clear 
that such an interpretation became only possible after the interpolation. 
Before that intercalation, they must have stood before the words, 
" Thou, the only begotten Son, Jesus Christ," and have referred to 
the Father. As soon as we restore them to this their original place, 
we have a solemn conclusion of the address to the Father, and a na- 
tural beginning of the invocation of the Divine Word, Jesus the 
Christ. Our restored text speaks for itself. 'fhe I-Iymn consists of 
a double invocation; first of the Father, and then of Jesus the Christ. 
In this way only we can perfectly understand Pliny's words: "they 
sing, alternately between themselves (in alternate choirs), and praise 
Christ as if he were a God " (tanquam Deum), not" as their God." 
As to the other variations between the Greek and Latin text, ex.. 
ternal and internal evidence speaks in favour of the first. That in 
the lnst words is of some importance: "in the glory of God," instead 
of " for the glory of God." 
Upon these grounds rests the entire restoration of the primitive 
text, which we subjoin to that of the 1\1:8. 
The second and third Psalmodic Hymns (see
. II. III. p. 141. 143.) 
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are already in the Alexandrian 1\18. jumbled into one, which hilS pro.. 
duced a sino-ular misunderstandino- on the P art of Usher. He has 
o 0 
called the whole" The Evening Hymn," evidently as the counterpaJ t 
of what precedes in the l\1S. This guess, indeed, is supported by the 
concluding worns; but is irreconcilable with the second verse: 
" Vouchsafe, 0 Lord, to keep us this day without sin." On tbe con- 
trary the first three verses, concluding with" Amen," form another 
1\lorning IIymn, originally used perbaps for private devotion. The 
composition is very simple: the prayer just quoted is placed between 
two Psalm verses. The" Amen" 111arks the conclusion. 
The remainder constitutes the Eveuino- Psalm of the ancient 
1:1 
Church. This is 111erely a cento of verses and hemistichs of Psalms, 
or that sort of composition which has given birth to many of our 
most ancient and beautiful antiphonies. There is a spiritual and in- 
tellectual feeling visible in the selection and in the composition. 
Of this Evening Psalm there is no trace in the later liturgies: but 
the short verse which constitutes what is original in the preceding 
1\Iorning Psalm, " Vouchsafe, 0 I.Jord, to keep us this day without 
sin," has been preserved to us ill the Psalm of Thanksgiving of the 
'Vestern Church, ,vhich we call the Te Deum. 
The Apostolical Constitutions (VII. 48.) give the Song of Simeon 
as an Evening Hymn. In our 1\1S8. it is printed as the second 
part of a Psalmodic con1position which forms the counterpart 
of the primitive :I\Iorning Hymn, or the Greater Doxology, and is an 
imitation of the same. This composition proves that the words, 
" 'Ve praise .thee," &c., were considered as a separate piece. The 
preceding words of the Angelic song were placed at the head of the 
later composition, as a sacred text. This arrangement is common 
both to the l\Iorning and the Evening Psalm of the early Christians. 
One may conjecture that this imitation refers to a still simpler form 
of that beautifull\forning Thanksgiving, but of this there is no docu.. 
mel1taryproof. (See eI. p. 144.) 
These are all tbe authentic and genuine remains we possess of the 
ante-Nicene psalmody and hymnology of Christendom, as far as it 
adopted the Hebrew form. Such then are the Psalmodic compositions 
of the ancient Church in the stricter sense. 
But we have at least one composition of Hellenic source: the Ave.. 
1\Iaria Hymn, as we might call it, from the present Italian custom of 
marking by prayer the complete setting of the sun, or more accurately 
the moment when the candles are lighted. (See
. p. 144.) It is also 
called the" H:rmn of the !(Î1ll11ing of the Lan1p " ("'YflJlof TOU ÀVXJ'lh:oíi). 
11 .
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Usher (whose notes on the Alexandrian 
IS. 've subjoin) has not 
only proved that Easilius the Great (or ,vhoever may be the author 
of the remarkable and learned treatise on the Holy Spirit) refers to 
the" Thanksgiving of the Lighting of Candles" as an " ancient pious 
voice of the people," but he has also happily suggested that the begin- 
ning ma.y refer to the custom of the ancient Greeks, who, according to 
Varro, said when the light was brought in, cþw
 àya8óv, "the good 
light " or "the light is good; " as the Italians say, on the same occa- 
sion, "Fclicissima sera." The Christians of the Greek tongue trans.. 
ferred these words, with a slight variation; suiting the prayer and its 
object to the IIymn with ,vhich they greeted the Evening Star and 
the Domestic Lamp, elevating thence their thoughts to the eternal 
light of the soul. Usher is wrong in supposing that the 'E7rLÀÚXVLO
 
1jJ((Àpó
 and the "Ypvor;; TOV ÀVXJJu:ov are the same; the first is Davidic, 
the latter IIellcnic; but they were probably used indiscriminately. 
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THE CIIRISTI.AX SCIIOOL AXD BArTIS
lL\.L V.O\\. 


I. 


TilE PICTURE. 
THE l\.postolical Church Blade the School the connecting link 
between herself and the ,vorld. The object of this education 
was adlllission into the free society and brotherhood of the 
Christian conullunity. The Church adhered l'igidly to the 
principle, as constituting the true purport of the baptislll or- 
dained by Christ, that no one can be a lllelnber of the com- 
lllunion of Saints, but by his own free act and deed, his o,vn 
solenln YO\V luade in presence of the Church. It ,vas ,,,,ith this 
understanding that the candidate for baptislll was Ï1nmersed in 
water, and admitted as a brother, upon his confession of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. It understood baptism, 
therefore, in the exact sense of the First Epistle of St. Peter 
(iii. 21.), not as being a luere bodily purification, but as a VO\V 
Blade to God witI) a good conscience, through faith in Jesus 
Christ. Fustin 1\lartyr caUs baptislll a dedication of ourselves 
to God. This vo,v was preceded by a confession of Clll'istian 
faith, luade in the face of the Church, in ,vhich the Catechulllell 
expressed that faith in Christ and in the :sufficiency of the sal... 
\ a tion ofl(
rcd hy IIÏ1n. It wa:-; a YOW to live for the tinlc to 
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COll)e to God and for his lleighbour, not to the ,vorld and for 
Self; a vow of faith in his becon1Ïng a child of God through the 
conununion \vith his only begotten Son in the Holy Ghost; a 
vo,v of the most solemn kif-d, for life and for death. The keep- 
ing of this pledge was the condition of continuance in the 
Church: its infringement entailed repentance or excomllluni- 
cation. All Church discipline was based upon this voluntary 
plcdge, and the responsibility thereby self-iluposed. But how 
could such a vow be received without - exalnination? Ho\v 
.. 
could such exaluination be passed ,vithout instruction and 
observation? 
As a general rule, the ancient Church fixed three years for this 
preparation, supposing the candidate, whether heathen or Je,v, 
to be COll)petent to receive it. With Christian children the 
condition \vas the same, except that the term of probation was 
curtailed according to cirCulllstances. Pedobaptism, in the more 
11l0dern sense, meaning thereby baptism of ne,v-born infants, with 
the vicarious pro111ises of parents or other sponsors, \vas utterly 
unknown to the early Church; not only down to the end of the 
second, but indeed to the llliddle of the third century. We shall 
show, in a subsequent page, how, to\vards the close of the 
second century, this practice originated in the baptism of 
children of a lllore advanced age. 
Hence \ve find in the Christian scho01 of that period, four 
great acts, three of which \vere COJn1110n both to the ne\Y con- 
verts and to Christian children; previous examination of the 
.T ewish or heathen candidates \,"110 presented thelnselves; in- 

truction and exalnination inunediately before innnersion and 
the taking of the VO\V; and lastly, that ceremony itself: 


I. Previous Exarnination. 


Upon this point ,ve possess an entire dOCu1l1ent in its originaJ 

hape, which \ve find again, in a preci:sely silnilar fOrIn, in the 
Churches of Alexandria and of Antioch, as the expression of a 
]H'iluitivc and universal ecclesiastical custom. Every lllClnber of 
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the cOlnulunity 11light present to the Bishop or Presbyters those 
who offered thclllselves for instruction in Christianity, and 11light 
give such testill10ny or guarantee as \vas required befoì'e the 
examination took place. Ahnost all the social questions of the 
day canle under discussion during these examinations, and eUli- 
nently alTIOng them the important one of slavery. The resolution 
at \vhich the Church arrived on this point bears the iUlpress of 
high moral faith and courage, as well as of Christian \visdoln. 
The slave, even of a heathen, was not adn1Ïtted unlcss he 
pl'on1Ïsed to deserve his master's good-\vill by honest behaviour, 
and to abandon every practice which \vas incolnpatible with his 
Christian VO\V and confession of faith in the proffered salva- 
tion. He \vas to be taught that it becalne a Christian to fulfil 
all righteousness. l\loreover, he \vas to abstain fronl all sacri- 
ficialll1eat, and not" to give himself up to any fornl of that iUl- 
luorality to which slavery offered a te1nptation, and \vhich 
heathenism had aln10st sanctioned. But even the n1aster of a 
slave was illachnissible into, or incapabJe of relnaining in, the 
COlnlllunion, unless he gave his slaves, of both sexes, an oppor- 
tunity of abandoning pel'sonal impurity, and of entering into 
l)larried Efe. An the moral philosophers and national econo- 
Inists of the day (and the Romans were in this practically and 
theoretically cluinent) n1ust have held this to be a 1nost serious, 
if not unj l1stifiable, attack on the rights of property, ever 
the 1110st sacred in the eyes of the ROlllans, the divine right of 
the Sovereign 
Ial1. 
Idolatrous superstitions and in) pure trades \vere disqualifica- 
tions, if not abandoned at once. This again \vas a general attack 
upon the deep--seated irregularities of the heathen world. It 
Inay be enough to mention here omens and all the superstitions 
connected with the evil eye, and protection against chanus (git- 
lalura, fascillus), \vhich are still as prevalent, in all the South of 
Europe, as they ,vere during the middle ages, and which are 
studiously encouraged even in aU the ROlnanic countries; in 
lllost of theIn, indeed, are lnade use of as an engine of the state 
police. 
-A. pCl':5011 possessed, i. e. subject to paroxyslns of frenzy, 
lunacy, or epilepsy, could only be achuitted in very In'essing 
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exceptional cases. As to n1ilitary luen, the ancient Church Was 
as far froln rejecting them as John the Baptist was, \vhose words 
are quoted in our Text-Book. That docun1ent conclude
 with 
a beautiful addition of the cOlnpilers, as though speaking in the 
nalue of the Apostles: "But, if \ve have olnitted anything, 
experience will teach you, for we all have the Spirit of God." 


II. Christian Instruction. 


Cateçhetical instruction, as a general rule, was lin1ited to three 
years; so that the Catechulnen, after having completed the first 
year satisfactorily, might be a{hnitted to hear the Word of God 
and the sermon; at the conclusion of \vhich, after solen1n prayer 
aud the blessing, he was dismissed before the ,,'orship of the 
believers, the service of the general congregation, cOll1menced. 
Nothing can be more natural; for the celebration of the Lord's 
S upper was the solemn act of the believers, and ilnplied re- 
ception into the Christian cOl1ununity, of ,vhich it \vas intended 
to be the sacred symbol. I can no n10re understand, therefore, 
the objections raised by SOlne Protestant scholars against this 
division of the service, than I can the Inischievous notion, 
adopted by sonle Catholic or Catholicizing divines even at the 
present day, of a secret doctrine, an invention of their own, from 
,vhich the Catechulnens were to be excluded. The institution, 
on the contrary, arose out of the nature of the case, and ,vas 
therefore suitable to the occasion. No one can take part in the 
solemn ceremony of a close society, except one \vho has been 
received into it. To have allo\ved it ,vould have been a con- 
tradiction in tenDS. 
The systeln of instruction \vas based upon the La\v as Inucb 
as upon Faith. It cOIDlnenced with the Decalogue, as being 
the ,vritten Inoral la\v; but the Ten Con1mandments were not 
enjoined as an external ]a\v to be literally observed, with ,vhich 
the observance of the Sunday, \vhich threw into the background 
that of the Sabbath, ,vas incompatible. 'fhe obJigation ill1pOsed 
,vas 
hown to be an internal 011<'>, ill the spirit of Chri
t'
 COIll- 
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mandments, the love of God and of our neighbour. The Sennon 
on the l\fount furnished a deeper insight into the moral law, 
and resolved all unlawfulness into offences against it, by sub- 
stituting internal holiness for justification by works. Thus the 
believing heathen became reconciled \vith the Jewish system, as 
the Jew did with what lllust at first have repulsed him, as being 
a violation of the Law. Next came the initiation into the 
history of Revelation, froln AdaIn, the father of mankind, the 
image of God, and Abrahaln, in WhOlll all nations \vere blessed, 
down to Christ, \vhose life and death formed the centre of this 
hallowed history of the human race. The books of the Old 
Testalnent, and the canon of the New, which were gradually 
being closed, were placed before the Catechumen, together with 
useful Christian cOlnpositiol1s. For, by degrees, a Christian 
literature was fornled, the first specilnens of \vhich were re- 
garded in the same light as the apocryphal books were by the 
later Je\vs. At that tilue, ahnost every inhabitant of the towns 
throughout the Ron1an elnpire, which \vere the cradles of the 
Christian Churches, knew how to read. 
In the earliest Church, the office of teacher was open to all. 
Everyone taught to ,vhom the Spirit gave the vocation. By 
degrees the office of the Elders becalne an office of teachers, 
and that of the Deacons also. Our Text-book presents to us 
already distinct eccle5iastical offices; but still, according to theI11, 
laYlllen who were duly qualified, nlÍght also instruct the Cate- 
chunlens; for the book states that the Scripture says, " They 
shall all be taught of God." 
The Alexandrian text, in mentioning the Prayer for t!
e 
Cateclnunens, and the Î1nposition of hands \vhich ensued, add:s : 
"So let it be, therefore, whether he be an Ecclesiastic or 
LaYll1all who offers the prayer." 


III. The Exal1Ûnation. 


In the third and last year of the preparation, tIle Catechumens 
were caned competentes, or candidates, as in the second they had 
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been caned hearers. Before they ,vere set apart fronl the rest, 
in ilTIlnediate preparation for baptisln, an exanlination ,vas ulade 
as to their life and conduct during the period of probation, the 
principal stress being laid upon 'v hether they had honoured the 
\vido\vs, visited the sick, and perforlued other \vorks of Christian 
charity. Those \vho had first. introduced theln to the COlTIlnunity, 
\vere obliged to \vitness to these facts in the character of sponsors. 
It is unnecessary to say, that this examination was a public onc. 
The congregation ,vas, and continued to be, the suprenle judge. 
Those \vho inhabited estates or villages \vhich fornled slna11 
congregations by thenlselves, under a single clergyman, 111ay 
11ave gone through the prelilninary steps at their hOB1E'S; but 
the cOlnpletion lnust have been left to the j ndglnent of the 
1110ther Church after a sufficiént exan1ination. 


IV. TIle Baptis1Jlal TTow, and the Ùnmediate ]:Jreparation for it. 
If the candidates passed this ordeal, thcy \vere first batheà, 
and pronounced personally clean; they fasted on the Friday, 
and met together soleulnly on the Saturday. Thereupon they 
,vere conlmanded to pray. 1'hey knelt do\vn, and received the 
Bishop's blessing, 'who exorcised every unclean spirit, bidding 
}1ill1 go out from them, and froln that tilne forth never again to 
enter into the soul, ,vhich 'vas to be dedicated to the Lord. 
After the conclusion of this sulenl11 ceren10ny of exorcisel11cnt 
from aU evil and Ï1npurity, and liberation froln the ancient curse 
and enmity with God, the Bishop breathed upon each of thenl, 
as the Lord had done upon His disciplcs, and then seale=! them 
(as the Text-Book expresses it) on the foreheads, ears, and 
lips, douhtless ,vith the sign of the cross. The ,vhole night 
,vas passed in prayer and exhortation; each neophyte being 
allo\ved only to eat of the bread \vhich he had brought with 
hÍ1n as the thank-offering for the follo\ving Sunday, his con- 
tribution to\vards the general Ineal. At the da\vn of Sunday, 
the baptis111al font \vas filled, accolllpanied by a blessing, which 
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corresponds exactly with the prayers used in consecrating the 
eletnents intended for the Lord's Supper. The Deacons assisted 
the men, and the Deaconesses the \vomen, to take off all their 
OrnaIllel1ts, and put on the baptismal dress. They \vere then 
presented to one of the Presbyters, who called solemnly on each 
of theln to renounce Satan, and aU his service, and all his \vorks. 
In the Church of Jerusalem, doubtless in confonnity ,vith an 
ancient custolll, the Catechumen turned himself to,vards the 
West, as the symbol of spiritual darkness, out of which he ,yas 
to be brought into eterl1al1ight. 
After this solemn renunciation he was anointed by the Pres- 
byter with the oil of exorcism, an expression of the Alexandrian 
Church, the rneaning of 'which is eXplained by the ,vords used 
by the Elder upon this occasion: "Let evel'y evil spirit depart 
froin thee." It is expressly stated in other ordinances that he 
was anointed from head to foot, a completion, as it ,vere, of the 
preparatory bath by which the body was purified; and this is 
indisputably the original signification. The Deacon and Dea- 
coness accolnpanied the neophytes into the \vater, and lnade 
each of them in turn repeat after them a confession of faith in 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, or respond to it by the ,vords 
"I believe." This Creed was nIuch more simple in the Churches 
of the second and third centuries, than the formula which ,ve 
llse under the nanIe of the Apostles' Creed, and evidently ori- 
ginated in the baptisn1al fornnlla of St. l\fatthew's Gospel. In 
the vVestern Church the 1110St sin1ple Creed ,vas that of ROIne, 
the authentic form of which, in the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
centuries, is still extant. That of Alexandria, however, kept 
still closer to th(' Gospel form. The shape in which it appears 
in the present text of the Coptic Church-Book bears evident 
marks of a post-Nicene interpolation, as well as of SOlne equally 
c1unlsy additions Blade at any earlier period. By tracing these 
additions, we easily perceive that the only portion of the Christian 
Creed ,vhich can be proved to have been universally recognised 
as such had a strictly objective sense, and ,vas couched in ternIS 
agreeable to the language of Scripture. Not that the other 
parts of it were not true also; but they \vere not considered 
binding on the consciences of the whole Christian boùy, and 
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thus the unhallo\ved bondage of scholastic foruls \vas avoided. 
The anlbiguous and unscriptural expression, "COffiluullion of 
Saints" (i. e. believers), for instance, is not found in anyone of 
these confessions. This is shown more in detail in the first note 
to the preceding Part. 
The necessity for establishing orthodox fOrlTIulas as to the 
person of Jesus, in opposition to the false doctrines of the 
Gnostics and Ebionites, led in the Alexandrian ritual to a 
supplemental Creed, which corresponds with our present second 
article in the Apostles' Creed, Îuasllluch as they both contain a 
condensed sumnlary of the Gospel narrative, \vith the addition 
of a few \vo
.ds about the Holy Ghost, the grounthvork of our 
present third article. This supplenlental fortnula is a direct 
external testilllony that tl
e proper baptismal confession itself 
did not contain these amplifications. 
That Confession was three times repeated, being uttered 
before each of the three ilnlnersions, and generally addressed to 
the neophyte in the shape of a question, to be answered in the 
affinnative \vith the words "I believe." After that followed 
the true baptismal unction ,vith the precious oil, the so-calleel 
Chrisma. According to the Alexandrian Constitution, the hand 
with the oil was laid on the head of the baptized, and then the 
forehead anointed \vith the sign of the cross, 'which in the strict 
sense is called the Sealing. The ordinances of this Church 
n1ention the Presbyters as executing aU these functions as ,yell 
as the Bishop, with the exception of the blessing of the oil. 
'rhe ceremony concluded \vith t 1 1e Christian kiss. 


v. Tlte AdnÛssion. 


After this the persons baptized were clothed in '" hite and 
conducted into the Church. 
Unction represented, in the lninds of the Church, the 
universal priesthood of Christians. In order to substantiate 
this, the person anointed had first of all to reply to the salu- 
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tation of the Bishop or Elder, " The Lord be with thee," in the 
words "And with thy spirit." The same ordinances enjoin 
that every neophyte should pray, and utter with his own lips the 
salutation of peace, in the precise words in which the Bishop 
addresses the congregation before the Lord's Supper, " Peace 
be with you." The Greek Constitutions express the exhibition 
of this universal priesthood not less significantly, by prescribing 
that the neophytes should turn to the East a
d repeat the 
Lord's Prayer aloud, "in the name of the whole congregation." 
After this they partook of the Lord's Supper, in which milk and 
honey were set before them, as 'well as the bread and wine, 
doubtless as symbols of their being, as it \vere, newly born. 


Baptisnl is indeed called new-birth, "regeneration." But in 
what sense? W as it a sort of magical conversion of the curse 
into a blessing, effected now, in the case of the infant, by the 
act of sprinkling ? Was it a forgiving of sins not intended to 
be brought back to the recollection of the paren ts or sponsors 
who were present, but to be applied to the infant itself? 
The ancient Church knew no lnore than do the Gospels and 
the Apostles of such superstition, which contains less spirituality 
than many of the lustrations of the old world, and not much 
more than the taurobolia and criobolia, mysteries of the last 
stages of heathenism, purporting to purify the neophyte by the 
blood of victims. On the contrary, she bears authentic testi- 
mony, in all her ordinances, against this corruption and mis- 
understanding. As in other cases, the origin was innocent, and 
I think that we are at this lnoment better able than either the 
defenders or opponents of infant bapti
rn have hitherto been, to 
explain how it originated. A passage in our Alexandrian 
Church- Book gives the true explanation of the assertion of 
Origen, himself an Alexandrian, that the baptism of children 
was an Apostolical tradition, and it removes the origin of infant 
baptisln from Tertullian and Hippol.rtus to the end of our 
present period, Cyprian being the first Father who, impelled by 
a fanatical enthusiasm, and assisted by a bad interpretation of 
the Old Testaluent, establi:shed it as a principle. _.' 
VOL. II. I 
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Origen, in three passages (Note A. to this Part) of which the 
sense is in the Blain the same, says that the Levitical injunction 
of the sacrificial purification for the first-born infant seems to 
him a proof that impurity and sinfulness attach to man from his 
birth, and that for this reason the Church, according to Apo- 
stolical tradition, performs the act of baptism eyen upon children. 
He employs the same expression for children which Jesus used 
,vl1en the disciples endeavoured to prevent them from being 
brought unto Him: "Suffer the little children (parvuli) to 
COlne unto me;" a word which Irenæus uses in a remarkable 
passage (Hær. ii. Q2.; quoted in our First Part), imply- 
ing a difference between babes (il1fal1tes) and boys (pueri), 
obviously intending, therefore, to express what those ,vords in 
the Gospel clearly Inean, little growing children from about 
six to ten years old. Suèh, then, is also the true interpretation 
of this and of the other t\vo passages in Origen, where the saIne 
,vord occurs. But a cOlnparison \vith ,vhat appears from our 
Text-Book to have been considered Apostolical tradition before 
the time of Origen, shows that no other interpretation is adtnis- 
sible. The Text-Book speaks of those who go do\vn \vith the 
other Catechumens into the baptislnal bath, but are not yet in a 
state to Inake the proper responses; in that case the parents are 
bound to do it for theIne This is undoubtedly the Apostolical 
practice to which Origen refers, for it was to the Church of 
Alexandria that he particularly belonged. In this ordinance 
the \vhole arrangement seems to be an exceptional one; and so 
it is in Origen, for he says the " little ones also." When the 
Church instituted pedobaptism (in the sense of children froln six 
to ten years of age), she doubtless had before her eyes our Lord's 
affectionate words, referred to likewise by Origen on the occa- 
sion; and the divines of the sixteenth century soon found theln- 
selves obliged to revert to them. Tertullian rejects, in the 
following terms, such an interpretation of that expression, after 
having refuted the objections urged by some persons against the 
postponement of baptism, on the strength of the story of the 
baptism of the eunuch by Philip, and that of St. Paul (De Bapt. 
c. 18.): -" For it is desirable to postpone baptism according 
to the position and disposition of each individual, as ,veIl as in 
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reference to his age, but especially so in the case of children 
(parvuli). Where is the necessity for placing the sponsors in 
jeopardy, who may be prevented by death from perforlning their 
promises, or may be deceived by the breaking out of an evil dis- 
position? It is true that our Lord said, 'Hinder them not from 
coming unto me;' but they may do so when they have arrived 
at the age of puberty, they may do so when they have begun to 
learn, and when they have learned to whom they are going. 
'Vhy should they at that innocent age hasten to have their sins 
forgiven them? Ought we to act with less circumspection than 
in ,vorIdly matters, and allow' those who are not intrusted with 
earthly property to be intrusted with heavenly? 
Whoever attaches to baptism the importance it deserves, will 
be afraid rather of being too hasty than too procrastinating. 
True faith is sure of salvation." This is the way in ,vhich 
Tertullian treats the subject of baptism of the growing children. 
What would he have said to the application of Christ's words to 
the case of infants? 
The difference, then, between the ante-Nicelle and the later 
Church ,vas essentially this: the later Church, with the ex- 
ception of converts, only baptized new-born infants, and she 
did so on principle; the ancient Church, as a general rule, 
baptized adults, and only after they had gone through the 
course of instruction, and, as the exception only, Christian 
children ,vho had not arrived at years of maturity, but never 
infants. Tertullian's opposition is to the baptism of young, 
growing children; he does not say one word about new-born 
infants. Neither does Origen, when his expressions are ac- 
curately weighed. Cyprian, and some other African bishops, 
his contemporaries, at the close of the third century, were the 
first who viewed baptism in the light of a washing away of the 
universal sinfulness of human nature, and connected this idea 
with that ordinance of the Old Testament, circumcision. If 
the sin to be washed away were not as much that actually com- 
mitted as original hereditary sin, a new-bonl child might cer- 
tainly as well be baptized as one growing up; or rather, it 
would be the n10st natural and the safest thing to do so. 
Indeed, Cyprian thought the second day safer than the eighth, 
I 2 
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which some of his brethren proposed, as being analogous to the 
Jaw respecting circumcision. Go but one step farther; establish 
a principle of aggression instead of defence, and baptism will 
be exclusively the water of regeneration, not for sins con- 
sciously committed before conversion, but for heredital'Y dis- 
position to sin only, leaving penances and priestly absolutions 
to procure forgiveness for the sins after baptisln and secure 
" baptismal regeneration." 
There are two very different reasons why the Church has 
- 
been dragged into this wrong path. The nrst is the deep 
feeling prevalent in the Apostolic communities, of the evil of 
sin, of the sinfulness of man, and of his need of salvation, and 
the faith in the salvation brought and announced by Christ. 
This salvation consisting in communion with Christ, conse- 
quently with the congregation of the believers, anyone who 
happened to be prevented by sickness or death from living in 
this cOlnmunion, wished naturally to die in it. The only ex- 
planations of St. Paul's expression (1 Cor. xv. 29.) \vhich can 
be maintained on philological and historical grounds, "vVhy are 
they then baptized for the dead?" implies the existence of a 
custom, the practice of ,vhich is not disapproved by the Apostle 
in that passage, but which subsequently is only found among 
the Cerinthians, Marcionites, and other sects. A brother or a 
Catechumen who could prove that a deceased Christian friend 
had a believing disposition, and a desire to be admitted into the 
Church, received baptism in his stead; that is to say, he Inade, 
in the presence of the congregation, the confession of faith, and 
took tbe baptismal vow for h:m. This evidence being given, 
such a one was considered as a brother, and as having " departed 
in peace," and \vas so mentioned in the prayers of the Church. 
This is, in truth, nothing else but testimony to a fact, a well- 
grounded evidence of a departed brother having held the Chris- 
tian faith during- his lifetilne. It is a form of the recognition of 
"the" Baptism of Tears or Longing," which, like the" Baptism 
of Blood," was held equivalent to regular baptism. But cer- 
tainly that form also betrays something of the superstitious fear 
of demons (oEuJ"L'ðalpJovta) of the Jewish-heathen world, and this 
very absorbing dread of delnoniacal influence nlust be considered 
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as the second cause of the deviation froln Apostolical doctrine 
and practice. That demonism has its deepest root in the moral 
hopelessness of the age, the despair of mankind as to itself and 
as to God, and, on the part of Christians, to the existing order 
of the ,vorld. It is unphilosophical:and unhistorical, in tracing 
the development of Church doctrine, to overlook the prevalence 
of that feeling of decay and death which pervaded those ages. 
Doctrine as wen as practice took a pathological development, 
because the age \vas both a despairing and a desperate one. 
There is no other way of explaining the infatuation of supposing 
that the sentence of condemnation, which Scripture and con- 
science proclaim against ungodly selfish nature striving ill man 
for the mastery, could apply to the case of infants, in whose 
conscience the consciousness of God is as much implanted as is 
the God-forgetting love of self. It is as though the fear of 
those demons, which the Church endeavoured to expel, as being 
the masters of the "old man," had again entered into the 
African divines. They made out of the extreme exception the 
unexceptionable rule, and hallowed as a Church doctrine, on 
which the salvation of the soul depended, \vhat they must have 
despaired of justifying either by reason or by the ancient Church 
practices. Th us the Christian conscience became gradually be- 
wildered. The paternal face of God, who hates iniquity, but 
loves His own creation and image, \vas transformed into the cari- 
cature of a bloodthirsty Moloch, and the way was paved for 
spiritual despotism. 
It is the tame copy of this caricature which still prevents the 
eternal love of God being felt as it ought in the Church of the 
free Gospel, and stifles that consciousness of the evil and misery 
of real sin, which \vas the truest element in the religious feeling 
of the ancient Church. This is the consequence of the ad- 
mission of an uutruth. When the Church attached rights and 
promises of blessing to any thing except to the conscious 
abandonment of sin, and to the voluntary vow of dedicating life 
and soul to the Lord, as Justin the l\1artyr as \vell as St. Peter 
defines it, the consciousness of sin and the longing for real 
truthful reformation died away in the saIne proportion among 
her Inem bel's. 


I 3 
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II. 


THE CHURCHES OF THE PRESENT DAY REFLECTED IN THIS 
PICTURE. 


WHEN we look upon the picture thus presented to us of the 
general consciousness of the ancient Church, as exhibited at the 
beginning of the third century, we at once remark in it some 
dark spots \vhich, upon closer observation, do not become 
transparent. Who can identify himself with the delTIonism 
which, like an incubus, presses upon the religious consciousness 
of that age? Who with that striving after forms which tends 
to give to externals the appearance of objective reality, and 
thus throws into the background the true objective, the Divine 
essence, as well as its only true reflex, the human mind 1 Every 
retrograde step in spiritual religion is based on one of these two 
errors: heathen demonism, which binds the free spirit under the 
yoke of necessity, the powers of nature, and thus destroys the 
subjective elelnent of religion; and Jewish formalism, which 
places the objective in externals, and thereby loses sight of God, 
the real objective, and of the God-seeking spirit. It cannot be 
denied that the germ of both these unhealthy tendencies, for- 
Inalism and demon-fear (the OHutÖaL/1-0vía of Greek writers), 
began to show itself already in the ancient Church. And who 
does not at once perceive in the background the dark clouds of 
hierarchism, which endeavours to obtain dominion over con- 
science, in order to gain the n1astery ovel. the mind, and to 
substitute for the "Prince of this ,vorld" the Priest of this 
world? But these sombre clouds only serve to make the light 
of the foreground more vivid, and these dark spots become dis- 
solved, in the telescope of historical contenlplation, into un- 
developed or veiled light. Substitute for demons, t.he formula: 
" the powers of nature," place conscious selfishness as its ex- 
ponent in Inan, and prefix to the whole the minus sign in order 
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to indicate that this selfishness is the negation of real existence. 
In doing so, you express that same philosophical truth mathe- 
matically, which those men saw before their mind's eye in the 
nebulous, but then impressive, forms of the mythological pro- 
cess. Do not, therefore, despise such mythological expressions: 
rather see whether they are not the historically necessary form 
of an eternal truth, which it is better to express imperfectly 
than to ignore or deny. If ever you succeed in discovering the 
Keplerian la\vs of the progress of mind through time, those 
nebulæ will have the same place in your systeln, which the 
mythology of the Greeks occupies in the history of their 
philosophy, that of a preformation. You \viII not covet, then, 
those forms which \vere not made for you nor for your nation, 
and which the ancient Church invented with the same freedom 
with which you may reject them. But you \vill understand 
theln for the first time, as being a part of universal history. 
Admit them then without hesitation, without any fear of 
thereby forfeiting your holy zeal for truth, if in your time, 
and among your co-religionists, the type should establish itself 
in place of the idea, and the sJmbol usurp the throne of God 
in the conscience. But, above all, cast a glance upon yourself, 
and upon your own times, and remark ho\v, in the stead of that 
old formalism \vhich has created beautiful forms, a lamentable 
absence of form, a negative fortnalism, has crept in. You will 
then become aware, that, in the stead of demonism, a sentimen- 
tality has established itself, \vhich draws down the mind to the 
passivity of personal sensation, just as demon ism degrades it to 
the state of hypostatized unconscious nature. 
But if you look a little closer into the ecclesiastical condition 
of the two ages, are you not overpowered by one predominant 
feeling? And is this not the feeling, that in the one age we 
find, upon the \vhole, connexion, reality, internal and external 
truth; in the other, Htde else but patchwork and ruins, shams 
and phantoms? That in one case a real life was lived, a life of 
freedoln, as to the Church and as to the individual; that in the 
other, conventionalism is fostered, or rather in most instances 
nlaintained by fire and sword, by the tyranny of State Churches, 
or by the unthinking superstition of habit? and that such a state 
I 4 
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of things is most in-advisedly vaunted as possessing vitality, 
or even 1nost irnpudently proclaims itself perfect and infallible? 
The ancient baptism comprised, on a"ospel grounds, four 
spiritual elelnents- instruction, examination, the vow, the ini- 
tiation. fro each of these elenlents was attached a sacred 
sYlr.boJ, an externally working act of the Church, who, by 
Ineans of hpr Bishops and Elders, ordained in the place of 
God. 1"'0 instruction, the blessing corresponded; to examin- 
ation, the inlPosition of hands; to confession, Ï1nmersion in 
water; to the VO\V for life 'and for death, the unction as Priest 
and King. Thus did the beggar enter into the communion of 
the faithful j thus the emperor, \vhen he ventured to do so. 
Constantine considered of it until his death-bed. 
It is impossible but that this ceremony should have produced 
a great general ilTIpression, \vhich was not dinlinished if the 
Initiated were the child of Christian parents. The act was his 
own,as much as it was in the case of a convert froIn heathenisnl. 
The very gradual advancement even of the age of baptism in 
the case of children of Christian falnilies, Inust have been 
injurious to its character as a solemnity. We have already 
seen how, even before the close of our period, the baptism of 
new-born infants grew out of that of children advancing to- 
wards the age of boyhood. We have seen how, from the 
baptism of the Spirit, which Christ instituted, people relapsed 
into ceremonial law, and fell back upon the shado\v of a Jewish 
custom, \vhich had ceased to be binding with the extinction 
of the nation, and now was made a sanction for the religion of 
the new Covenant of Humanity. 
In consequence of this alteration and cOlnplete subversion of 
its lnain features, brought about principally by the Africans of 
the third century, and cOlnpleted by Augustin, these natural 
elements have been, in the course of nearly fifteen centuries, 
most tragically decomposed, and nothing is now remaining 
anywhere but ruins. In the East people adhered to immérsiol1, 
although this symbol of Man voluntarily and consciously 
making a vow of the sacrifice of self, lost aU meaning in the 
imlTIersion of a ne\v-born child. The Eastern Church, moreover, 
practised the unction ilTImediately after the i mmersiun, although 
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that unction implies, even more than immersion, Man's full 
consciousness, and is to be the seal of a free pledge, of a 
responsible act. Yet the Eastern Church requires, nevertheless, 
the general recognition of both, as necessary to salvation, and 
denies there is any efficacy in the Western form of baptism. 
The Western Church evidently commenced her career, under 
the guidance of Rome, with more freedom of thought. She 
abolished, together with adult baptism, its symbol, immersion, 
and in troduced sprinkling in its stead. She retained, again, 
unction, the chrisma, by way of confirmation, and separated the 
two acts; so that, at all events, a beginning of consciousness 
and instruction may be assumed to be implied as a justification 
of the subsequent ceremony. Yet with this she rigidly Inain- 
tained in her teaching, as to the effect of the act of baptism, all 
the consequences which the Gospel and the ancient Church so 
undeniably and authentically connect with the previous in- 
struction, and the voluntary conscious vow. The doctrine of 
A ugustin was completed and stereotyped by Thomas Aquinas. 
The practice of the Latin Church has equally little correspond- 
ence ,vith the custom and spirit of the ancient, as regards 
unctioil. . The postponement of this solemnity is a recognition 
of the principle; but even the legal age of seven is much too 
early a period to show that the ceremony is not to be an opu.r; 
operatu1n, but the voluntary act of the conscious mind. And 
still the practice prevailing in exclusively Catholic countries, of 
bringing children of four and five years old to the Bishop to be 
confirmed, proves ho\v little the proper idea to be ,conveyed by 
the act is seriously attended to; and more strongly still, how 
little impression it has Inade on the popular mind. Whatever 
Ì1nprovement has been effected in this practice in France, and 
to a still greater extent in Catholic Germany, by way of pre- 
paration for the first Communion (the adnlission to which, 
according to the idea of the ancient Church, is expressed 
directly by the unction), is due, as history attests, to the 
influence of the Reformation on the formation of popular 
customs. 
But what did the Reformation itself? The Reformers 
retained the doctrine of A ugustin J together ,vith pedobaptism. 
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It is true, nevertheless, that they regarded the baptism of ne\v- 
born infants merely as an offeri
g, a dedication of the children 
by their parents, as a vicarious act, and as the first step only 
in a process which was actually to be completed by themselves 
in riper years, after their Christian education was finished, 
through their own voluntary confession and vo,v. We are 
indebted to Luther especially for this correct conception, and 
the having worthily and rationally carried it out is the most 
blessed ,vork of the Evangelical Church of the German nation. 
Confirmation is, at the p
esent moment, together with the 
principle of intellectual liberty, the Bible and the hymns, the 
principal means of keeping alive German Protestantism. But, 
at the same time, the doctrine of the Sacralnents did not admit 
confirmation as one of them. _ Consequently, it was not held to 
be necessary to salvation, hecause not prescribed by the Gospel, 
,vhich, however, is equally silent upon the subject of the 
sprinkling of children. Thus the essential points in the Gospel 
and in the practice of the Apostles, faith and self-sacrifice, have 
been placed lower in the scale than the sprinkling, which was 
adopted instead of the Jewish immersion, and the personal act 
has been held in less estimation than its substitute. This may 
be compatible ",'ith the Romish doctrine of good works, but is 
as repugnant to the evangelical doctrine of justification by faith, 
as it is to the precepts of the Gospel, and the practice of the 
Apostles. The leathern scholasticism of the seventeenth century, 
it is true, knew how to justify all that; but, of this justification, 
neither Scripture rightly interpreted, nor reason speaking its 
own language, can take cognizar ce. 
The Protestant Church in Germany fell besides into another 
contradiction, inaslnuch as she defended and admitted the 
validity of co nfirlnation , as being the voluntary act of the 
individual, and yet supported, with all her po\ver, the inter- 
ference of the State, by ,vhose regulations no person can be 
adlnitted into any trade or service, unless he can produce a 
certificate of confirmation. 
The Reformed Church, which had no scruple in swallowing 
the camel of pedobaptism, as being in harmony \vith Scripture, 
found no place in its theological conscience for conn.nnation, 
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because it was not prescribed in Scripture, was a human in- 
vention. In the course of two centuries, wherever the two 
Evangelical Confessions coexist, custom has corrected that 
untenable theological one-sidedness, by the introduction of the 
Lutheran confirmation, and this has been one of the many 
inward preparations to the union of the two Confessions. 
The English Church, in her Articles, adopts the general 
Evangelical doctrine of baptism in such a way as to place 
human faith by the side of Divine grace (Art. 27. compared 
with Art. 11.). She reconciles, moreover, the scholastic doctrine 
which lirnits the efficacy of baptism to original sin, and excludes 
from it all deadly sins comlnitted after baptism, as 'well as the 
fanatical view that persons once baptized can sin no more (Art. 
16.). But in her Liturgy, exclusively and rigorously prescribed 
since the end of the seventeenth century, she certainly uses 
expressions which appear better suited to the Romish than the 
Evangelical doctrine, and which have consequently becolne a 
snare to many consciences, and a cause of constantly continuing 
separation from the Church. I.Jastly, confirmation has been no 
farther advanced, either doctrinally or practically, beyond the 
point at which it ,vas left at the time of the separation froln 
the Church of Rome. The English Church, therefore, is not 
only in this particular essentially unreformed, but considerably 
behind the French, and especially behind the Roman Catholic 
Church in Germany. Episcopal confirmation, notwithstanding 
the zealous efforts of the prelates of the day, remains, as to its 
essence and efficacy, an opus operatu'in. Ho\v this has reacted 
on infant baptism is clear from the fact, that, among the lower 
classes of the population of London, so many of those ,vho 
belong to the Establishment are either not baptized at all, or 
never set their foot inside the Church again after baptism. 
This also accounts for so many of its members never having 
been confirmed. 
It is unnecessary here to repeat how little foundation there 
is in the ancient Church for the exclusive right of the Bishop 
to confirm, which is the main hindrance to a radical reform. It 
must not, however, be forgotten that it dates from a period in 
which every town, ho,vever small, ,vas a bishopric. 
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Still less is it to be wondered at, that such a Church has 
given birth to the sects of Quakers and Baptists. The former 
of these consider external baptism as a Jewish custom, to be no 
longer binding after the downfall of the Jewish people; and 
the abuse to which it had led dangerous, if not fatal. The 
Baptists have restored adult baptism. But, as in the first case 
the negation of the form has grown into a formality; so, in the 
latter, has the restoration of an old form. The Baptists find it 
difficult to understand that the idea of thè German Protestant 
act of baptism, which concludes with the VO\V and benediction, 
corresponds exactly with the idea of the Gospel commandment, 
the letter of which they push to such an extent; and, under the 
yoke of an utterly one-sided rigid Calvinism, they are inclined 
to attach to their o\vn form a superstitious powèr, by which the 
efficacy of a continual1y renewed faith is thrown into the back- 
ground. . 
But how little the Churches of the seventeenth century can 
make head against the onsets of the Baptists, in countries 
where a great and free religious lnovelnent exist s, is evinced by 
the fact, that, among serious Christians of the English race in 
the United States, the Baptists or Congregational preachers are 
on the increase more than any other sect, so that they form 
already the most numerous and most progressive community" 
How lnuch mischief and injury are inflicted on the life of the 
Ch urch in general by this and silnilar separations, will appear 
upon a comparison of the parish schools of the English Con- 
gregations and those of the Apostolical Church. In the ancient 
Church every 
hing is based "Jpon congregational life and 
instruction. In England, many of the noblest elements are 
withdrawn from the National Church, and the seceding con- 
gregations languish in consequence of isolation, and suffer still 
more by the pride of being the Elect. The former has never 
established parish schools as a national institution, the latter 
have never striven after national life. 
Neither as regards German and Continental parish schools in 
general, is a glance at that picture calculated to flatter our 
pride. The palsy of the life of the Church, and the decay of 
the spirit of a free Christian cOlnnlunity, are but too manifestly 
exhibited by the prevalence of police regulations. 
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THE MORAL APPLICATION TO THE CHURCH OF THE FUTURE. 


THIS is the picture, and this is the mirror. If the former be 
true and the latter faithful, it is high time to proceed to the 
work of restoration. As we have met everywhere with traces 
of death and of decay, so we have discovered on the other hand 
that the genns and scions of future life have not altogether 
become extinct. Who desires to establish what is dead 
 Who 
can wish to eradicate the genlls of life 
 Who can revivify the 
former, however desirable it may be thought 
 Who can 
prevent the latter from increasing, however dangerous such a 
growth may be to the existing order of things? 
Upon closer and deeper reflection, it will appear wise to 
retain pedobaptism, but to remodel the whole baptismal 
discipline on the following principles. 
1. To this end, in the first place, the doctrine of biblical 
baptism must be reformed in the sense of the German Church, 
and of the doctrinal works of Schleiermacher, Neander, Nitzsch, 
and the German school in general. According to this view, 
our act of baptism forms 
 whole, the commencement of which 
is the sprinkling of the child, the conclusion the' pledge of the 
grown up and instructed young Christian, sealed by a blessing. 

. In the second place, the superstition that such children 
of Christian parents, as die of tender age unbaptized, are under 
damnation, from which they must be rescued by baptism, is to 
be put down for ever by bringing for\vard its true corrective. . 
3. This can only be done by positively and practically 
realizing the idea, that the baptism of ne\v-born children is the 
outward sign of the vow of the parents to dedicate their child 
to God, as Ilis gift intrusted to them, and to prepare it by a 
Christian education for becollling a Inclnber of the Christian 
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Church until it be itself able to profess the faith in Christ, and 
to make the vow of a godly life dedicated to God and the 
brethren. 
4. Further, at the performance of the ceremony, the duty 
imposed upon parents and sponsors, as sureties for the Christian 
education of the child at hOllle and at school, must be brought 
more prominently forward; ,vhile, on the other hand, every 
expression must be omitted or modified which is only appro- 
priate to cases where the person to be baptized takes the pledge 
himself, and vi;hich never ought to have been transferred from 
the ceremony of adult to that of infant baptism. 
5. The act of baptislll must again become a congregational 
and Church festival, which cannot surely be effected solely by 
the circumstance of the ce
elnony being performed in the 
ch urch. 
6. The taking children to school and to church must be 
treated as an act of the life of the whole cOlnmunity, as it was 
in the A postolical Church. 
7. The confirmation must be performed ,vith all the serious- 
ness and solemnity which are usual in the German Evangelical 
Church. 


On these fundamental assumptions the following principal 
heads of practical refornl might be proposed for the present 
National Church communities -whenever they resolve to enter 
upon a thorough reformation. 
1. As in the ancient Church, baptismal festivals should be 
instituted. The ancient Church selected for this purpose Easter 
and Whitsuntide; to which, here and there, the festival of the 
Epiphany was added as representing the baptism of Christ. 
The most natural arrangement would be, the institution of 
FOUR BAPTISMAL FESTIVALS, three of theln at the Christmas, 
Easter, and Whitsuntide holidays, the fourth on a Sunday in 
the autumn, or on the first Sunday in Advent, as being the 
beginning of the ecclesiastical year. In proposing such an 
arrangement it is supposed that on each of these days aU 
children who have been born in the intenuediate time will be 
baptized. The 'I'HANKSGIVING OF MOTHERS \vould most naturalJy 
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form a part of such a congregational festival, and constitute a 
visible bond of sisterhood amongst the mothers, whatever might 
be their rank. 
Q. On each of these". festivals the candidates for baptism, with 
their parents and sponsors, should be considered as a BAPTISMAL 
CONGREGATION, and the ceremony as a common one, and as a 
portion of the Church service of the congregation. 
S. 1'he san1e days should also be the FESTIVALS of INTRODUC- 
TION of baptized children who have attained their seventh year, 
the time at which they generally enter the boys' and girls' 
school. The children of both sexes should, if possible, be 
introduced by their parents and sponsors as a SCHOOL CON- 
GREGATION, to be admitted with prayer and blessing, and an 
exhortation setting forth that the object of the instruction they 
are no,v about to receive is to prepare them for confirmation. 
4. Instead of either excluding altogether from Sunday service 
the children who are thus introduced into the Church (the 
school children who are passing from the stage of infancy to 
that of puberty), or disgusting them with it by making them 
listen to sermons they cannot understand, and which are in 
SaIne respects totally unfitted for them, a SCHOOL SERVICE should 
be established for the younger ones, which, being short aud 
congenial to their feelings, Inight make an impression and be 
beneficial to them. 
5. CONFIRMATION should be conducted essentially according 
to the custom and the Liturgical formularies of the German 
Lutheran Church, which cannot be surpassed in dignity and 
solemnity. In a note (B.) to this Part, one of these composed 
from the ancient formularies is appended, to which is added 
that agreed upon for the confirmation of German Catechumens 
at Jerusalem. 1\.s to the age for confirmation, the fourteenth 
birthdaJ should be considered as the earliest: the custom of the 
Reformed Church, not to allo\v young persons to be prepared 
for the first COIDlTIUnion before eighteen, is, on the 'whole, the 
safer one. 


lIo,v far, and in what way, the episcopal element 111ay be 
brought into prolninence in this arrangelTIent, ,viII depend upon 
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the constitution of each particular Church: it is clear, however, 
that this idea may be also realized by a collegiate cooperation 
of ministers placed upon an equal footing. 
There are, ho,vever, two conditions indispensable to all such 
reforms. The first is the cessation of all religious persecution 
and all State-Church compulsion, and the recognition of the 
congregation of communicants as the organ of the Spirit in the 
Church. The second is the abolition of exclusion froln a Church 
on account of difference in forms. I do not see for what good 
internal reason the Baptists, as such, can be excluded from a 
National Church. Those who give a preference to adult baptism 
(and the number of such persons, under a reformed system, 
would be very small, at least where the Gern1an language is 
spoken) should no more be looked upon as heretics on that 
account, than Baptists, on their pal.t, should stigmatize by that 
name such congregations as have a preference for infant-baptisln. 
As to the Society of Friends, it certainly can only be said by 
ignorant people that they r
iect baptism altogether: for they 
most stringently insist upon spiritual baptism in the sense of 
the Gospel, the being immersed and buried with Christ. The 
misunderstanding which is the origin of their discontinuance of 
baptism has arisen, according to the law of reaction,. from the 
prevalence of a materialistic view of baptism- in the National 
Church out of which that Society took its origin. That mis- 
understanding can only be l'emoved by bringing out in all its 
force the spirit of the original institution. 



nOOI, II. 


THE CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNl\IENT OF TIlE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


I. 


THE PICTURE. 


HERE I shall be able to be more brief than I was in the First 
Book, respecting the sense of the Ordinances. The genuine 
and ancient customs and ordinances, which are collected in the 
Church- and House-BooK of the Apostolical Church, as ,veIl as 
in the Christian code, fully explain thelnselves, and their dif- 
ference from the canonical law of the more modern hierarchy 
requires no COlument. N or have I much to say in detail re- 
specting the practical application of the picture to our own 
times. 1\rly views on this subject are fu1Jy expressed in two 
previous works. I may, therefore, venture to confine myself 
here to general outlines from the point of view of Universal 
IIistory. 
The constitution of the Christian Church, like the political 
consti tu tion of the Germanic races, rested upon the idea of a 
cOlnmunity freely submitting to a divine order of society which 
calls mankind to freedom, and Inakes man free. Christianity 
\Vas a free, and in a certain sense, a secret, association. Already 
1\Ioses had based his reform upon such an association. At a 
time \vhell Egypt was suffering under the most iron despotism, 
and when the Aran1aic races of Asia were in a state of the most 
revolting religious and moral debasement, he formed a free 
people, and a people of God, by organising it first as a secret 
religious c0l111nunity. It was by this agency that he threw off 
VOL.IL K 
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the bondage of an empire ll1ighty both in Africa and Asia, and 
united the tribes of Israel, who were dissevered and trodden 
under foot, into a nation of universal historical importance. 
Jesus and his disciples forn1ed a secret society first out of the 
children of that nation, at the last turning point of its history, 
\vhen subjected to the most cruel despoti::;m of republican em- 
perors, and aInid the despair of a highly civilized but dissolute 
\vorld. This society was based upon the freedoIll of its melnbers 
from the l
eviticallaw, on...their equality as children of God, on 
their brotherhood as men. It \vas this society, established upon 
this freedon1, this equality, and this fraternity, \vhich dissolved 
the greatest empire in the \vorld, and led to the formation of a 
vast association, eInbracing the ,,,hole human fanlily throughout 
the \vorld-wide don1inions of Ron1e. After this association had, 
in the course of ages, formed Christian nations and states, and 
by their llleans relllodelled Europe and the ,vorld, it fell into 
internal confusion, and becalne either petrified or decayedc All 
t11e n10velnents of the last three hundred years tend to,vards a 
fearful dilemlna: either a" serious, judicious, conscious reform 
nlust be Inade in the Christian cOlnmunity of 'Vestern Europe, 
or the dissolution of the fundalnental elelnents of society will 
be effected by social revolutions. There are countries, even 
no,v, \vhere Socialislll is the only sign of constitutional and 
re1igious life in the consciousness of the people. Socialism, 
however, is nothing but the dellloniacal caricature of the original 
Cllristian Associat.ion, reflected by the concave lllirror of hatred 
against the selfishness, luxury, and Manlmon-\vorship of the 
higher classes. Chris tiani ty saved the old ,vorld from this Inis... 
fortune, by hringing the Elect, through faith in God and in 
man, into a new world; but the passage layover the ruins of 
existing sta tes and civilization. The ancient world perished by 
the birth-throes of Christianity: ours, if not reformed, \vill 
perish by convulsions attending its d'ecay. There is no other 
real sign given to our generation but this. The consideration 
of the picture of the religious and 1110ral conditions which the 
constitution of the earliest Christian comlTIunities offers is on 
that account no idie question, but one of ilnmediate interest 
and vital importance to the present age. 
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Every to,vn-congregation of ancient Christianity, the con- 
stitution of which we have to delineate, ,vas a Church. The 
constitution of that Church was a congregational constitution. 
I In St.. Paul's Epistles, in the writings of Clemens Rornanus, of 
Ignatius, and of Polycarp, the congregation is the highest organ 
of the spirit as well as power of the Church. It is the body of 
Christ, the elubodÏInent of the person of Jesus of Nazareth in 
the society ".hich ,vas founded by Him, and through faith in 
Hiln. This congregation was governed and directed by a Council 
of Elders, which congregational council, at a later period, ,vas 
presided over, in nlost Churches, by a governing overseer, the 
Bishop. But the ultimate decision, in important emergencies, 
rested with the 'whole congregation. The bishop and elders 
were its superintending members; its guides, but not its 
masters. 
In Inost of the CUStOlllS and ordinances transmitted to us, we 
find this active interference 011 the part of the congregation 
considerably weakened. Already a hierarchy has been esta- 
blished. Nevertheless the congregation elects its Bishop, and 
invites the bishops of the neighbouring localities to institute 
hin1 into his office ,vith prayer and the Ï1nposition of hands. If 
the congregation is still to be foruled, the bishop names the 
Elders, three at least, and inducts them with prayer and a 
benediction. They fonn with hirn the Congregational Council. 
The bishop elects at least one Deacon, as his assistant; and 
appoints widows and young \vornen to take care, both spiritually 
and bodily, of the orphans, the sick, and the poor. If the 
bishopric of a congregation, already formed, beCOlne vacant, the 
form of episcopal election remains the same: the clergy elect 
wi th the people; there is no form of election prescribed, con- 
sequently none is excluded. If the office of Presbyter is vacant, 
sometimes the bishop and clergy, sometimes tbe whole con- 
gregation, fill it up. The bishop consecrates the presbyters, 
as he is himself consecrated by his brother bishops. Their 
ordination (dedication to God by prayer, \vith imposition of 
hands) is the same: only that the elders have no throne, or 
raised chair, in the apse at the end of the church, but sit upon 
benches on both sides. Between the clergy and the congrega- 
&2 
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tion stands the comlnunion-table, their bond of uni.on and con- 
necting link. 
The hypothesis, therefore, of the Presbyterian Divines of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, that the Bishop, as the 
first of his peers (prÏ1nus inter pares), sprang fronl the elders of 
the congregation, falls to the ground as unhistorical. But their 
iùea of Elders, as both an officiating and ruling body, is quite 
correct. The ancient Church knows no more of a single Pres- 
byter than of clerical gove nment and ele'ction. It was only in 
very sman places, manors (villæ), that the collegiate form was 
not adopted. There, a single clergYlnan, who, according to the 
use of the word Bishop in the Epistles of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
w
s called a Country Bishop (chorepiscopus, i. e. country curate), 
managed the small community in its ordinaryelnergencies. His 
powers were limited, becàuse he had not the assistance of a 
Church council. 
The Lutheran view, again, especially that of the German 
Lutherans, according to which the clergy formed the order of 
teachers in the ancient Church, is entirely erroneous. The 
Church was a government, and the Bishop and Elders wel.e 
magistrates; they directed the congregation, but ,vithout legis- 
lative power. Teaching and praying 'were open to everyone 
in the Church of the Apostles; every 111an acting as a priest 
and anointed of the Lord. According 'to our ordinances the 
laity may still teach the Catechunlens, dislniss them even with 
the blessing froin the public service; for all (it is said) have 
the spirit of the Lord. The first act of the ne,vly baptized, on 
entering into the congregation, is to give, or respond to, the 
episcopal greeting of Peace, or the benediction. 
The nature of things, howe\.er, lcd, as early as the second 
century, to collective congregations. The small village COln- 
munities in the vicinity of the to\vn, already, to a certain extent, 
formed such an association with those of the city. This, how- 
ever, was only the first, and an imperfect arrangement; because 
. the integral parts, with the exception of the tOWIl, had no 
cOlnplete organization. The principal towns in the then existing 
provinces of the empire (and all the Apostolic Epistles are 
addressed to these) formed cen tral points for the province or 
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island, as mother t0wns or metropolises. The bishops asseln- 
bled there in synod. Believers had the 
liberty of attending 
their sittings and hearing the discussions. The first bishop, in 
age or importance, presided. 
As to ROIne, Alexandria, and Antioch, ho\vever, the bishops 
had in early tÍ1nes incorporated \vith them a Inore considerable 
portion of the province. To Alexandria, the \vhole of Egypt, 
Libya, and the Pentapolis \vere united. 'rVe have, therefore, 
three different groups of Church jurisdiction: the town and 
adjacent villages; the principal and inferior to\vns of the island 
or province; and the great metropolis, \vith the entire province 
in the widest sense. Already, in the most restricted of these 
spheres, each individual portion \vas a conlplete Church in 
itself. Thus, \ve find the suburban towns incorporated with 
ROlne; Tusculu111 and Præneste, Tibur and Velitræ, Ostia and 
Portus, each of them a bishopric. It is clear frOITI the words of 
Hippolytus that there was no further extension of the Roman 
Church in his time. He Inakes no allusion \vhatever to the ju- 
risdiction of ROine over the Suburhicarian provinces placed under 
the Vicarius urbis; that is, all the South of Italy and the 
Islands, and Central Italy as far as the Apennines, inclusive of 
Ulnhria and Tuscany. This stage of the develoPlnent, there- 
fore, belongs only to the end of our period, the close of the 
third and heginning of the fourth century. The ROlnan Church 
at the beginning of the third century had not Jet becolne the 
Italian (in our sense), still less the Latin Church. 
Now the circUInstance in this ecclesiastical organization, 
which is of general historical interest, is this. The congrega.. 
tional elenlent, which had united towns and villages, and had 
once fonned the connecting link between the Churches of J eru- 
salem and of Antioch, did not extend to these \vider relations. 
ROlne and the adjacent to\vns were connected together, not by 
their congregations, nor even by their Church councils, hut 
sin1ply and solely by their bishops. In order to provide for 
their COlnmon wants, the bishops of these towns en tered in to the 
Council of the metropolitan congregation, which, in this way, 
exercised a certain jurisdiction over the other portions of the 
collective congregation. In this sense, and this only, can the 
K3 
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thirty-fifth Apostolical Canon be understood. It is the genu 
of that subsequent Inetropolitan system, \vhich is exhibited in 
the decrees of Nicæa (3925) and of Antioch (3-1<1) in a more de- 
veloped shape. The" nations" which assemble round their 
" first" bishop, and act in COn11110n \vith him, are precisely the 
districts of the Hellenic and Roman world \vhich form a nation 
in the antique sense, together with their chief town (like 
Corinth, Ephesus, Alexandria, Antioch, and Rome). I have 
discussed at length, in my "Ignatian Letters," what was the 
peculiar development of this germ in the second century in 
Egypt. rThe Egyptian collection of Apostolic Ordinances, 
which has come to light since that publication, furnishes direct 
proof, t11at the consecration of the bishop of Alexandria by the 
clergy of his Church was a unique instance of that kind in 
Egypt; and that the metropolitan position of that capital did 
not in the least degree stand in the way of the independent 
episcopal organization of each individual to\vn-congregation. 
The Churches which grouped thelnselves round a great 
Church, stood in an organic, but strictly hierarchical connexion 
with it. It was natural that common interests should be treated 
of in cominon, and decided upon under the presidency of the 
bishop of the metropolis. The other bishops were joint elders 
in this council. They fOrIned, ,vith the parish cJergy of the 
capital, the presbytery of the chief bishop. This is the origin 
of the College of Cardinals. 
This second stage in the develoPlnent of the Church's consti- 
tution is, therefore, already infected with the decay of the tilnes. 
1'here were no longer then any real nations, but only municipal 
unions. rrhe ancient world did not know a free nation beyond 
the municipal lin1its, and therefore had no representative go- 
vernment. Christianity prepared this by clerical senates and 
synods: it could not create nations. The congregation \vas 
free, and her life the only living and free life of the age. But 
this free element in the Christian cOlnnlunity reluains \vithin the 
narrow limits of the municipal constitution; all beyond that is 
unfree, as regards the congregations. Independent and auto- 
nomic in their parochial concel'ns, the congregations are excluded 
from the general Church affairs. 
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But it is these precisely \vhich becanle every day of Ulore and 
Ulore Í1nportallce. In proportion as the relations grew Inore 
cOlnplicated, and the differences upon points of doctrine lnore 
seriou15, and in proportion as 11101'e stress was laid upon doctri- 
nal fonns, as synlbols of the Church and conditions of Church 
c01nnlunion, its governnlent and destinies fell, Blore and \110re, 
into the hands of the bishop. 
The connexion bet\veen the Church and the State was a 
purely negative one, and thereby necessarily hostile. The in- 
dividual Church, whether in Rome or J erusaleln, Alexandria or 
Antioch, enjoyed a liluited right of protection, as the J e\vs do 
at the present day in Rome. 'This was associated \vith harsh 
treatment of every description, and became, fronl time to tilue, 
110t 11lerely a grievous oppression, hut cruel and bloody persecu- 
tion; as in the case of the Jews in the Iniddle ages. Christianity 
enjoined respect to\yards the ruling powers, as the adn1Ïnistrators 
of the Divine order, and love towards them as \vell as towards 
all other enel11ies, hut expressly also as such. For the same 
Christianity considered all the earthly elnpires of the day as in- 
struments of the Prince of Darkness, ordained by God for 
punishment; and, at the very head of the Christian view of the 
world stood the belief that all these Inust perish, in order that 
the kingdom of God, the final object of th
 "good tidings" to 
enslaved humanity, might appear. The hatred of the Jews, as 
the people of God, towards all their oppressors, passed on to aU 
Christians, strengthened by the po\ver of love to\vards the 
brethren of the free society of the children of God. They 
prayed for princes anù for el11perors, but their \varmest prayer, 
their most fervent supplication, "Thy kingdom cOlne," was for 
the speedy dissolution of this \vorld of evil, with Satan and all 
his tormentors. In order fully to estiri:ate the force of this feel- 
ing, we 111ust realize to our Ininds the fact that the C0l11nlunity 
of the ROlnan elnpire, and its right of citizenship, even ucfore 
the tÍlne of Hippolytus, \vonderfuUy favoured the idea of the 
Catholic (ul1Ïversal) Church. 1'his idea \vas based on the 
original fundall1ental view of Christianity, but the Christians 
could not becolne fully conscious of it until the total destruction 
of J cru
alem under ] ladrian. rrhis InOlllcntous Illoral ('v('ut 
K4 
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brought the kingdom of God face to face with the kingdom of 
this world: the Universal Church did not even recognize the 
limits of the kingdolll of this world as its own. Now this king-- 
JOIn of God had no people beyond dle lllunicipal sphere; just 
as the kingdom of this world, beyond that sphere, had no na- 
tions, There only remained administrative districts, which 
were termed Provinces, with the addition, after the tÏ1ne of 
Constantine, of the combination into Dioceses (in the political 
sense) and Prefectures. 
The old \vorld was doomed to fall into decay, and to do so by 
means of the disso]ving agency of Christianity. Chl'istianity 
was to prepare tbe ,yay for a ne\V .world, but, in its then organ- 
ization, it 111Ust necessarily suffer from the calamity of the age, 
the want of national life. I
stead of the defunct rl1uuicipalities 
whose burdensonle offices. were avoided, as they no\v are in 
many parts of the Continent, it established in the towns 
Church authorities, aniluated with the internal life of a fi'ee 
people (populus Ineans congregation), \vhereas the 111uuicipal 
corporations were bodies of police functionaries, ahnost as much 
as in Inodern France. It extended the free union to the neigh- 
bouring country population, and even to the country towns 
which were adjacent to a capital. But here, already, the con- 
gregational elen1ent remained unrepresented, and thus a national 
Church-union could no Inore be forined than a political nation. 
There existed, at that tin1e, only the life of the corporations; 
nnù, beyond that, Christianity could not advance in its re- 
organizing social process. To represent this impossibility as 
the final aim, the standard for all ages, is ahnost as rational as 
the jesuitical theory of Ludwig Von Haller, according to which 
D10narchy does not allow of a State society, nor of a .State law, 
the State itself being nothing but a conglomeration of private 
rights, of corporations and personalities, grouping thelTIselves 
round a factitious personality, reigning by the grace of God 
(represented by the Pope). 
Although there existed a clerical hierarchy in the congre- 
gation, a person nlight becon1e an elder \vithout having been a 
lleacou, a bishop \vithout having been consecrated as chler. All 
th
 clergy, besidl:s, nlÍght lllarry like other Christians; only un 
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the election of a bishop or .. elder, proof was required that he had 
heen but once nlartied; a second marriage being considered 
contrary to the injunction of the Apostle in the First Epistle 
to TÏ1nothy (iii. 
.). 
Froin this objection to a second marriage, which, perhaps, 
originated in a ll1isunderstallding, a rule \vas gradually formed 
which Hippolytus held to be a la\v of the Church, in opposition 
to the Romish bishop Callistus: that everyone who \vas un- 
Inarried at the time of his entry into the clerical office (i. e. 
becoming bishop, elder, or even deacon) \vas pred uded fronl 
marrying so long as he retained his office. The autllentic 
history of this gradual alteration is clear from the interpolations 
which were made, on this point, in the l110st ancient collections 
of the Christian Canons, as fully appears fronl the table prefixed 
to our text of the same. The key to it, ho,vever, is to be looked 
for nowhere else than in the want of organic development of the 
congregational life, and in the exclusive clainls of the clergy, 
which therelJY became more and n10re established. Both again 
were intrinsically due to the wretchedness of the age, to the 
decline of all social life in the Hellenic and Roman ,vorId, and 
to the transformation of a commonwealth into the all-destroying 
and overwhehning military despotism of the emperors. 
The stagnation of congregational life exhibits itself also but 
too clearly in the gradual displacement of the fundamental 
notions about Christian offices. As the bishop was the exclu- 
sive director in all matters not congregational but ecclesiastical, 
so were the elders in the congregational. Still the principle of 
collegiate power and action was retained, as well as that of the 
independence of the smaller in the collective congregations. 
The most valuable portion, moreover, of the action of the 
congregations 'vas preserved, namely, that of the services of 
charity. The office of Deacon or helper in1plies, in the full 
sense of the word, the attendance on the poor and the sick. To 
offer spiritual as well as bodily aid, and, indeed, to supply all 
C01111110n wants, was the individual duty of every Christian; and 
this divine idea of services of charity had so deeply pervaded 
the lllinù of the Church, that the office of deacon and deaconess 
grew out of it. The latter ,vere ordinarily widows" and the 
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sisterhood of "Vido\vs is nothing n10re than that of Deaconesses. 
The recently recovered Coptic collection of Apostolical Church 
Ordinances furnishes most precious and original infofluation 
upon this point also. The deacons had the charge of the poor, 
the deaconesses of the sick, and they attended indiscriminately 
upon those who stood in need of thcir consolation and assist- 
ance. A significant Egyptian legend attributes to Christ a 
speech addressed by Him to l\lary and l\lartha, in a sense 
\vhich, at all events, is deeply Christian and strictly Apostolical 
(1 Pet. iii. 7.), namely, that, in the Christian community, 
wOlnan's ,veaker nature, when strengthened and elevated by the 
respect and honour of the man, developes a ne\v and peculiar 
po\ver, naillely, tbat of serving and suffering Love. 
The opulent provided for their poor; to ,vhich purpose the 
gifts offered at the COlllIllOJl tahle, which became an altar as the 
SJlllbol of a vow of self-dedication, \vere especiaIJy applied. It 
was a part of the system of community of goods among the early 
Christians, which had ren1ained as a sacred custoln. The first 
fruits of corn and wine, and whatever \vas titheable of the 
produce of the earth, served for the lllaintenance of the clergy. 
In all our Collections, the va1idity of the Apostolic injunction 
on that head is recognized; anù especially the one, "Thou 
shalt not muzzle the ox \vhich treadeth out the corn." In the 
re-written text of the first Greek Collection also, this precept is 
applied as signifying, that as the oxen by that lneans do not eat 
up all the corn on the threshing-floor, so the clergy should only 
appropriate to themselves a very small portion of the gifts of the 
congregation, or Church property. 
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THE REFLEX. 


HERE, again, no existing Church cOllllnunity cOllles up to that 
which is exhibited in the early Christian Churches, as the 
substance and aim of the idea of Christ and his Apostles. 
But in each of then1 remains and fragments are extant, 
conscious or unconscious, intentional or accidental reminiscences; 
in Inany of them even the gernls of future life. And, besides, 
these fifteen centuries have had to struggle with an entirely new 
problenl: the relation of the Church to a Christian State. 
This is the Gordian knot of modern Europe, easy to be cut, 
but impossible to be loosed except by Christian liberty being 
made the la\v of the land in Church and State. 
The Greek Church, that is to say, the Church of Byzantium, 
which, after having oppressed all the national Churches in Syria, 
Egypt, and Assyria, rules over the ruins of the Byzantine 
elnpire and the vast and aspiring enlpire of Russia, hitherto 
only offers the stereotyped form of a system of discipline and of 
nletropolitan governnlent. The rigid Church discipline, ,vith 
its penances and penalties, arose out of the spiritual superintend- 
ence of each brother by the congregation: in like manner, the 
right of permanent Of temporary exclusion, ,vhich we find in 
the Byzantine Inetropolitan system, ,vas developed out of the 
power which the congregational unions of the ante-Nicene 
period possessed. The priests ,vere the heirs of the congregation. 
As in the Eastern, so in the 'Vestern Church, ,vhich was 
formed round the old capital of the 'Vestern Elnpire of Rome, 
the clergy is the ruling corporation. Only, as there the Bishop 
and l\Ietropoli tan, so here the Pope is suprenle; synods and 
councils fall lnore and more into the background. In each, 
also, the despotic for111 of ecclesiastical sway has prevailed over 
the lay form of go, ernmel1t, and is, again, essentially influenced 
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by the despotis1l1 of the princes and nobles, which has become 
the state. In the West, ho\vever, man has had strength enough 
to luake one despotism a check upon the other; in early days, 
the teluporal upon the spiritual; in lnodern tÏ1nes, reversing 
the principle, the spiritual upon the temporal. In other words, 
the oppressed or repulsed spirit of freedolll has instinctively 
used, sometimes a Pope, sometimes an Elnperor, as its protector 
and too1. 
Rome, in the nomination of Bishops, as everywhere else, 
makes the direct reverse of the Aposto1ical institution the 
principle of her Canon law. In her eyes, the episcopal power 
emanates from the papal, and the Pope ought strictly, as lllatter 
of right, to nominate all Bishops. 'Vhere this is not the case, 
it arises from usurpation, or special arrangement and treaty 
(concordat). This is, in principle, the saIne absolutism which, 
five centuries ]ater, 111ade its appearance in a temporal form. 
The clergy, \vhich at first dispossessed the laity, and after- 
wards oppressed them, fell in consequence under the yoke of 
the Bishops; and these again under that of .the Popes; the 
Princes shared with the latter the spoil, as soon as they felt 
themselves strong enough. The lllonastic orders formed the 
only free societies in this despotic systen1, but even they, by 
little and little, fell under the general thraldom. 
Here, again, the Refonnation established the saving principle 
of liberty, and the correct basis of a universal priesthood. But 
the avidity of princes, the thirst for plunder on the part of the 
nobility, the rage of the anti-reforming powers, and that decay 
of civilization an10ng the people \vhich was the result of the 
religious wars in Germany and France, rendered an free deve- 
lopment in the leading countries of Europe impossible. The 
rage of controversy among divines lnade the people indifferent 
to ecclesiastical matters, and the jurist, as usual, framed for the 
princes a divine right out of usurpation. It is only the nine- 
teenth century, after various reforms and revolutions, that has 
a\vakened the 1\vo great germs of life in the Evangelical Church: 
the luissions to foreign countries, and the Diaconate in the old 
sense, or the so-called IIon1e or Inner l\lission. The restoration 
of the lnsti tu te of Deaconesses (not by the French, as has 
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lately been said in England, but by Germans) is a remarkably 
sianificant feature. Both have led to cOlnbinations and asso- 
b 
ciations in Church life, beyond the IÍ1nits of municipal life. 
The union of the two Protestant confessions (the Lutheran and 
the Reformed) \vith Synods composed of laity and clergy, in the 
greater part of Protestant Gennany, is a vast step in the right 
direction. But Synods cannot govern; and, without Christian 
self-governlnent, the ,-ery principle of vitality is \vallting. The 
torpid Lutheranisln of the Swedish Church has, like the ,vhole 
constitutional life of that nation, out-lived itself, and is \vaiting 
for reanimation by means of the indestructible vitality of the 
Northnlen. The Danish Episcopacy is a mere state-machine. 
So were the bishops nominated for the coronation of the first 
king of Prussia, \vho stood there without father and \vithout 
children, and melted away like a drean1. The only hope of life 
for the ne,v Prussian Episcopate is the possibility of its entering 
into an organic connexion \vith the truly vital and national 
eleluent, the Synods, a connexion which at present does not 
exist. 
The English Church, beyond the parochial cure of souls 
which is no\v on the \vhole excellent, has practicaIly lost the 
constitutional institutions of med ieval Catholic government, 
with the exception oÎ the Episcopate, and has not acquired one 
single elenlcnt of Protestant, nor consequently of ApostolicalJ 
constitutional life. She establishes Catholic hierarchisn1 \vith- 
out its hierarchical independence in reference to the state, and 
professes Protestant principles \vithout being ahle to show any 
of their faults in this dOlnain. But she has preserved in the 
idea of the Episcopacy, as the constitutional kingship in the 
spiritual con1munity, the natural and genuine Gennanic organ 
of self-government! and it is to be hoped she will Inaintain it, 
if ever the spirit of Church reform should take possession of the 
English people by a national 1110Vement. The Congregation, 
or Parish, have no ecclesiastical rights; because the la,v of the 
Church is still the Canon law of the old clerical corporation. 
By a 111ysterious interpolation of the original draft of the 
.A.rticles, as agreed upon in the Convocation of 1571, "the 
Church " (which according to the Ecclesiastical Law is the 
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Clergy in Convocation) "hath the power to decree Rites or 
Ceremonies, and a.uthority in controversies of Faith." (Note 
C.) The Colonial is a truly missionary Church. In the 
Foreign Mission of the Church the num_her of English mission- 
aries is still insufficient. HOlne l\iission the Church has none, 
but that of the Scripture Readers in the metropolis and in 
Ireland. The Diaconate is extinct. The Dissenters have no 
national institutions, but llluch discipline and congregational 
life. The only fruitful union between Church and Dissent, 
besides the Greek Bible Society, is in the City Mission, a noble 
form of HOlne l\1ission, although less cOlllplete than the Gernlan. 
The spirit of political liberty \vhich pervades the nation supplies, 
to a certain extent, the \vant of ecclesiastical freedoln. 
Scotland is what Holland \vauld be without the spiritual 
influence of Germany; a rigid, although a nlorally highly 
respectable, Presbyterianislll of the seventeenth century. In 
this Presbyterianism, ho\vever, the element of hierarchism, in a 
popular garb, is so predoillinallt, that lately a dispute as to the 
supreme decision upon \vhat is spiritual and \vhat is temporal, 
ill a mixed question of rights, has been turned into a vital 
question of comn1union \vith Christ, and made a source of bitter 
separation. Such a vie\v has essentially a papistic elenlent in 
it; ,vith this difference, indeed, that the Church does not 
combat a foreign despotic legislation, but her own national 
legality_ There is no other \vay of eXplaining this strange 
phenolnenon (in which, n(vertheless, the Inost noble heroism 
has manifested itself), but by the circumstance, that, in con- 
sequence of the atrocious persecutions and oppressions of the 
popular "element by English supremacy and hierarchical epi- 
scopacy in the seventeenth century, and by an unjust la\v of 
patronage passed after the union in the eighteenth, the State is 
still viewed in the light of an enemy by the popular Church. 
All these phenomena, however, can only be fully accounted 
for by the incredible confusion respecting the relation behveen 
the Church and State; that is to say, behveen the nation as an 
ecclesiastical body and the nation as a political body; a con- 
fusion which continues to this hour. It is the history of the 
struggle behveen two usurping or dictatorial po\vers: a long 
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}1istory of sorro\v and suffering, in the course of which we meet 
the scaffold and the stake. 
A century after Hippolytus, Christianity became, under 
Constantine, from a persecuted sect, a recognized religion, and, 
with the passing exception of Julian, the religion of the rulers, 
and of the imperial arnlY by ,vhich they governed. 
Even before the end of the fourth century it ,vas the dominant 
religion, and the Catholic Church enjoyed exclusive privileges. 
Froln the tilne of Theodosius down",'ards, the emperors carried 
out a system of persecution, and the bishops rivalled theIn in 
an almost A pocalypric lllanner. Christianîty ,vas from the 
very heginning achnitted into the enlpire as an episcopal and 
Catholic corporation, \vhich centred Inore and Inore round the 
great inlperial cities of Rome (and New-Rome), Alexandria, 
and Antioch. The Protector considered the bishops partly in 
the light of helplnates, partly in the light of subjects; and this 
is the point of a convivial joke of the enlperor Constantine, 
which has been immortalized by Eusebius, cOIn paring hÍ1nself 
with the bishops as an Episcopus (overseer) of the external 
affairs of the State. His systenl ,vas despotic 1l10narchy, so \vas 
theirs. It is just as rational to build upon this a right of 

upre1nacy, as it is to establish the theory of passive obedience, 
and the right divine of absolute princes, by referring to 
Christian governlnents the words of the Gospel and Apostles 
n1eant for Nero and N eronian prefects. Constantine 'vas the 
first, but already aCOIn plete, Byzantine despot, and would have 
renlained so had he survived his baptism. The first result of 
the protectorate of the Christian enlperors ,vas, that in their 
codes they converted Church ordinances (that about baptism, 
for 
nstance) into statute laws. Thus Justinian, at the begin- 
ning of the sixth century, ordered new-born infants to be 
baptized, under a penalty for neglecting it: a law ,vhich still 
passes for a Christian principle in the code of Inany a Christian 
state. Evangelical and Aposto1ical freec10ln thus received its 
death-blow fronl the sanle police crutch which was given it for 
support. It has relnained in the same crippled state to this day 
in the East. 
The hierarchical thirst for power in the bishops of tlJe old 
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capital of the vVest, favoured by the impressionable character 
and sense of veneration of an aspiring nationality, that of the 
German, formed the relation of the Church to the State in the 
papal sense. The same work was done in the Churches of the 
East, among the Slavonic tribes, grouped around New Rome, 
in the imperial sense. The Congregation disappeared here 
also, under the form of an unorganized" People," which might 
accept with favour the priestly election of the bishop, or 
contest it with arms and.. in blood, in the interest of another 
priestly candidate. The Presbyters, \vith tbe other clergy, 
domineered over the congregation; the Bishops over the priests; 
the 1\1:etropolitan over the bishops; and lastly, the Pope over 
them all directly, and besides, indirectly over the bishops through 
the metropolitans, and over the congregations, i. e. the nations, 
through the priests and Inonks. The Goths resisted; the 
Frankish Carlovingians leagued themselves \vith Rome, which, 
at that same InOlnent, introduced into Germany the cOlnplete 
systeln of spiritual absolutism by 11leans of Boniface, a West- 
Saxon Eng]ishman brought up at Rome, the founder of the 
archbishopric of Mayeuce. Charlemagne, \"ho had, it is true, a 
tendency towards absolute govenllnent, but who \vas, neverthe- 
less, a genuine Gennan king, so correctly foresa\v the result, 
that towards the close of his life he expressed deep repentance 
for having allo\ved the stolen crown of the Byzantine emperors 
to be placed on his head at the altar of St. Peter's by a Roman 
priest. Not less warranted \vas the grief of his Franks, that the 
lying and despotic title of Emperor \vas substituted for the 
national and constitutional Gprmanic title of King, in the sense 
in which it still exists in England. The papal power naturally 
prevailed over the in1perial; for it represented the spiritual and 
human elelnent in opposition to the military po\ver and feudal 
violence of the princes and nobles. 
A real, complete nationality, like that of the ancient \vorld, 
could not be fonned, for this very reason, that the highest Inoral 
responsibility was wanting, the national decision on spiritual 
matters, by which nations becoll1e of age. The conscience of 
the German nation, then the predoluinant one, lay buried under 
the altar on \vhich the first so-called !{,oll1an emperor of the 
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New Occident had received the Byzantine crO'Vl1. Besides this, 
the Byzantine la,v, which deifies absolntis111, was introduced 
frOJn Italy: as ,veIl as papal suprelnacy, a ,vell-nlerited punish- 
, ment for the injustice cOlluuitted by the Gerrnans towards the 
free cities of Italy. After the vitality of the Gernlanic people 
was thus crippled to a vast extent (and in Romanic Gaul, \vhic11, 
by t
e Frank conquest, did not cease to be Celtic, all this took 
place to a still greater degree), a national feeling sprang up for 
the first time, on a slnall scale, in the free cities of Germany in 
the thirteenth century. It was \vithin them, and through thenl, 
that the first spark of the internal as ,veIl as external life of the 
future \vas kindled. 
\Vhen, two centuries afterwards, the Refonnation gave to 
this element of life fonn and consistency, the nationality of 
Church life which the Refornlation called forth, yea postulated 
and hallowed, established itself in opposition to the Clergy- 
corporation, as a sovereign l'igh t, \vhich is expressed by the 
word" Suprelnacy." The Evangelical Prince took the place of 
the people, who \vere not yet reorganized as a conullunlty. 
This is the origin of the 1110dern an tagol1isiln of Church and 
State, or State and Church. The supreillacy, or the jus 7Jla- 
jestaticlan circa sacra, is nothing but the dictatorial fonu of 
defending the national liberty against clergy-corporation and 
canon law; with the dictatorship that antagonis111 ends, but 
not necessarily aU relation bet\veen the Church and Nation. 
The rude and plunder-loving nobility joined the princely 
despotisn1; the jurist Inade a virtue of necessity, and a Blaster 
of the head of the Church. The Church \vas even plundered 
and oppressed in many a republic, where, however, PresbJ- 
terianisln infused into the Church the germ of life by the 
establishment of Synoùs, consisting of laYlnen and spiritual de- 
legates, and superintendents (bishops), sOlllewhat after the model 
of the prin1Ítive Church. I have shown elsewhere by \vhat 
artifices this genn ,va3 kept under and confined, forced back, and 
crippled. In the U oited States, where these llleans \vere not 
used, the fonnula of "Separation of Church and State" ,vas 
established: a doctrine which is 111arked by a blind reaction 
against the idea of a National Church, as identical with the old 
VOL. II. L 
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State-Church. It was also in the United States that the purely 
clerical Church of Episcopal England gre\v into a congregational 
one, although its clerical doctrine and its exclusive Anglicanisll1 
yçill never allow it to become, in this illlperfect state, the ex- 
pression of that gigantic ne\v Anglo-Saxon nationality. 
It Jnust be ahvays borne in mind, that in Europe, whereycr 
untralnnleìled by clerical or police restraint, the universal COll- 
science (collllnonly called public opinion) has pronounced this 
verdict: "It is not \vel\ that the political govenUllent should 
rule the Church; but it is better than that the ecclesiastical 
corporation, through the Church, should subjugate both govern- 
ment and people." SOllle nlen of nohle n1Ïnds have a leaning 
towards papacy, occasionally \vithout being a\vare of or wishillg 
it, either because they are weary of police restraint, or because 
they are unwilling to thro\v into the political scale the sacred 
interests of the Church, and to embroil her guardians in the 
party struggles of the day for power. But this 11larks only a 
period of transition: as a S}stcll1 for the future it is a short- 
sighted, insufficient, and destructive policy, to which the best 
n1en all10ng then1 \vill not long adhere. 
If we hold up this general picture before the nlirror of the 
A postolical Church, \ve shall 
ee reflected this forlnula: The 
government of the Church by sovereign protectors can only be 
regarded as a dictatorship, and, consequently, as a luere ten1IJo- 
raryand transitory form. The true restoration Inust begin by 
recognizing the congregation as the prilnitive vehicle of Church 
life, cOJnmencing \vith the local, and ending ,vith the national 
congregation. In this nIanner the protectorial connexion, like 
every other dictatorship, 111ay pave the \vay to freedon1 and re- 
newed vitality. In most cases, the dictator has it still in his 
power to bring about such a happy consUI111nation ill a conser- 
vative form. Its fonnula I believe to be in the following 
aXlOlllS : 
Bishops and elders are essentially Rulers. Rulers must have 
Po\ver. Po\ver lllust have La\v. Law must have People. The 
Church-People, to Inake laws, Inust have organized Congrega- 
tions. Congregations Inust fornl Synods, ,yhich are representa- 
tive congregations. Synods nlust represent organically the lay 
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and the cJergy eleluents. The clerical elelnent is either a 
parochial or an ecclesiastical one. The cOlnplete Synod, there- 
fore, will in general have three orders: first, the Bishops or 
superintendents, personally; secondly, the deputies of the 
parochial Clerg-y: and thirdly, the representatives of the Lay- 
men, elected either by the comn1unicants of the congregations, 
or by the lay elders forming the Church-councilor presbytery. 
These last Inust have the right to demand the vote by order, and 
thus exercise their legislative veto by themselves. Bishops 
elected or nominated without the cooperation of the synod have 
no natural ecclesiastical basis. 


L 2 
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III. 


TIlE PRACTICAL APPLICATION. 


THE two bright points in the ancient Church, as regards its COll- 
sti tution, are the Episcop
te and the Congregational organiza- 
tion. These t,vo Institutions have an undying vitality; the r
st 
is obsolete and inapplicable. 
The Episcopate ,vas originally the independent position of a 
city clergyman, presiding over the congregation \vith the neigh- 
bouring villages, having a - body of Elders attached to hÏ1u. 
Where such a council can-be formed, there is a complete Church, 
a bishopric. The Elders are teachers and adnlinistrators. If 
an individual happen to be engaged in either of these offices 
more exclusive]y than the other, it makes no real alteration in 
11Ïs position, for the Presbyters of the ancient Church filled both 
situations. Their office ,,,as literally an office, not a rank. The 
country clergYlnen \vere most probably menlbers of the ecclesi- 
astical council of the city Church: as the bishops of the country 
to,vns certainly ,vere melubers of the 1l1etropolitan presbyterJ. 
Now, if we Inake a practical application of this idea to our 
own circulnstances, the restoration of the bishopric ,vould give 
us a district like a sma}] English county; that is to say, a 
district including a to\vn, \vhich combines ,vithin it all the 
elelnents requisite for the orhanization of a full congregation, 
and especiaIly, therefore, one 'which contains an educational 
establishment or school. 
As regards the forn1ation of diocesan congregations ( synods), 
however, \ve Inust supply the defects of the Churches of the 
third century, which produced such bitter fruits. 'Ve must 
Inake thelTI consist, not of bishops and other ecclesia
tics merely, 
but also of lay delegates from the single congregations. 
It must depend upon the particular relations and circun1- 
stances of th
 case ho\v far any steps can be taken to,vards 
Provincial and National Synods. Uniformity is the Inost 
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dangerous foe of unity, because it gives the appearance of real 
internal unity, and conceals the ,vant of it; while, on the other 
hand, it elevates the external above the real. 
As to National Church life, the aim must be, a union bet\veen 
different Protestant cOlnmunities, on the basis on ,vhich it has 
ùeen proposed in Prussia: a connnon Liturgy, with full liberty 
as to its use in the parts connected with theological controversies 
betlveen Lutherans and Calvinists, and a common Synodical 
constitution. This union has been carried into effect in the 
greater part of Protestant Gefluany, since 1817, although in an 
imperfect and not ahvays quite correct manner, ,vhich very 
naturally has produced the reaction of the last few years. But 
the idea of such a union lives, as a cherished national and 
Christian project, in the n1Ïnds of an overwhehning majority 
alnoDg the higher and Iniddle classes. Arnold laboured to bring 
about something of a similar kind in England. 
The point of union in the extra-national or Catholic life of 
the Church is based upon the universality of the theological 
and philosophical literature of the European ,vorld, as the 
national ecclesiastical life is upon the organ of the intelligence 
of the public mind, the national literature. But the first 
condition requisite for bringing about a really living union of 
the national Churches is, cooperation for a comnlon, elevating, 
truly human, and Christian purpose. True Alliance is Ì1npos- 
sible ,vithout such a practical purpose; and free cooperation, 
not union, is the \vatchword. 
Such a purpose is furnished eminently by the 1\Iission. 
Through its means, a blessed cooperation of the English and 
German Churches has been already effected. The obligation 
that those who are sent out by the Church l\Iissionary Societ.y 
should receive English ordination, ari
es siInply and solely froln 
the peculiar connexion between the English Church and State. 
Although the Catholicizing portion of the clergy attaches to 
ordination fanatical and superstitious notions, Inen of God, like 
Schwartz, Gobat, and Krapff, the apostles of India, Abyssinia, 
and Equatorial .r\.frica, have felt that this should not prevent 
theln froln cOlnbining with it a rational view. Nor should the 
Gennan missionaries, WhC'll they return hOlne, feel an,}' scruple 
L 3 
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about being ordained in the Gennan and Swedish sense, that 
is, suffering themselves to be institllted to any given office with 
blessing and prayer, \vhere even the laws of the country lneet 
Episcopalian narro\v-mindedness by an equally narl'OW Pres- 
byterianisln. 
The whole idea of Ordination, in the sense of the High 
Church party, is as foreign to the ancient Church as it IS In- 
cOlnpatible with Evangelical doctrine. 
So the indelibility of the canonical character of the clergy, 
although ascribed to pope Caius (
83), is foreign to the ante- 
Nicene period. It has been argued in France, in favour of not 
allowing a right of civil marriage to priests seceùing fronl the, 
Church, that without it very many clergymen would thro\v off 
their gowns. A police regulation of this kind, ho,vever, seems 
as ul1,vorthy of a Church or the Gospe], and of a free Germanic 
land, as the restoration of the restraints of the ,vans of a cloister. 
So it has even been felt in 
elgiuln, \vhere the priest does not 
lose his rights as a citizen, if he resign his clerical office. 
Thus 111uch upon the applicability of the Episcopate, as one 
of the two vital institutions of the ancient Church. Those 
Churches \vho have it ougl1t to reform it, if they will boast of 
Apostolicity: those who have it not \vould do ,veIl to restore 
it, in order to find in it a means for creating and nlaintaining a 
self-governing national Church. It is an historical fact that the 
Episcopate has done more than any other institution to main- 
tain in England the jndependence of the Church froin the des- 
potisln of princes, ministers, and parliaments; and it is another 
fact that, \vith the exception of two small Presbyterian re- 
publics (Scotland and Holland), and the National Scotch 
. 
Church-all three Calvinistic,-no continental Church ever 
has obtained a free and a national existence except the Episcopal 
one of Sweden. A Government with titular Bishops having no 
power, and acting under the suprelne control and guidance of 
the l\Iinister of the Interior, or Police, or of 'V orship, is worse 
than an undisguised bureaucratic Church: no title, no liturgy 
even, can supply the \vant of the first condition of life and au_ 
thority, an independent, self-governing corporate body, \vhether 
it be called Fiscal, Consistorial, or simply Govenunent. 
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As to the second point, the organization of the local Con
 
gregatiollallife of the people, the Episcopal Church of England 
has scarcely a trace of it, the congregation, as such, possessing 
no ecclesiastical. rights, and having no canonical redress against 
their c1ergYlnan and bishop, nor any control over their o,vn 
congregational affairs beyond the pecuniary check exercised in 
SOUle trifling 111atters by the vestry. At this point Church 
refonn 11lUSt begin. Any such reform is impossible, \vithout 
the organization of the congregatiol1alIife, the right of a linlited 
veto, and a systmn of election for being represented in diocesan 
synods. The theoretical controversy, whether the reyival of 
the synodical life of the Church ought to elnanate, in the first 
place, froln the Convocation, or fron1 a Royal Comlnission, can, 
practically, only be settled in the second or national, not in the 
clerical, sense. All the historical precedents are besides in its 
favour. But parliall1Cntary interference ought only to conle in 
at the last stage, when a ne\v charter of the Church is to be 
legally acknowledged and confirmed: for the fiction of the 
Parlimnent being, as it \vere, the lay branch of the Convocation, 
is entirely destroyed by the late political reforn1s. The tight 
of fr
e assent cannot be denied to the clergy: but it does not 
seem to foHow, that they 111ust exercise it in the fonn of Con- 
vocation, \vhich itself has usurped the place of the Synod. 
The Episcopal Church of S,veden has done 1110re for the 
congregation; and her further refonn is, cornparative1y speaking, 
easy, because she has abolished the binding po,ver of the Ron1Ísh 
canon Ia\v, \vithout the repeal of \vhich 110 national Church can 
move a single step in the \vay of reconstructive reform. 
The Refonned Churches of Holland and Ge1'lnany have only 
to preserre, purify, and complete the synodic elelnent, in order 
to COine up to the constitutional model of prÍlniti,'e Christianity; 
it being well understood, that the principle must be preserved 
of considering those only as menlbers who live in communion 
with the Church. But it is a folly to expect anything froln 
any fonn of Chur
h governmeut which is not en1ancipated froo1 
po1ice contro1. In this sphere little has been done in Germany 
except in provincial ReforIlled or United Churches. However. 
the new elClnellt of free Christian association, coupled \"\'ith a re- 
L 4 
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 tored diaconate ill the ancient sense, is the vocation of the day, 
and this element COll1CS frotn Protestant Germany. The Dea- 
conesses of Kaiserswerth, who serve its hospitals, educate the 
orphans, and reform the fallen, and the Associations of the Inner 
Mission of Wichern, which are more and more covering Pro- 
testant Germany \vith a network of practical charity and brother- 
hood, are the living evidences of the Spirit of God in the Gennnll 
Church, enabling hèr to sing, in all hUlni]ity, in spite of all her 
revi]ers, and in the midst of deep affliction, her old hynln : 


. 


" Er ist mit uns wohl auf dem Plan 
l\Iit seinem Geist und Gaben! " 



13001{ Ill. 


fIlE CHRISTL-\.S SACRIFICE, ..lXD THE CIIUnCII LITURGY 
OR URDEH OF DIVIXE SERYICE. 


I. 


THE PICTURE. 


AJ.'TER what I have said in the Second Book, anù in other works, 
it oIlly relnains, in this place, to consider the Liturgy, and that 
of the C0l111uunion Service in particular, from the point of vie\v 
of Universal History, in order to elucidate the idea of the 
Chri
tial1 sacrifice, and to point out the grand epochs in its de- 
velopnlent. These considerations win therefore be the key to 
the c0111plete view of the epochs of the Sacramental Liturgies of 
the ancient Church which we exhibit in the Third"V olume of the 
Analecta, based upon an that exists of genuine documents. 
The original liturgical arrangements of the earliest Church 
appear very scanty, if we look in them for fonns of prayer. 
Their almost exclusive object ,vas to give the usual order of the 

ervice, and especially the order of the acts \vhich constituted, 
clccording to the custoln of the second century, the celebration 
of the Lord's Supper. The COlnmenC
lnent of each of these acts 
was, as a general rule, luarked or introduced by the priInitive 
synlbo1ic fonns of 111utual salutation and benediction on the part 
of the clergy and congregation, or by t.he responsive recitation 
of a verse of the Psalms. 'Vhat is thus solemnly announced is 
an organic part of the service: and the fundaluental idea of the 
whole worship is, that it is a COlnlllon act of the people, COln- 
Inendng hy teaching and singing, and conc1uding with prayer and 
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blessing. No\v this act is an external one, in the ordinary sense 
of the \vord; and in that sense there are only two great acts in 
the service, the Oblation and the Communion. The Oblation is 
the offering of contributions to the Lord's Supper, either for the 
love-feast, or for the clergy and poorer part of the congregation, 
and includes the placing on the cOlnulunion-table of the bread 
and \vine. 1'he Conllnunion is the Supper of the people, the 
1(iss of Peace the solemn preparation either for the Oblation or 
for the Conllllunion. But there are also spiritual acts. Such 
are Prayer, whether petition or thanksgiving; such is, in an 
elninent sense, the Sacrificial Prayer, the expression of the act 
of internal self-sacrifice, of\vhich the consecration of the elements 
is only the introduction. Thus the ,vhole service \vas the 
spiritual act of the \vorshipping congregation. The external 
act was cOlnbined with praJing: it \vas sacred only so far as it 
,vas synlbolical of some inner act, more clearly expressed by 
prayer. The external posture (standing up, benùing, or kneel- 
ing) \vhich accompanied the \vord had likewise such a sJlnbolical 
Ineaning. But \vhether a sacred \vord, or sole11111 position, all 
,vas equally meant to represent \vhat took place internally, and 
11ad no essential value except as thus being a sign of that real 
internal act of the 11lind. The congrega tional service, therefore, 
\vas principally \vorship, and the sacrifice the cuhllinating point of 
the act. But the preparatory teaching, also, like the prepara- 
tory confession of sins and the prayers, took the form of acts, 
inaslnuch as the congregation expressed their participation in 
the reading of Scripture and in the senllon, as \vell as in that 
confession and in these prayers, by the responsive act of saying 
or singing AlDen! Halle]ujah! or a responsive sentence or h) n1U. 
rrhe sennon itself, ho\vever, \Vas, like every prayer except the 
Lord's Prayer, and the \vords of the Invocation of the Spirit, an 
extemporization: it \"as a high spiritual act, a lh-ing lnanifest- 
ation of that Spirit of God \vhich \vas pron1Ísed and giyen to the 
congregation of believers. 
According to the ancicnt Church there is no Christian \vorship 
except ,,,here the people perfonn such an inward act, and, there- 
forl', in the higher sense, no ,vorship ,,'ithout sacriHce. Now, 
the order, seqUt'IlC(,. ana irnport of thp individual portions of 
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these sacred acts, the ainl and scope of the Church Prayer 
uttered, are usually enunlerated or intinlated in this our general 
fralne. The prayers ,vhich we read in the present Greek text 
of the "Apostolic Constitutions" bear self-evident proofs of a 
later date, by the very circulllstance of their 110t being found in 
the earlier and purer texts, and by their being very unskilfully 
inserted. Even the most ancient liturgical fonnulary, nalnely, 
that which is inserted into the Abyssinian text of the "Apo- 
stotical Constitutions" of the Coptic Church, is not found in the 
original text of the Coptic Collection. Still, as my " Re]iquiæ 
Litnrgicæ" in the Analecta proves, there existed in the tinle 
of Hippolytus complete fonnulari:'s of the rea!' COlnnlunion S
r- 
vice, which \vere themselves already an amplification of a shorter 
fonnulary of the second century. But for these details ,ve 111Ust 
refer our readers to the Reliquiæ Liturgicæ; for they cannot be 
under::;tood except by a cOIDparison with the later fonns. The free 
use Inade of the Liturgies of our age sho\vs that they 'v ere not 
rigorously prescribed formularies, and that they left much for 
free prayer and for selection. This applies in particular to the 
principal prayer, used at the eucharistic Thanksgi\Ting, before 
the Lord's Supper, the prayer of consecration. This prayer, in 
its original shape, is a supplication that God will send do\vn His 
Holy Spirit on the congregation, and sanctify their hearts: in 
the liturgical fonnularies the Spirit is called down on the con- 
gregation and on their offerings, in order that the latter may 
become to the comtnunicants the Lord's Body and Blood. There 
was originally only one prescribed prayer here, namely, the 
Lord's Prayer; \"hich, for this purpose, \vas alnp1ified and ex- 
tended liturgically, so as to include, Ï1nplicitly or explicitly, that 
Invocation of the Holy Spirit. 
The Sunday service consisted of two parts. The first COID- 
n1enced with singing of psahns out of the psalm-book, or of ne\v 
psahns and hymns in the Greek or Ronlan metre. It concluded 
with the honlily Ot' sermon, that is to say, ''lith the expounding 
of the portion of Scripture \vhich had been read, coupled with 
a practical application and exhortation. The CatechUlllens, 
who had begun their coursp of instruction, were present at thi
 
part of the 
ervice. Strangcrs, likewise, nlight be prcsC'llt a
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guests, or to satisfy their curiosity. l'he Catechumens \vere 
dislnissed with a prayer and blessing before the Lord's Supper 
was celebrated. According to the Alexandrian Constitutions 
this prayer and blessing might be delivered by a laJ 7 man; a 
relic of the most ancient Apostolical freedom of teaching and 
praying in the congregation. All strangers ,vere then enjoined 
to ,vithdra\v from the worship of the Believers. The Believers 
hereupon expressed generally their brotherhood by saluting 
each other with the kiss of peace: the men the men, and the 
women the WOluen. This was done in imitation of the custom 
established, as it appears, by Christ alnong His disciples. The 
solelunity was devised to hallo\v the desecrated human body, 
and restore the desecrated tenlple of God: it ,vas Inaintained 
in the 111idst of a corrupt and sneering world, with that courage 
\v hich faith alone inspires. 
This service, likewise, of the Believers had its own Church- 
singing, and \ve Inay venture to consider as one of the earliest 
of them the Morning Hymn, the most venerable of all, to 
\vhich Pliny the Younger unluistakably alludes, and the older 
fonu of which we think we have restored. The Christians 
used, besides, several other Inorning and evening hynu1s. 
Spiritual odes, private hyn1ns, especially for morning and even- 
ing devotion, likewise enlivened domestic life. We give an 
evening hJllHl of primitive Greek origin, \vhich is akin to the 
old Hellenic salutation of light \vhen the evening lamp ,vas 
lighted. Learned private compositions, like the one ,vith 
\vhich the" Pedagogue" of Clemens of Alexandria concludes, 
do not belong to this class. They were never used by the 
congregations, and, indeed, ,vere as little adapted as they were 
intended for that purpose. Every thing really old and genuine 
\vhich belongs here is given fully in our Text-Book, the Notes 
to \vhich furnish all requisite information. 
The first of the two principal acts in the celebration of the 
Lord's Supper was the offering of gifts on the part of the 
luelnbers of the Church, and the placing of them on the COln- 
Inunion-table, or under and by the side of it, by the clergy, the 
cIders of the congregation, and their assistant:s. Now this 
otFering, and the thallk:s for the oficred gifts in a prayer of 
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blessing, called by Irenæus the sacrificial act of Christian piety, 
are, as is shown in detail in the Second Part, an Apostolic 
institution. It is inlpossible to doubt the truth of such a 
statelnent, if we read our Text-Book, and consider the general 
custom of the ancient Christian congregations. The Inaterial 
misunderstanding of this so sinlply venerable and deeply 
significant act, and the mystico-magical superstition ",-hich has 
gradually been engrafted upon it, are fully explained, as can 
now be authentically proved, by the entire perversion of the 
original notions of Sacrifice, Church, and Priesthood. But 
this explanation implies the admission of that custom being a 
prinlitive oue, and instituted by the Apostles. 
'Vhen the Sunday observance ,vas extended beyond the 
apartlnents of individual believing fan1ilies, and special rooms 
for prayer \vere appointed, the picture of this act of Oblation can 
be represented in its fullest details. The melnbers of the 
Church \\'ho had any thing to give (frequently the minority, 
therefore), not only took upon thenlselves the charge of the 
bread and ,vine for the Lorù's Supper, but likewise brought 
with theln the first-fruits of corn, ",-iue, and oil, and other gifts 
of the season. With this Oblation the Service of the Believers 
originally began. 'Vhen all those who \vere not Inenlbers of 
the congregation had withdra\vn, the persons offering and other 
comnlunicants drew near the altar. The elders and their 
assistants received every thing, and arranged the gifts in order, 
placing them on or round the table of the Holy Supper, the 
visi ble centre of the great act. 
Thus whf'n, ,vith a \yonderful instinct, the oblong basilica- 
form, \vith the apse at the end, ,vas established as the generaUy 
prevailing type for the Hall of Prayer (and the first adulterated 
Greek Collf'ction so gives it), the clergy took their pl
ces in 
that circular building, the old tribunal, on both sides of the 
bishop's chair; the congregation stood in the nave and the side 
aisles, if the building contained such, the TIlen and ,vomen apart. 
The table, \vhich the in\vard sacrifice of believers, as brothers 
in Christ, 111ade the altar of Inankind, stood in the enly natural 
place for it, between the clergy and congregation. Thus its 
position was very soon fixed in the intersection of the transepts 
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and the nave, or the entrance of the chancel. When the 
Service of the Believers \Vas about to berTin , the cler(f V 
o ð w 
approached the altar froln one side, the congregation from the 
other. The bi:shop, or officiating elder, stood behind or by the 
side of the altar, looking to,vards the congregation. The 
direction of the Church ,vas usually, but \vithout any super- 
stitious law upon the subject, frotH east to ,vest: in the Eastern 
Church the apse formed the east side; in Rome the opposite 
direction seen1S to have originally prevailed. I have showll all 
this in detail in 111Y ,vork on the ROlnan Ba::;ilicas, and in the 
plates belonging to it. 
The congregation had no\v " built itself up ; " that is to say, 
the feeJing of their n1utual cOlnlllunity ,,,ith God through Chri
t, 
as the Eternal High Priest, had becoine strong in their sou]
. 
In this tone of Inind, with this consciousness, they ac1\Tanced to 
the great act, the object of the cerelnony. This act, as cannot 
be too often repeated, ,vas the thankful sacrifice of Self, a vow 
which ,vas to be pledged here, to be sealed in the Lord'
 
Supper, and realized by continual struggle in life for the 
promotion of the kingdonl of God. \Vhat appeared externally 
,vas the offering of the bread and wine: the internal action \vas 
the act of sacrifice on the part of the Church in gratitude for 
the mercies and blessings of God, \vith especial thankful 1'0- 
melnbrance of the sacrificial death of Jesus for Inankinù. This 
internal act ,vas froln the very first expressed in words, not 
sÎ1nply in syn1bolical signs. 'The Spirit found its own sign, the 
'V ord. This ,vord ,vas of a t,vofold character, tbe one fixed, 
the other free. The liturgica
ly anlplified and adapted Lord's 
Prayer was the fixed sYI11b3lical elelnent: the free prayer COll- 
sisted in a form of praise of God, the Creator, the Sustaiuer, 
and Saviour
 a forn1 transferred froln the thanksgiving offer
d 
by every head of a Jewish falnily before meat. The Invocation 
of the Spirit ,vas expressed either by the Lord's Prayer, or in 
the prayer of Thanksgiving. Our records state that it \vas left 
to every bishop and elder to express the outpouring of the 
thankful heart, uttered in the soul of the congregation, before 
the Feast of Love, in \vords suggested by the Spirit at the 
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11101nent. This point is so finnly established, that it IS un- 
necessary for l11e to add any thing 011 the subject. 
But it is important to prove three things, ,vhich have 
hitherto been by no Ineans fully acknow'ledged, and still less 
del11onstrated. First, that our present complete form of the 
Lord's Prayer has gro\yn out of its being used in this act for the 
purpose of calling down a blessing upon the thanksgiving con- 
gregation. Secondly, that in this liturgically alnplificd Lord's 
Prayer, the genn of the ecclesiastical prayer of Consecration ,vas 
already developed at the end of the first century. 1"1hirdly, 
that the estab1ished prayers of Consecration, in the fourth and 
fifth centuries, and the ,yhole set of the prayers of Oblation, 01' 
the prayers preceding the adnlÏnistration of the Supper, spralJg 
fr0111 the union of the ecclesiastical Lord's Prayer and the 
originally free prayer of the Jewish thanksgiving: to ,vbleh 
prayers the words of Inl5titution, cited historically, were joined. 
A series of testÍ1nony, reaching do\vn to Gregory the Great, 
pro\'es that the entire act of prayer was originally frequently 
represented by the Lord's Prayer alone, but \vas neyer pcr- 
fonned without it. Now, in this ancient custom, and in no 
other cause, originated our concluding doxology in the Lord's 
Praypr, as ,yell as the "Alnen;" that is to say, the Ì\VO 
additions which appear in uncritical editi:Jl1s of the N e\v 
Testament, as \vell as in the ecclesiastical translations, as a 
portion of the text of St. l\iatthe\v's Gospel (vi. 13. ; C0111pare 
Luke, xi. 4.). The consecrating prayer before the Lorò's 
Supper, frolll which aU our Church prayers have been made, 
had, as intilnated above, a double historical basis. One \vas the 
prayer such as the head of a Je'wish family uttered before 
eating, and before the distribution of the wine, and such as 
Christ at the Last Supper uttered, h blessing; " that is to say, 
the giving of thanks, \vith especial reference to I-lis own 
sacrificial death. The account of this event (the Institution of 
the Supper, as it is caned) might at the Church cerernony be 
presumed to be kno\vn, or Inight be recited on account of its 
universal in1portance. 'fhe prayer which the Lord HilTIself 
uttered at the Last Supper was nowhere rf'corded, nor was it 
destined to be used on any other occasion. The president of 
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the assenlblecl Christian COllll11Unity spoke as the Spirit gave 
hÏJn utterance, but, froul all the indications which we find, this 
thanksgiving, arising froln the Jewish thanksgiving for the gifts 
of bread and wine, became a general thanksgiving for all the 
other blessings besto\ved by God. Such, then, \vas the basis of 
that prayer \vhich had reference to the gifts, to their offering, 
and to the partaking of the saIne. 
The other basis, the Lord's Prayer, \vas unconnected with 
the Supper, or any thing external; it was a general 
upplication. 
To it the especial prayer for the occasion, that the Holy Ghost 
n1ight be poured do\vn on the congregation preparing for the 
sacrifice, may have been joined. Finally, any such prayer 11lU
t 
lJave concluded \vith the praise of God. 
Both elements lntist hav
 been in various ways cOlnbincd. 
The supplication for the outpouring of the Spirit on the con- 
gregation might be united \vith the thanks for the bread and 
wine set before theln: the praise of God with thankfulness for 
His gifts. The sacrifice of the worshipping believers, the cul- 
minating point of the internal act, was s)'lnbolically illtiInated 
by the offering and consecration of the gifts, seàled and su b- 
stantiated by the grateful partaking in relnembrance of Chri
t 
and of His sacrificial death. When the Spirit of the con- 
gregation sought for \vords to express this act of sacrifice, it 
tHight find then1 in the Lord's Prayer or in a free prayer, or in 
both. 
Let us first of all examine the relation bet\veen the l..onl's 
Prayer and the three parts of the act of prayer, fronl the 
offering to the distribution cf the eleluents: first, the sup- 
plication; secondly, the praise and thanksgiving; or, in theo- 
logical terlns, the precatory, the eucharistic, and the sacrificial 
prayers. To these \vere to be added, finally, the utter"ance, by 
the congregation, of their concordance with the VO\Vs of their 
minister, if he said the prayer; or by the rninister, of his 
participation in those of the people, if (as in the Greek Church) 
they said the Lord's Prayer. The three parts of the liturgically 
extended Lord's Prayer are in exact correspondence with these 
three acts: the petitions, with the supplication; the doxology, 
,vith the praise and thanksgiving; the Anlen, \vith the general 
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concordance. No\v those petitions ,vere originally only six: 
the seventh is nothing but the responsE' of the worshipping 
congregation to what precedes. This will explain the fact that 
the one half of the ancient tradition olnits this seventh petition 
in the text of the Gospel of St. Luke: if it had originally 
forIned a part of the text, it ,vould never have been left out in 
a 
IS. Secondly, we have here the explanation of a custoln 
prevalent in Inany ancient Churches, of the minister repeating 
the Lord's Prayer as far as the ,vords, "....J\.nd lead us not into 
temptation;" and of the people ans\vering, "But deliver us 
from evil:" or vice versá. In son1e Liturgies the response 
begins even \vith the fifth petition, "Lead us not into ten1pta- 
tion ;" but all our manuscripts of the Gospel attribute these 
words to Christ hinlself. Thus much as to the S
ript\1ral text 
of the petition having been alnplified by the Primitive COln- 
munion Service. But it is a fact capable of direct proof, that 
the second of the six original petitions ,vas nlodifi ed for this 
})urpose. It is only by the liturgical use of the Lord's Prayer 
at this place that ,ve can explain the otherwise utterly un- 
intelligible origin of the reading to \vhich Tertullian 3,Uudes as 
that of the l\Iarcionites, and ,vhich Gregory of Nyssa and 

Iaxilnus give and notice as an ancient authentic reading; 
nainely, instead of the supplication: "Thy kingdoIll cOIue," 
these words: "The Holy Ghost descend upon us and purify 
us." 


As a various reading of the model prayer given by Christ to 
the Apostles, this is absolute nonsense; as the germ of the 
development of the prayer of consecration froln the Lord's 
Prayer, it is invaluable. For it contains the fundamental 
thought of the lllore extended Church prayer of consecration, 
to which Irenæus already alludes: the supplication that the 
Holy Spirit may descend upon us and sanctify our hearts. 
This is the original idea.: the invocation of the blessing of the 
Spirit upon the bread and ,vÏne ,vhich ,ve are about to partake 
of as the body of our Lord is an alnpIification. 
The fundanlental idea of all Christian 'worship, the thankful 
self-sacrifice, ,vas never so fully expressed by the ancient 
Church as would have been desirable ,vhen the liturgical for- 
YOLo II. ?tI 
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11lularies becalne fixed. It ,vas a fatal circumstance, that the 
service of ad
ration, or self-sacrifice, ,vas not separated fr0111 the 
celebration of the Lord's Supper at the time when the COll1- 
nlullion of the \vhole congregation ceased, or before that period. 
The substitution of a mock oblation for the real oblation of the 
people, ,vas another step in the wrong direction. On this point, 
the principles have been established in the Essays: the Liturgies 
in the Analecta exhibit the details. 
T\vo facts, hOlvever, nlust be pointed but here, on account of 
subsequent misunderstandings, of ,vhich ,ve shall have to speak 
presently. The COlTIlllUnion 'vas ahvays preceded by a prayer 
of consecration, either the Lord's Prayer or a special prayer of 
Invocation, or both. Now, as the self-offering \vas nothing but 
the 11ighest point of the consecration prayer, it ahvays took 
place before the Commnnion; it never follo\ved it. The COlll- 
munion ,vas the sealing of the sacrifice, of the VO\V of the 
believer, but it ,vas not a sacrifice itself, nor ,vas the real 
sacrifice merely an expression of thanks for the COllll11union: 
on the contrary, it was, and is, independent of the COlnnlunion. 
'Ihat during the sixth century the Roman Church said it after 
the COlumunion, if at all, is a curious circUl11stance, ,vhich can 
Illy be accounted for by a misunderstanding of the ancient 
CUst0111 of not writing down those ,vords in the fonnularies for 
the Communion, any nlore than the free prayer of thanksgiving. 
Ifaving established this point as the first liturgical genu of 
the Comll1union Service, \ve can no\v, \vith greater distinctness, 
trace a picture according to the different epochs of the COlll- 
munion Service. 
The expression, by liturgical formularies, of the ne\v internal 
1ife of ll1allkind in God conlmenced ,vith the Lord's Prayer and 
free thanksgiving in the first age of the Apostles. vVhen the 
,vorshipping congregation becanle conscious of having a place ill 
the world's history, which ,vas the case after the first, and still 
l110re after the second and fina1, destruction of Jerusalelll by 
Hadrian, the spirit sought for more definite expressions of that 
in\vard life and act. At the same time, also, the solemnity 
itself, and the sYll1bolical signification of the act of offering and of 
the thing ofrered, becanlc Inore significant. The third century 
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had a more developed Liturgy than the second; but the free 
prayer seems to have still had a place by the side of the for- 
nlulary. A solemn set of ,vords for the Invocation of the Spirit 
upon the people, or upon the people and their oblations, ,vas, 
as it appears, ahvays used in every Church, from the early part 
of the second century. But the Coptic Constitutions prove 
that the congregation had jealously insisted that every Ininister 
should on the whole deliver his prayer of thanksgiving as the 
Spirit gave him utterance, ,vith this condition, that he must 
address it to the only true God and Creator, the Father of the 
Son, and Sender of the Spirit, and not to a God of the philo- 
sophical schools; in short, as an orthodox Christian. 
The Spirit of God alone, therefore, kno,vs in what ternlS the 
Church expressed her sacrifice when she entered upon her 
second century, after the last Apostle had gone to his rest, 
which, on the ,vhole, corresponds with the period ,vhen the 
celebration of the Lord's Supper ,vas entirely separated frOl1l 
the meal, and becalne part of the early l\Iorning Service. Justin 
1Iartyr says, in good Greek (which, I aln sorry to say, even 
Binghaul has Inisinterpreted), that the officiating elder uttered 
his thanksgiving as well as he could, that is to say, as far as the 
Spirit enabled hin1 to do justice to the grand object, the 
Christian thanksgiving. The form of words inspired by the 
Spirit n1ust have been various, and if the Spirit did not supply 
the offerer with such fonns, the Lord's Prayer, as amplified in 
the Liturgy, must have been substituted, and silent praJer 
used instead of ,vords. 'Ve kno,v, however, if ,ve know 
anything at all, that, as late as the fourth and fifth (yea, the 
sixth and seventh) centuries, the Communion Service ,"as still 
considered merely as an act of thanksgiving of the congregation 
for their redemption, and not at all- as a repetition of the 
sacrifice of atonel11ent. Nothing ,vas further from the thoughts 
of the Fathers of the fourth and fifth centuries than the notion 
of a 111agical operation of the Spirit on the material eleillents, 
the bread and wine. 
And here is the i111110St centre, the true nlystery of the 
Christian worship. 
The Communion itself, the second of these two outwardly 
]\[ 2 
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visible acts, had grown into the synlbolical meal of \vorship, as 
an early morning, or at least ante-prandial, solemnity; ,vhereas 
the proper meal, as a feast of brotherhood and love (agape), 
,vas celebrated at their evening Ineeting, partly in the Hall of 
Prayer itself, partly in private houses. This meal \vas, and 
rClllained, essentially a congregational meal, to ,vhich every 
person ,vho had any thing to bring offered his contribution. 
Thus ,vorship continued to be the main feature in the Service 
of the Believers, as instru.ftion ,vas the preparatory service, in 
,vhich the Catechulnens also took part. In both the congre- 
gation "built itself up " as the 'felnple of God: as an outward 
temple is necessarily constructed of single blocks, so is the 
congregation built up of single souls. This deep symbol, ,vhich 
pervades all the languages of Christian nations, is based upon 
expressions and exhortations of the Apostles, and springs froln 
the deepest feeling of the peculiarity of Christian worship. 

rhere is no trace of it either in Judaism or Paganism. 
The Supplication Prayer might be used in all parts of the 
service, and in the most ancient instances of its occurrence 
'vas sometimes used before, sonletilnes after, the consecration. 
Thanksgiving was TIlixed up ,vith it, and thanksgiving ,vas the 
conclusion of the celebration of Lord's Supper. 
There is no doubt that the cOl1nnemoration of the departed 
brethren had also in very early times a precatory clausE', 
expressing a ,visll for their perfect happiness. But the pro- 
111inent feature is that of thanksgiving and joy. This alone is 
expressed in the records of our age. Origen says: "It seem 
proper to thauk the Saints in the solemn prayers of the Church, 
for this reason also, that \ve are benefited by the relnelnbrance 
of theul." We find, like\vise, in a very ancient C0111lneutary on 
the Book of Job, attributed to hilll: "'V e cherish the pious 
l'emembrance of the Saints and of our relatives and friends who 
]lave departed in faith, as \Ven froln joy for their deliverance, as 
in order to pray that 've too nlay have a blessed end." All this 
is luentioned and fully discussed in Bingham, in the passage 
quoted above. 
But ,,,hat \ve ,,,ish to illlpress here upon the Christian 
inquirer is, that nothing of all this is found in the most ancient 
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fonnularies; and that 110t only the place and the expression 
were left free, but that l
one of these points formed part of the 
celebration of the Lord's Supper in the second century. 
As to the details of this liturgical picture, ,ve refer to the 
Introduction to the IJiturgies of the second, third, and fourth 
centuries prefixed to the Third Volume of the Analccta. 


IIJ 3 
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II. 


TIlE REFLEX. 


I. Tile Reflex oj tIle lf r orsltip of tlte Eastern Churcll in the 
Mirror of tlte Apostolical Age. 


.. 


,V E are no\v about to exhibit the contrast and the analogy 
behveen the service of the Communion in the Apostolical age, 
and in the post- Nicene period. 
The process of development which \ve have traced, respecting 
the consecration before prayer and the Christian sacrifice, is 
surprisingly confinned by the very ,vords in the extensive 
prayers of the Greek Church, as they became established and 
hallowed forms in the third and fourth centuries. . The formu- 
laries of the second century were variously extended and 
alnplified, and appear as fixed in the fourth century . We 
possess in Chrysostom's Homilies on the Liturgy of his Church 
authentic testimony in favour of their having had, to\vards the 
end of this century, in the principal Churches, substantially 
(although not identically) the same forln ,vhich we find in the 
post- Nicene Alexandrian Liturgy, and in the oldest texts of the 
Constantinopolitan Liturgy, bearing the names of Basil and 
Chrysostom. It can be proved that these Fathers ,vere not its 
authors; it contains both later and earlier elements. Chry- 
80stoln treats the fornlularies of his age already as the \vord of 
the Church, as tradi.tional. We exhibit in the Analecta 
a Liturgy \vhich belongs to the second century, and forms the 
connecting link between those formularies of the fourth century 
and the sllort formulas of the Churches of the Apostolic age, 
lnixed up with free prayer, of \vhich our Text-Book is intended 
to give the fralne ,york. Th
 early Liturgies 'v ere 110t literary 
productions, but the prayers of godly men which sprang from 
Church life, and which had been used with favour and blessing. 
As the consciousness of the Church in regard to her sacrifice 
\vas obscured, people adhered more and luore closely to the 
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fOl'lnulas which the great lights of the early ages, such as the 
two Fathers aHuded to above, had used anù perhaps here and 
there retouched. 'Vhen the idea dies, forml!Iaries gro,v, like 
ulushroollls, out of its grave. 
Now, in all authentic Church fonnularies of prayers of conse- 
cration before the Comrnunion, the ,vords of that liturgical 
voice of the first century are echoed throughout: "}\Iay the 
Holy Ghost descend upon us, and purify us ! " 
The genuine ,vords of consecration used in the fourth aBel 
fifth centuries at the celebration of the Lord's Supper contain, 
beyond all doubt, the development of the petition originally in- 
serted into the Lord's Prayer itself concerning the sending down 
of the Spirit for the sanctifying of the people.. The deve]opment 
of the second petition was thus, in the first century, the utterance 
of that Christian and Apostolic idea. The fuller development 
of the thanksgiving and self-consecration took place in the free 
prayer, proper! y called the Prayer of Consecration. In this 
prayer a certain solemn phraseology or l110de of expression for 
invoking the Spirit was considered as sanctioned by the usage 
of the Church: the rest ,vas free as to expression and extent, 
but fixed as to object and general tenour. The ,vords of the 
Institution Inay or may not have been added to that prayer. 
Then followed fixed written formularies; but in all of theln the 
consecration Ineans a prayer, to which the recital of those ,vords 
fonns the historical introduction.. It ,vas nothing but pure 
misunderstanding in the dark ages of barbarisln, to see in conse- 
cration, not the consecrating prayers, but the historical quota- 
tion of the ,vords of Institution. But it is not a less barbarous 
mistake, to suppose that the sacrifice of the ancient Church \vas 
that of the elements, whether before or after the words of con- 
secration. The Evangelical and A postolical idea of the true 
sacrifice ,vas, for reasons amply explained, already obscured, 
when the liturgical formularies became fixed. Still, in spite of 
the acculnulation of the expressions, and in spite of the oblation 
prayers and those which imn1ediately precede and follow the 
COllul1union being full of repetitions, the spiritual act of thank- 
ful self-sacrifice pervades all the Liturgies of the Eastern Church 
in the fourth and fifth centuries. It is this act, this vo,v, 'v hich 
1\1 4 
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js sYlnbolized by the Offering, sealed by the Communion, and 
sanctified by the Reluembrance of the sacrificial death of Christ. 
'I'he Liturgy named after Chrysostom expresses the prayer ex- 
plicitly as a vo,v. 
The Supplication Prayer ,vas also strictly an intercessory 
prayer for all melnbers of the Church, both for the brethren 
'v ho had fallen asleep, and for the Apostles and the mother of 
our Lord. The saying of Augustin (cited by Innocent III. as 
Scriptural), "It offends tþe Martyr if anyone prays for the 
1\Iartyr ," i
 one of the bold paradoxes of the great African, 
'which have led to innovations, and become turning points in the 
internal history of the Church. The ancient Christians had not 
a clear conception of the real meaning of the very indefinite 
\vord " for," the general sense of which ill the earliest Liturgies 
js partly" in the name of," partly "with reference to." But 
the thanksgiving for the deliverance of the deceased, as the new 
Christian element, js still the pron1Ïnent feature, ,vhen mention 
is made of those \vho have departed in peace (in pace). Inde- 
pendently of the J ew.ish custotn, it was indeed very natural that 
the expression of hope in the eternal happiness of departed be- 
lievers, and of the feeling of" the Comlnunion of Saints" beyond 
the limits of space and time, should be conjoined with this 
prayer; for, according to the views of the ancient Church, the 
souls of the departed had also a longing for the accotnplishment 
of the number of the elect, and the complete triumph of the 
kingdom of God. 
The connexiOll of this thanksgiving and this prayer in which 
Inention ,vas made of the depal ted with the celebration of the 
Eucharist, in the fourth and fifth centuries, ,vas o,ving to the 
belief in the efficacy of the intercessory prayer of the Church, 
lTIOre. especially when the be1ievers celebrated the Holy Supper. 
This is stated by Cyril and Epiphanius. In the time of Pru- 
dentius, the cotemporary of the latter, the celebration of the 
Eucharist on the anniversary of the martyrdom of Hippolytus 
\vas regarded as a thanksgiving and bond of love, a strengthening 
of faith by looking up to those who had already finished their 
course. The idea of intercession for the souls of the departed, 
\ýho ,vere sJJpposed to pass through a purifying fire, \vas :first 
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introduced by and after Augustin, and, in fact, in the vVestern 
Church. 


II. Tile Reflex of the Communion Service of the Gauls of 
Spain, of fllilan, and of Africa. 
The Eastern Liturgies thus still preserve, on the \vhole, the 
character of a Sacrifice of Thanksgiving in the minds of the con- 
gregation; and the decay of the age in which they becalne fixed 
shows itself more in the overgro,vth of the ceremonial element, 
than in the corruption and change of that fundan1ental cha- 
racter. 
That this was also the case, at least to a certain degree, in 
the ancient fixed Liturgies of the Gauls of Spain, of Africa, and 
even of 1Ylilan, is proved by the scanty genuine renlains of their 
Sacramental Service. Our collection of Liturgies exhibits all 
these remains. They present, in the order of the Sacral11cntal 
Prayers, the Greek type: part.icularly the Gal1ican and l\loz- 
arabic (of the Goths in Spain), ,vhich have the same origin, and 
in which, whatever is COlllnlon to both lnay be safely considered, 
and in nlost cases can be proved to be, genuine. But the ,york 
of denationalizing the Churches of the vVest, particularly after 
Gregory the Great (who himself expresses luore generous ideas 
in his truly Apostolic letter to Augustine, archbishop of Canter- 
bury), began ,vith the destruction of the canon, and the substitu- 
tion of that of the ROlnan Church. This 'york of destruction 
has been most cOll1plete in the canon of the ritual of l\lilan, 
which, although called Ambrosian, is essentially that of the 
canon of Gregory. I believe I have shown that a great part of 
the ancient national consecration praYt
.s still exist. But at all 
events we Inay say, that in the Liturgies of these Churches the 
character of Thanksgiving l)redominates: the precatory part is 
subordinate, the propitiatory idea of the rite excluded. 
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III. The Reflex of tlte Comrnunion 8m'vice of tlte Churclt of 
Rome. 
The case is different ,vith the Sacrainental IJiturgy of ROlne. 
Whether ,ve look to the text which Gregory the Great found, 
or to his own, or to the present official text, ,ve find throughout, 
only in an increasing ratio, the character of the service changed 
froln one preeminently thanksgiving to one of precatory prayers: 
the ,vish to propitiate becomes more and Inore predolninant. Who- 
ever compares this rite ,vith that of the Greek Churches, ,vill be 
struck by this immense difference; and anyone who has studied 
the history of the religions of ancient Greece and ROine philo- 
sophically will agree with Ine, when I say that this difference is 
exactly of the same character, as that which we discover in the 
doctrine and rites of the sacrifices of the ancient Romans and 
I-Iellenes. To propitiate God, and to make a covenant ,vith Hill1 
under the most cautious, binding, and solelnn clauses and fonnu- 
laries, is the standing character of Roman religion. It certainly, 
therefore, cannot be considered a step in advance, that the 
Roman ritual becalne very early, in this decisive part, the general 
order of the West. The original national Liturgies of Gaul and 
Spain, and of Milan, were much nearer the Greek model. Still 
the predominance of the Ron1an formulary was not entirely due 
to Carlovingian protection and Roman ingenuity and po,ver. 
'fhe Roman ritual had also its striking excellencies. 'fhe 
Gallican, Gothic, and Alemannic rituals are lengthy, full of 
rhetorical amplification and unnecessary details, often mere de... 
clamations; whereas the RonJan formulary is distinguished, 
particularly in consequence of Gregory's judicious and, for the 
age in \vhich he lived, tasteful reform, by that soleinn concise- 
ness which we admire in aU the fortnularies of ROluan antiquity. 
It ,vas very natural, that classical terseness and Inetropolitan 
conciseness should prevail over provincial verbosity, of ,vhich St. 
Hilary's Prayer for the Dead furnishes a striking instance. 
The Germanic mind, on the contrary, has al'ways sho\vn an 
irresistible affinity with the Hellenic mind, as well as with that 
spirit of filial thankfulness and gladness \vhich is breathed in 
the Gospel and the Apostolic times. 
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IV. TIle General Character of tlte C01nmunion Services of the 
present Byzantine and ROlnan Churches. 
The solemn oblation, or act of offering of the people, origin- 
ally fornled the opening of the COlnmunion Service: and was 
the real prÏ1nitive offertory. Subsequently, this real oblation 
ceased; but the public oblation prayer of the priest remained, 
as the beginning of the prayer of consecration. The offertory 
becalne a mere sacerdotal prayer, accollipanied by an an- 
tiphony sung by the choir. Subsequently, the old oblation 
prayer became a secret prayer of the priest, and the Offer- 
tory before the Preface \vas amplified into a very long offer- 
torial service, referring only to the sacerdotal person about 
to offer the sacrifice. The priest had, indeed, becolne in the 
111eantime the only acting person, and his recital of the words 
of Institution the culminating point, instead of the sacrifice of 
the worshippers. Thus the reality was more and lnore evan- 
escent: the very idea of the Communion became a contradiction 
in terms: for, even if there was a cOlnmunion of the people, it 
did not take place \vhere it is marked in the service, but after 
the prescribed service ,vas over. 
It was very necessary, therefore, that luany of the prayers 
of the fifth and sixth centuries should be read lo\v, not aloud, 
for they had lost their lneaning, and had becolne a lnere {orIn. 
The Greek Church has retained the type \vhich \vas inl- 
printed in the fifth century, and has become petrified with and 
in it. Her canon of the Comlnunion Service comes llluch nearer 
to the ancient Church than does the Roman one, especially from 
her retaining the Invocation of the Holy Spirit after the words 
of Institution, and thereby rendering it illlPossible for any but 
theologians to fall into the error of supposing that the con- 
secration consisted in the historical repetition of the ,vords of 
Institution instead of the prayer. She has, moreover, in spite 
of the predominance of the sacerdotal and vicarious element, so 
far faithfully maintained the principle that this solemnity is an 
act of the congregation, that she celebrates it in the language 
of the congregation; whereas the Roman Church has forced 
her Latin on all the western nations. 
Lastly, also, the lnelltion of the departed adheres closer to 
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the spirit of the ancient Church; and l11asses for the dead, in 
the sense of the Roman Church, are unknO\Vll to her. 
But, in the fifth century, it had ceased to be the custom for 
the congregation, \vhen assenlbled for service, to receive the 
COlnlnunion; and the real oblation had ceased \vith it. The 
latter had no,v become, instead of a sYlnbol of the internal 
sacrifice, a silnulacruln of a symbol; consequently, a symbol of 
the offering of the elelnents by the people, which had disappeared 
or fallen into the background; consequently, of the body and 
. 
blood of Christ also; and, consequently, of his propitiatory death: 
consequently, of the historical propitiatory sacrifice, not of the 
actual thank-offering of the cOlnlnunicating congregation. The 
Greek Church knows nothing of the doglna of Transubstantiation ; 
but the Liturgy, and the whole Communion Service, may produce, 
upon the mind of a person \vho approaches then1 with that precon- 
ceived opinion, the Î1npression that it originated in the saIne view. 
The Liturgy of the Greek Church is just as stiff and dead as 
the Roman is, and considerably longer besides. The ROlDan, 
,vhen compared \vith the Greek and even the Alnbrosian and 
Gallican rituals, appears to have been cOlnpiled from fonus 
,vhich had becomè obscure and unintel1igible. lIeI' canon ,vas, 
also, in reality fixed much later in the fifth century, and de- 
finitively at the end of the sixth; and, of all the vVestern 
Churches, deviates the most from the original character. The 
l'eal Consecration Prayer is olnitted, and, on the other hand, the 
words of Institution are brought into a prominence entirely 
foreign to the scnse of the ancient Church. It is true that tl1e 
canon recognizes the character of the Celebration as an offering 
of praise and thanksgiving, but there is little praise and no 
thanksgiving. Great stress, on the other hand, is laid upon 
such forms as gradually dre\v off the consciousness of the 
Church from the People to the Elelnents, fronl the Thank- 
offering of the believers to the repetition of the Sacrifice of 
.A.tonement. Thus, also, the canon still Ï1nplies the Conl- 
Inunion of the congregation; but it had already become l110re 
of a formality, and since that tilne has gro\vn into a mere 
fonH. The congregation never cornn1unicates at the Lord's 
Supper, but after the COlnll1Union Service is over, although the 
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words of Gregory's canon require the contrary; and it is the 
SaIne in the Greek Church. The \vhole celebration of the 
Ronlan Inass is the act of the priest, ,,,ho sacrifices the Lord's 
body, and thereby repeats the propitiatory sacrifice of Christ; 
not as a custom which is misunderstood, or as a false interpre- 
tation of the words of the Liturgy, but as a doctrine. 
Scholasticisnl has erected into dogma that perversion of the 
fundamental idea of sacrifice and priesthood, \vhich had sprung 
up unnoticed out of the change of custoln. It has established 
the displacement of the centre of consciousness as the real ex- 
clusive consciousness of the Church, out of ,vhich grew the 

Iasses for the Dead, Purgatory, Indulgences, and aU their 
cognate abuses, elevated into doctrines. This fOrIllative process 
i:; a de\Teloplnent, connected in all its parts: but this connexioll is 
that of a developn1ent which leads do\vn, pathologically, froIn 
life to death; froIn the spirit to the Inisillterpreted letter; fron1 
essence to external fOrIn. 
The first problem, then, ,vas to restore the real sacrifice: the 
sacrifice of self, vo\ved by the worshippers in thankful love. The 
second problem \vas to restore the equilibrium between service 
and practice; ritualism and reality; vow of sacrifice and a do- 
mestic, social, and political life of real sacrifice. Did the Re- 
fornlation solve the first problem? Did the Christian States 
understand the second ? We llave here to ans\ver the first 
question. 


v. The Se'JTice of tIle Rejofrmed Churches. 


'Vhen the Reformation led to the restoration of the Christian 
worship on the basis of the Evangelical and A postolicalinstitutions, 
and when the service ,vas consequently again perfornled in the 
language spoken by the people, the Lutheran Churches adopted, 
as a basis to be reformed, the Latin 1\Iass; \vhereas Calvin re.. 
gulated his services upon a system of abstract notions. The 
fonner were carried, against their \vill, into the conventionalislll 
and errors of the Rornan Church; and the scholasticising philo- 
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sophy of Luther in his later period, and of the Lutheranizers, 
as to the elements, is based upon that medieval misunderstanding. 
Calvin, on the other hand, substituted for the historical forn1 a 
Celto-Romanic abstraction. Thus the idea of sacrifice, as held 
by the ancient Church, the most ilnportant thought and divine 
,york of Apostolical Christianity, did not come to ne\v birth in 
either branch of the Reforn1ed Churches. The CerelTIOny re- 
tained its dignity in both, by virtue of the in\vard po\ver of the 
Evangelical faith, and the strength of the ethic thought, as \vell 
.. 
as by the efficacy of the Inomen tous act of redemption by Christ, 
on ,vhich the solemnity rests. In the Lutheran Church, the 
Spirit found an expression for the internal sacrifice in inspired 
hYlnns; whereas the Calvinists, under the influence of Biblio- 
latry, Inade the spirit of the Old Testament, as poured out in 
the Psalms, the expression of their praise and thankful \vorshi p 
in Christ, Inade the morning star the light of noon. In both 
Churches, however, the sermon, the doctrinal element, pre- 
dOlninated so beyond all proportion, that COlnmon prayer, as the 
act of the congregation, the popular elelnent in the Church of 
the people, abnost entirely disappeared. 
The old conventionalism naturally died gradually away, hut 
unfortunately only after the Protestants had l11ade a fatal con- 
troversy about it alnong themselves, and had surrendered their 
interests, which \vere those of faith and of personal and political 
liberty, into the hands of the aggressive Papacy. The pre- 
dOlninating didactic element, ho\vever, destroyed the Service, 
inasnluch as it made it tedious, so that it gradually appeared in 
the eyes of the upper clas
es as useless for them, unless 
rendered attractive by a display of rhetorical eloquence. The 
ceremony of the Lord's Supper stood as a ruin, kept up solely 
by the moral earnestness and internal efficacy of the religious 
consciousness of the worshippers. The historical idea of the 
Ecclesiastical year was set aside at the very outset by the 
ReforIllerS, because they found it obscured by its connexion 
,vith the \vorship of Saints, and there ,vas not reconstructive 
spirit enough in the age to restore it. By the Lutherans it 
,vas adop
ed, but 111erely as a tradition. 
The English Church, in her Articles) started frolll Calvin's 
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point of vie\v; but Iler doctrinal theology ,vas never so 
developed as to attract any attention in Europe: in her liturgical 
reforn1ation she adopted the Lutheran method. The political 
instinct of the people, however, seized hold of the idea inherent 
in the old forms, that the service is an act of the congregation. 
The Church of England restored the activity of \vhich thc 
medieval choir had deprived the people, and caned upon them 
to speak, ,vhen they \vere unable to sing. It ,vas only in 
cathedrals and abbeys that choral singing ,vas retained, and the 
choristers sang 'what the people understood and had before 
them. Yet, as this liturgical restoration could not proceed 
froln a leading reconstructive idea, and left no space for the 
action of the free elelnent, it \vas neither organic nor catholic. 
Still less, in spite of the auspicious con1mencement, was the 
development an organic and catholic one. The service becan1c 
more and more overcharged \vith peculiar, and in part wholly 
accidental, accumulations and repetitions. Nevertheless, as 
this Liturgy is the only product of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries deserving of any notice, and as it has attained, owing 
to its dignified character, and the world-wide dOlninion of 
England, an unrivalled position and influence, it lnust be the 
centre of the reflex of the liturgical state of the Protestant 
Churches in the mirror of the ancient Church. 
In so doing, \ve meet at once with a very serious loss in the 
natural clements of Christian devotion. The ancient Church 
recognizes three kinds of common prayer: silent prayer, free 
prayer, and here and there short forms sanctioned by custom, 
watchwords, as it were, either for the minister alone, or for the 
clergy and the people jointly. The English Liturgy admits 
neither silent prayer nor free utterance in the service; the 
result of which is, that the two 1110st spiritual forms, \vhich are 
the natural complements of formularized prayer and exhortation, 
are excluded; and it is only in very rare exceptions that a 
choice is given between hvo formularies directed to the saIne 
object. The solemn pause in the service of ordination, imn1e- 
diately before the Veni Creator, is the only instance of that 
silent prayer \vhich, in the ancient Church, is presupposed by 
every Collect, as the very nalue of Collect proves. 
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The ancient Church recognizes, moreover, together with the 
Psahns of the Old Testament, of which she made a free use, the 
psalms and hymns of the New Covenant, as the highest and 
Inost natural expression of the inspiration of the congregation. 
'fhe Eng1ish Church does not in traduce into her service, 
ecclesiastically, as a part of the Liturgy, any sacred Christian 
hymns \vhatever. Translations of psalms in rhyme can never 
be anything but a good thing spoiled. The Psahns themseh
es 
she uses in succession, two or three, even four, \vithout any 
interruption except by the Gloria Patrie Such a use is con- 
trary to the wise canon of Laodicea, of the year 365 (Binghmn, 
xiii. 5. 7.), and, what is more, contrary to the principle of the 
service. But the whole idea of singing every month the 
hundred and fifty psalms, divided between the n10rning and 
evening services of the thirty or thirty-one days, is unspiritua1. 
I t is not adopted on principle, but siInply taken froln the 
existing practice of the clergy. At the bottoln of this practice 
]ies that unintellectual vie\v, which, in barbarous ignorance of 
t heir origin, considers the Psalms as a collection Inade (by king 
David, of course) for the service of the Church; \vhereas they 
state themselves to be five collections of ancient national and 
}n-ivate hymns, destined only exceptionally for the Church 
service, hymns of an epochs, and from the days of 1\10ses and 
David (whose songs are said to end \vith the 452nd Psalm) down 
to those of Ezra. The only hymns which \vere composed 
strictly for the Temple service are, with SOlne few exceptions, 
those which date from after the Captivity. No\v, if the reason 
of reading theln so frequently Juring the service \vere, that they 
are a part of Scripture, not a word could be said against such a 
use of the whole Book of Psahns, especially if its contents and 
purport were properly eXplained to the people. But the 
singing of the congregation is Dlean t to be the expression of the 
1llost in\vard feeling, the very feeling of adoration: and who 
will maintain that the Psahns, \vhich \vere not originalIy C01l1- 
posed for that purpose, are all of theln adapted to being sung 
by a Christian congregation in the act of \vorship, simply 
because they are found in the Book of Psalms? 'fheir repetition 
every Inonth, moreover, creates a uniformity ,vhich can be only 
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tolerable from the force of habit, or the Roman idea of the 
opus operatum. Even the Greek and Roman Churches make 
no such call upon their congregations. 
The Ron1an Church had, moreover, lost in the dark ages the 
antiphonal recitation, which the organism of the Psalms 
requires, every verse being divided into t,vo henlistichs, \vhich 
correspond to each other. This was changed into chanting by 
verses, a method purely arbitrary and spiritless, and, it may be 
said, contrary to Scripture; so that the second verse is con- 
sidered as ans,vering to the first (with which it is in no organic 
connexion), the fourth to the third, and so on. This defect has 
likewise been retained in the English Liturgy. Nor has an- 
other practice of the early Church, and of the Jews, been 
resorted to, that of the people repeating a striking hemistich, 
which expresses the leading thought of the whole composition; 
as, for instance, in the 118th Psahn (which Christ sang with the 
disciples after the last supper), the words, " His Inercyendureth 
for ever." 
The ancient Church had evidently a great variety in her 
Sunday sel'vice, which ,vas sustained and held together by the 
unity of the type. The idea of the ecclesiastical year was to 
make the solar year the mirror of the revelation of God in the 
history of the worId, of which the life of Christ formed the 
central point. Already in the ante-Nicene period this idea 
was in some degree sketched out, and appears very strongly 
nlarked in Hippolytus' lists of lessons in his Paschal Cycle. 
Round that festival, and therefore round the vernal equinox, 
the whole year is ranged: back\vards, the celebration of the 
death and sufferings of Christ, the Epiphany, and Christmas; 
forward, the feast of Pentecost, as being the epoch of the 
descent of the Spirit and inauguration of the Church. The 
Church in later times developed this idea, not organically and 
clearly, it is true, but yet significantly, by means of the Sunday 
Scripture-readings appropriated to the different festivals and 
seasons, and the selection of psalms, and verses of psalms, inter- 
mixed ,vith proper hymns and odes. The English Church 
has adopted the ecclesiastical year, expunging, indeed, every 
thing which had any reference to the \vorship of saints, but 
VOL. II. N 
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omitting likewise every form expressing the peculiar character 
of the season of the ecclesiastical year, with the exception of 
SOlne fe,v appropriate portions of Scripture for the Sundays in 
Advent and the fast-days. rrhe cycle of Bible-reading adopted 
by her, according to \vhich the Old Testalnent (\vith a few 
oUlissions, and including the Apocrypha) is to be read c0111pletely 
through once every year, and the New, ,vithout any exception, 
three tilnes, sho\vs 1ittle regard for the ecclesiastical year and 
for the require1nents of rn intellectual and connected system of 
reading. Among the liturgical products of the medieva1 Church 
of Rome, the ordinances for the I-IoIy Week, concluding ,vith 
Easter, occupy in every respect the first rank. They have even 
some very ancient elements in them. But in the English 
Liturgy the uniformity of the service is here only very slightly 
broken through: the ancient fOrIns are thrown a\vay, and the 
opportunity of making the people respond to the recital of the 
Passion, by appropriate verses of psalms and hymns inserted at 
the end of every section, is not thought of. 
The morning and evening services suffer so much the more 
fron1 this dangerous uniformity, because, as already relnarked, 
the elen1ents of silent and free prayer are excluded from them. 
It is customary, Inoreover, to cOlnbine, on Sundays, the 1\10rn- 
ing Prayer ,vith the detailed and lengthened Litany (a Blast 
beautiful and inlpressive prayer in itself), and both of theln 
with the COlnnluniou service: that is to say, to make three 
ordinances, which are entirely distinct in themselves, into one, 
having no organic connexion, and abounding in repetitions. 
The ancient Church had not, in the age of Hippolytus, 
adlnitted into the general service itself that Creed \vhich 
was professed by candidates for baptism. 'fhis \vas done, how- 
ever, by the Church of the succeeding centuries. The English 
Church uses that Creed on all occasions at morning and evening 
service, immediately after the reading of the N e\v Testanlent, as 
a congregational act, the officiating minister leading, and the 
congregation repeating after him each separate sentence of it. 
On the three great festivals, and the festivals of the Apostles, 
the fonl1ulary of the later Trinitarian schoohnen, cOlnlllonly, 
that is, falsely, called by the nanle of Athanasius, is substi- 
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tuted; a fonll never kno\vn in the East, and in the West only 
intr.oduced into the choral morning service intended exclusively 
for the clergy. It is certainly in every respect infinitely less 
adapted to be recited by the ,vhole congregation than the Nicene 
Creed. In the present I.jiturgy, the morning and evening 
services commence ,vith a fixed fOrln of confession, COlllposed by 
Bucer, in itself very dignified, but too stiff, and, \vith the 
exception of a choice in the introductory sentences, uniform 
throughout; whereas the old Introit (although itself the ,vreck 
of an ancient rite, and the simulacrum of the Entrance of the 
Gospel) offered a variety of ,vords and of thought. 'The service 
of confession is followed by the reading of the Psalms, preceded 
by two responsive sentences. The Lord's Prayer (,vith ,vhich 
the first book, according to medieval custom, awk,vardly com- 
menced) forms the connecting link between the act of confession 
and the psahnody. 
The most vital element ,vhich the English Church (as early 
as 1549) has retained in this daily service is the old responsive 
sentences, repeated alternately by the priest and congregation 
after the Creed. They constitute a short intercessory prayer 
comprised in collects, the greater part of which is also old. These 
collects are a genuine ROlnan {ornl, which suits particularly the 
turn of the English mind. 
The Liturgy, as a whole, is dignified throughout, aJthough it 
cannot be pronounced to be organic in itself, nor adapted for 
general use in Christendom, still less for dOlnestic use. 'Ve 
nlust, however, fron1 our point of vie,v, consider the fact, that 
a Book of Common Prayer has become a national institution, 
as more ilnportant than all defects, and even all excellencies, of 
detail. It is of all Church ordinances, since the Reformation, 
the nlost important. It ,vas a great and a blessed thought, this 
placing in the hands of a Christian nation a book Ï1npressing 
evangelical truths, not by abstract theological fornlulas, but by 
an act of worship and edification, and in language intelligible 
to the congregation. Such a book alone was capable of be- 
cOIning a Church- and House-Book, and such it has becolne. 
It is in itself as valuable as the Text-Book of the ancient 
Church, the fraglnents of which we have endeavoured to restore, 
N2 
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and in many points infinitely superior to it; although, alas! less 
free, and breathing less of faith in that Christian Spirit which 
inspires the praying or teaching speaker. No Church in Christ- 
endom has yet carried out those liturgical ideas ,vith the same 
dignity and completeness. The German Churches have, to this 
day, produced only clerical liturgies and regulations, and even 
the liturgical reform of Frederic Wil1ialll the Third has not 
gone beyond that. The Order of Prayers (Agenda) is a book 
for the clergy, and plac
d only in their hands. The Hymn- 
books, as well as alnlost everything that is good since the time 
of Luther, the German congregations have been obliged to work 
out for themselves, alnid bloody struggles, ,vith all the dis- 
advantages of isolation, and mostly under despotic forms of 
governn1en t. 
The most important portion of the great historical work of 
the English Church, ho\vever, still remains to be noticed, the 
Sunday COlnmunion Service. She has here, from the very 
beginning, struck out a deep thought, and undertaken the 
solution of one of the greatest problems of the Reformation. 
It is from this elevated point of view, that \ve must consider 
the history of the COlIlmuuion Service in particular, as a pro- 
111inent part in a universal history of the hun1an Inind during 
the last three centuries. It is not merely that the Liturgy of 
the COlnrnunion is Ï1nportant, on account of its very close con- 
nexion \vith the political and civil ,val'S of the seventeenth 
century, and because it has also since that tilne led to the lnost 
mon1entous theological controversies and schislns in the Church. 
Nor does its chief importance consist even in this, that it con- 
tains the 1110st valuable ore of original English theology; nor in 
the fact, that the Book of COlnnlon Prayer and the Conununion 
Service in particular, its most intellectual part and its Inost 
blessed, has done as much to\vards uniting the antagonistic 
elements in the Lutheran and Reformed Churches, as the dog- 
matic controversial ,vritings, fonnulas of concord, and attenlpts I 
at union projected by the theologians of the Continent, have I 
done to divide the two Confessions, and to perpetuate their 
scholastic disputes. Its highest Ï1nportance consists in this, that I 
the Church of England has attacked, with seriousness and piet\, 
I 
I 
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what has been to this hour one of the two great problelIls uf 
the Refonnation. By this ,ve Inean the restoration of the real 
Christian idea of sacrifice in its entire ethical and speculative 
significance, and its realization in its true dOlllain. For it is 
only by both COllllnon prayer and Christian life being forIned 
into an organic congregational action, that an understn.nding 
can be brought about between the contending parties, and the 
hope indulged of a living progressive develoPlllent of Christianity 
and of Christian civilization throughout Europe and through 
the ,vorld. We shall, therefore, have to exan1ine that grand 
national undertaking I110re closely in the reflex of our picture, 
and the rather because, although many n1eritorious works upon 
the subject of the English Liturgy (Note D.) exist, its history 
bas not yet been written fruln a general point of view. 


I. Th.e First Communion.. Book of Edward Fl. 
This work of Cranmer, Ridley, and their friends, as Royal 
COlnn1Ïssioners, presents the following order. The preparatory 
service begins with the ancient Introduction, or Introit: instead 
of single verses of Psalu1s, a whole Psal111 was to be sung; then 
the old Kyrie Eleison (Lord have mercy upon us), with the 
Gloria (the old 1\Jornillg Hyu1n after the Latin form). The 
Epistle and Gospel are preceded, according to the ROlnan 
custoln, by the Collect for the day, after which one for the 
King is inserted, followed by the Nicene Creed (not used at 
Ron1e before 1014). After the sermon or homily follo,vs an 
Exhortation to the ,vorthy receiving of the Sacralnent of the 
Lord's Supper, now about to be celebrated. The minister is 
instructed to use it only when the sermon had not anticipated 
it. This Exhortation, which begins with the words, 
" Dearly beloved in the Lord, ye that mind to come to the IIoly Com- 
munion of the body and blood of our Saviour Christ, must con- 
sider. . . ." 


ends \vith an injunction to thankful self-sacrifice, as the proper 
sacrifice of Christians: 


N3 
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"To IIin1 (Christ) therefore, with the Father and the IIoly Ghost, let 
us give, as we are most bounden, continual thanks, submitting 
ourselves wholly to His holy will and pleasure, and studying to 
serve IIiln in true holiness and righteousness all the days of our life." 
If there be no cOlnmunicants, instead of this exhortation 
another is appointed to be l'ead, in \vhich notice is given that 
the Lord's Supper \vill be celebrated on the follo,ving Sunday 
or Holiday, and the congregation are invited to partake of it. 
In11nediately after the sermon, or after .one of these exhorta- 
tions has been read, the Offertory begins, accompanied by a 
collection for the poor. While this is going on, one or rnore 
sentences from the Bible, \vhich enjoin charity or ahnsgiving, 
are read or sung. After this the non-communicants \vithdra,v : 
the communicants take their places in the choir. Here, then, 
commences the real COlnmunion Service. The parts of it are 
as foUo\vs: 


I. The Preface, with the "Holy, Holy, Holy " (out of the Latin 
l\Iissal ). 
II. The general Intercessory Prayer: "Almighty and everlasting 
God, who by Thy 1101y Apostle hast taught us. . . ." 
Prayer for the whole state of Christ's Church: essentially the 
same as the present one, but with the following reInarkable words 
added at the end, referring to the dead: 
" )Ve commend unto Thy mercy, 0 Lord, all other Thy servants 
which are departed hence from us with the sign of faith, and no,v 
do rest in the sleep of peace. Grant unto them, we beseech 
Thee, Thy nlercy and everlasting peace; and that at the day of 
the general resurrection \ve and aU they which be of the mystical 
body of Thy Son, may altogether be set on lIis right band, and 
hear that His most joyful voice: Come unto me, 0 ye that be 
blessed of my Father, and possess the kingdom which is prepared 
for you from the beginning of the ,vorld. Grant this, 0 Father, 
for Jesus Christ's sake, our only l\fediator and Advocate." 
This is a remarkable attempt to ref0f111 the medieval intercessory 
Prayer for the Dead on an evangelical basis. I t bears a close 
resemblance to the corresponding prayer of the third century in 
the Church of Alexandria, \vhich I have restored in )ny Reliquiæ 
Liturgicæ. 
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III. Consecration Prayer (Consecration of the Elenlents ilnmediately 
before the words of Institution): "0 God, Heavenly Father, 
which of Thy tender mercy didst give. . . ." 
"Hear us, 0 merciful Father, we beseech Thee, and 'witll, Thy 
Holy Spirit and Irord vouchsafe to bl
ess and sanc
tify these 
Thy Gifts and Creatures of bread and 
liine, that they may be 
unto us tIle Body and Blood 0/ Thy 'most dearly beloved Son 
Jesus Christ, who in tbe same night," &c. (during the utterance 
of which words the Priest takes the bread and cup in his bands). 
IV. Sacrificial Prayer (Oblation) as continuation: 
"'Yherefore, 0 Lord and Heavenly Father. . . we make here 
before Thy Divine l\Iajesty with these Thy Holy gifts tlte me- 
morial which Thy Son hath willed us to make . . . . entirely 
desiring Thy fatherly goodness mercifully to accept this our sa.. 
crifice of praise and tllanksgiving, most humbly beseeching Thee 
to grant that . . . we may obtain remission of our sins, and all 
other benefits of bis passion. And here 1(;e offer and present 
'Unto Thee, 0 Lord, ollrself, Ollr souls, and bodies, to be a reason- 
able, Iloly, and lively sacrifice unto Thee: humbly beseeching 
Thee that whosoever shall be partakers of this Holy Communion 
may . . . . be made one body 
vith Thy Son Jeslls Christ, tltat 
He may dwell in tllen
 and tlley in Him. Amen." 
V. The Lord's Prayer. "As our Lord and Saviour hath comm3nded 
and taught us, ,ve are bold to say: Our Father," &c. (without the 
Doxology). 
'TI. The act of Confession: Salutation of Peace. Introductory sen- 
tences by the Choir. Thanksgiving for Christ's Sin-Offering. 
Exhortation to Confession of Sins. Absolution. Sentences from 
the Gospel inviting to the Communion. 
'TII. Concluding Collect before administering the Elements: 
" 'Ve do not presume to come to this Thy table, 0 merciful Lord, 
trusting in our own righteousness, but in Thy manifold and great 
mercies. "r e be not worthy so much as to gather up the crumbs 
under Thy table. But Thou art the same Lord, whose property 
is always to have mercy: Grant us, therefore, gracious Lord, so 
to eat the flesh of Thy dear Son Jesus Christ and to drink His 
blood, in these holy mysteries, that we may continually dwell in 
Him, and He in us, that our sinful bodies may be made clean by 
His body, and our souls washed through his most precious blood. 
Amen." 
VIII. Administration of the Lord's Supper, after the priest has first 
received it himself, in both kinds. 
N4 
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'Ve remark that the authors, ,vhile carefully omitting every- 
thing opposed to the pure doctrine, show a scrupulous anxiety 
not to lose anyone of the elements or forms of the ancient 
Church ,vhich 111ight be retained. The prayer in which the 
dead are mentioned is still a prayer for the dead, but in the 
sense of the Hippolytan age, and with an attelnpt at an 
evangelical developn1ent. In the Consecration Prayer the 
Liturgy has not yet been able to free itself entirely from the 
Eleulents. The Blessing through the Spil'it and the Word 
(narnely, through the wOl"ds of Institution) is invoke-d upon the 
prayer, not upon the congregation; ,vhereas the Apostolical 
Church prayed originally for the blessing only upon the con- 
gregation, to which subsequently was added a blessing for the 
gifts; just as in baptism the Spirit was invoked to sanctify the 
,vater for the sanctificatIon óf the Catechunlens. 1'he idea of 
Consecration, however, wàs not nlerely retained as a prayer, in 
contradistinction to the erroneous notion of the Lutheran 
Church, but a really spiritual sacrificial prayer 
as added, ,vhich 
is, to this hour, the best and most cOlnplete ecclesiastical ex- 
pression of the true Christian sacrifice of Self. This prayer is 
the most ilnportant part of the ,vhole Liturgy. Its contents 
are derived directly from the fundanlental thought of the Re- 
fonnation. It is a realization of the doctrine of Justification in 
the fonn of a vo,v, as the type of the sacrifice of love in the life 
of the Christian. The conception is as appropriate as it is 
dignified. Our former remarks have sho,vn how such a thought 
alone explains the act of the earliest Church, and the con- 
sciousness of the earliest Fathers in respect to it. No one who 
enters into the whole spirit of Palmer's Church views can 
wonder that that learned rnan should not have acknowledged 
this originality; indeed, he has thrown that most important 
prayer rather into the back-ground, because he does not find 
a warrant for it in ancient rituals. This is very natural. For 
all he aims at is to find what he thinks canonical authority for 
the fOrInularies and articles of his own Church in the post- 
Nicene, and, if possible, in that of the n1iddle ages. He refer
 
the English formularies to those real or supposed precedents, 
\vhich are, in his opinion, Inod
ls. Everything ne\v, however 
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Christian and Scriptural, he considers as a deviation, which he 
laments as a defect, and thinks hilnself bound to justify, or 
rather to excuse, although he usually denies that there is any. 
Such a proceeding seems unwarranted either by historical or 
philosophical criticism. It is painful, however, to find the 
following relnark in a Gennan critic like Daniel, who in other 
places does 110t conceal his noble indignation at Pahner's pro- 
ceeding. When offering a judgment upon the Collect of 
Thanksgiving in the present Prayer-book, \vhich is borrowed 
frOln this passage, he says that its contents (singula) are taken 
fronl the private prayer of the priest in the Ronlan mass after 
the congregation are dismissed: "Placeat, sancta Trinitas, 
obsequiuln servitutis meæ, et præsta ut sacrificiuln quod oculis 
tuæ majestatis indignus obtuli, tibi sit acceptabile, Inihique et 
omnibus pro quibus illud obtuli sit, te miserante, propitiabile." 
It is needless to remark, that the place assigned in this older 
Liturgy of King Ed\vard to that expression of sacrifice is in 
every respect the correct one. This is the place for the highest 
realization of the act of sacrifice announced by the Preface. 
The sacrifice ÏInlnediately precedes the COlnnlunion, the Lord's 
Prayer forn1Ìng the connecting link: for the Lord's Supper 
is the holy act of faith which seals the renewed vow of thankful 
love. 
We may, on the other hand, entertain a doubt whether the 
position assigned to the act of confession, at the head of the 
real Communion, is the proper one. The ancient Church took 
care 110t to disturb the expression of highest thankfulness and 
praise by exhortation to repentance, and by the whole act of 
confession. This act constituted, in one fonn or other, a por- 
tion of the Preparatory Service: a later custom of the Lutheran 
Church connects it directly with the 
ennon. If we choose, 
however, to consider it as a necessary preparation for partaking 
of the Lord's Supper, an especial preparatory service of con- 
fession would seeln better suited to that purpose. In this 
place it comes too late for an introductory internal self-ex- 
amination, and is disturbing as a liturgical fornl. 
This blessed \vork of the two martyrs of the Gospel \vas the 
first step taken by the English Church to nIake the Service, 
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instead of an opus operatzl1n of the clergy, once more the act of 
the congregation, and to establish upon it the Christian Sacrifice 
stripped of its Levitical disguise. 
It did not, ho\vever, fully satisfy the feelings of Protestants, 
\,,"ho by persecution and bitter controversy were excited to op- 
position and distrust, and \vho ,vere so deeply offended with 
some too medieval fonns and expressions which were still 
retained, that they rejected and repudiated thelll as suspicious, 
even in such a purified form. 


2. Tile Second Book of Edward VI., 1552. 
Thus, then, under the advice of the German Bucer (who COlll- 
posed the Introduction to - the daily Morning and Evening 
Services), and of the Florentine Peter 1\iartyr, the Book of 
CoronIon Prayer ,vas re-\vritten, as early as in 1552; and ,vith 
it, the Order of the COlnlnunion in the first book set aside. 
This reconstruction is very in1portan t, and, together \vith the 
not very considerable alterations made in 1559 and 1604, and 
especially at the Restoration (1662), forms the present English 
Liturgy. We shall give a complete analysis of it \vhen we arrive 
at the period of 1662. 
In the Second Book of Common Prayer of Edward VI., 
according to the precedent of the Genevan Church, the deca- 
logue is placed at the head of the Comlnunion Service, and a 
long and tedious, because too frequent, didactic reading is very 
sensibly converted into a congregational act by the short response 
of the people, in the forln of a prayer, after each cOlnmandment. 
In the Intercessory Prayer the petition for the dead is omitted, 
and a Thanksgiving substituted for it. In like manner, the 
l11edieval consecration of the elements is changed into a petition 
for a blessing on the communicants. All these are palpable 
ilnprovements. But fron1 a dread of a false vie\v of Sacrifice 
creeping in, SOlne nlost beautiful, 1110st in1portant, and n10st 
universal portions of the ancient COllllnunion Service are here 
omitted, and the idea of the Christian Sacrifice is silnply ex- 
pressed as a voluntary appendix, nall1ely, as a collect, foUo,ving 
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the Comnlunion (post-colnnlunio), which lnay be used instead 
of the ordinary coHect of Thanksgiving borrowed froln the Latin 
Ritual. And so strange are the changes in the human mind 
upon religious subjects, so long as the 111atter is not brought 
fully hOlne to the general Christian feeling, that this second 
collect, at that tÏlne an ultra-Protestant one (because it had no 
reference to sacrifice), has again becolne, in our tinle, the fa- 
vourite collect of those who estimate the value of a liturgical 
fonn by its being found in the Rituals of the medieval Church. 


3. Laud's Cornmunion Liturgy for Scotland. 
The reconstruction of the Liturgy in a Protestant sense ,vas 
very far from satisfying the Presbyterian party alnong the clergy. 
As early as the tilne of James I., the reaction which began to 
show its face in the latter part of the reign of Elizabeth, and 
which was secretly encouraged by her, \vas publicly avowed, and 
strove openly for the mastery, under the favour of a monarch 
equally narro\v-minded as a composer of a Liturgy, as he was 
pitiful as a king. J alnes I., who wished, for political reasons, 
to make Scotland episcopal, had planned the introduction of the 
English Liturgy into that country. Laud, however, and his 
friends in Scotland, thought they could make use of this scheme 
to further their views of bringing the Scottish Liturgy back to 
the medieval, by means of the English. Such ,vas the origin, 
after long secret preparation, of the Communion Liturgy \vhich 
was intended for Scotland, and which, in 1637, Charles I., by force 
of the royal prerogative, "after hearing the clergy," endeavoured 
to force upon the people. It is \vell kno\vn that it \vas the 
cause of the outbreak, and one of the causes of the rebellion 
which brought the archbishop, and afterwads the king himself, 
to the scaffold. As it fOrIlls the basis of the present Comn1u- 
nion Liturgy of the Episcopal Church of Scotland, and, in part, 
of that of the United States, and as it is the expression 
of an ecclesiastical vie\v which now again strives for the ascen- 
dancy, we subjoin a c01llplete synopsis of its contents from the 
unaltered original version. 
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After the Commandments (which were left untouched), the reading 
of the Epistle and Gospel, the Nicene Creed, and the Sermon, the 
real Communion Service followed. 
A. The Offertory, reconstructed into a symbolical sacrificial office. 
It begins with sacrificial sentences: from the Sacrifice of Abel 
(Gen. xiv. 3-5.); from the Levitical sacrifice (Ex. xxv. 2.; 
Numb. xvi. 16.); from David's Thanksgiving at the consecra- 
tion of the gifts for the building of the Temple (1 Chron. 
xxix. 10, 11, 12. 14. 17.; the words of vel'. 14. became 
liturgical at an early period, and are here applied with spirited 
freedom: "Of Thine own do we give unto Thee "); closing with 
the verse of Psalm xcvi. 8.: "Ascribe to the Lord the honour 
due unto His name: bring presents, and come into His courts." 
The sentences applying to almsgiving in the English Liturgy (see 
above, I.) then follow immediately after these sacrificial sen- 
tence
. 
"Then these are ended, the priest takes into his hands the basin, 
which is presented to him, containing the alms, places it upon the 
altar, and orders the bread and wine for the Communion. 
B. General Intercessory Prayer (PraJer for the w hole state of Christ's 
Church l\lilitant here on earth, see above, II.). Instead of the 
Prayer for the Dead, the following is here introduced: 
" And we also bless Thy holy name for an those Thy servants who, 
having finisbed their course in faith, do now rest from their 
labours. And we yield unto Thee most high praise and hearty 
thanks for the wonderful grace and virtue declared in all Thy 
saints who have been the choice vessels of Thy grace, and the 
lights of the world, in their several generations: l\Iost humbly 
beseeching Thee that \ve may have grace io follo\v the example 
of their stedfastness in Thy faith, and obedience to Thy holy com- 
mandments, that, at the da) of the general resurrection, we, and 
all they," &c. (as above). 
C. After the Intercessory Prayer, an exhortation is enjoined to be read 
from time to time, either inviting communicants to the Lord's 
Supper, or warning theln against the unworthy receiving of it, 
revisions of the formularies of the First Book of Edward VI. 
There is prescribed, however, for every holiday (after the non- 
communicants have withdrawn), an Admonition to the worthy 
receiving of the Lord's Supper: "Dearly b
loved in the Lord, ye 
that mind to come. . . ." (as in both the Books of Edward VI.). 
D. Acts of Confe:5sion, Invitation, Creed, Absolution, Sentences (ac- 
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cording to the form in the Second Book of Edward VI., see above, 
''"II. ). 
E. Preface with" Holy, Holy, Holy" (see above, I.). 
F. Consecration Prayer (see above, III.), an intermediate form between 
the First and Second Books of Edward VI.: "Almighty God, 
our Heavenly Father, which of Thy tender mercies . . . . Hear 
us, 0 merciful Father, we most humbly beseech Thee; and of Thy 
Almighty goodness 1Joucllsafe so to bless and sanctify 'With Thy 
TFord and Holy Spirit tllese Thy gifts and creatures of bread 
and 'lcine, that they may be unto us tIle body and blood of TllY 
'most dearly beloved Son; so that we, receiving them according 
to Thy Son our Saviour Jesus Christ's holy institution, in remem- 
brance of His death and passion, may be partakers of the same 
His most precious body and blood, who in the night," &c. 
G. Prayer of Oblation: ""Therefore, 0 Lord our Heavenly Father," 
&c., word for word as in the First Book (see above, IV.); only 
that in the offering of the Oblation, after the words, " with these 
Thy Holy Gifts," the following are added: "'lvhich 'We now offer 
unto Thee." 
II. The Lord's Prayer (see above, V.). 
1. Concluding Prayer: "'Ve do not presume," &c. (see above VII.). 
It is ob\.ious that the older fornl is deliberately adopted, and 
here and there rendered luore complete; in the Offertory, 
for instance; but every thing in a reactionary sense. Instead 
of expressing more strongly the spiritual sacrifice, for that \vas 
t.he problem \vhich the sixteenth century undertook, but did not 
entirely succeed in solving, the Levitical one, on the contrary, 
is here, and in the Consecration and Oblation, more strongly 
marked; with a decided tendency towards the medieval idea of 
the eucharistic sacrifice, that is to say, the sacrifice in the cele- 
bration of the Lord's Supper. 
Here also the blessing "through tht Word and the Spirit" 
is prayed for; so that the power of the Word is brought more 
pr01ninently forward: and it cannot be denied that by the 
" ,V ord " \ve are not to understand the creative 'V ord of (Jod, 
the Word in the highest sense, but the \yords of Institution: 
" This is Iny body." By this the expression of self-sacrifice, which 
is retained here from the First Book of Edward VI., is entirely 
thrown into the background: it is a reaction to Levitical forms, 
under the delusion or pretext of an A postolical restoration. 
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The Protestant feeling of the people against Laud's Liturgy 
,vas therefore a very correct on
, and a real voice of God. 
There 'was concealed behind the Liturgical archaism a theology 
which, if carried out consistently, must have led back to 
Ron1anism. There was besides a sacerdotal pretension, \vhich 
made the priest \vho was qualified by episcopal succession and 
episcopal consecration (as the exclusive vehicle of sacramental 
grace \vhich is necessary to salvation) to be the lord of the 
conscience and the dispenser of salvation. As regards the 
learning of Laud, and his older and more modern spiritual 
brethren, it is exactly on a footing ,vith his knowledge of 
Christian architecture, by virtue of which he enjoined that the 
altar should be everywhere placed at the end of the apse (the 
position of the old cathedra) in honour of antiquity' and 
tradition. It is a spiritless knowledge of medieval traditions 
arbitrarily preferred to really ancient Christianity, and a 
conventional scholasticism irreconcilable with historical and 
philosophical criticisll1. The most innocent form is a poor 
provincial antiquarianisrn, the only effect of lvhich can be to 
disturb the conscience, and Ï1npede the light of a living future. 


4. The present established C01nrnunion Service of tlte Cllurch of 
England, 1559, 1604, and 1662. 


After the points of contrast behveen the old and new 
Liturgies, as ,veIl as bet\veen such formularies and free prayer 
and speech, had been, in the course of the seventeenth century, 
variously combated by both parties, for the most part with one- 
sided argulnents, but ,vith great zeal and animosity, the National 
Liturgy took its present form, in its essential points, at the 
Restoration (1669Z), after the Savoy Conference, the results of 
which \vere unsatisfactory. It subsequently was to undergo a 
final revision under William III. in 1689; but the proposals of 
the Royal Commissioners not receiving the assent of Convocation, 
they \vere accordingly dropped. This was the last atteJnpt at a 
definitive settlelnent of the Liturgy. 
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The order, compared \vi th the more ancien t, is as follows. 
After the Sennon, in conformity with the natural interpretation 
of the rubric, the Offertory always follows: sentences \vhich 
enjoin charity and ahnsgîving being read during the collection 
of alms. 
But if there be no comnlul1icants, it is doubtful \vhether the 
General Prayer of the Church is not to be onlitted. The rubric 
is very alnbiguous, and the ordinary practice, at least of the last 
1:>0 years, is so strongly in favour of that interpretation, that 
even the Offertory is left out \vhen there are no comnlunicants, 
the Service concluding \vith the Sernlon and one of the Collects 
annexed, expressive of the blessing attached to the hearing of 
the \V ord of God. If notice is to be given for the follo\ving 
Sunday of the celebration of the Lord's Supper, it is to be done 
at that tÎ1ne by means of an exhortation borro\ved entirely fronl 
the earlier Liturgy. 
But the omission of the Offertory, so clearly prescribed, 
proves that this custom is the natural, but very much to be 
regretted, consequence of the 1\Iorning Ser\-ice having been 
lnade practically (with the Liturgy) the first part of the COlll- 
munion Service. People found the Service too long, aHd thus 
mutilated the 11lost Ï1nportant concluding part. By this practice 
the ordinary Sunday Service is deprived of the Act of Petition 
and Thanksgiving, for \vhich the congregation was to be " built 
up" by the foregoing Service. The ordinary Service, without 
Commuuion, is already shorn of the Preface, ,vhich, nevertheless, 
has nothing whatever to do \vith the C0111IDunion as such, being 
the introduction to the Act of Thanksgiving. But by that 
custom it loses the act of Prayer itself, of \vhich the Offertory 
was to be only the syu1bol. The General Church Prayer is 
indeed prescribed for this part of the Service in all the 
ordinances, froln the earliest down to those of the Protestant 
Churches, with the single exception of the Prussian Liturgy of 
1821. Thus the whole organization of the Service, typically 
fixed froln the nlost prin1itive times, \vould be destroyed if that 
interpretation \vere the true one. It is in1possible to ascribe 

u
h thoughtlessness to the fralners of the Liturgy. Besides, 
It IS asserted, that in sOlne cathedrals and university chape]s the 
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custom of saying that General Prayer with the Offertory every 
Sunday has ahvays been maintained, and it is a fact that in the 
Chapel Royal at St. J alnes's both have been constantly used; 
and this seems to decide the question against the ordinary 
practice. 
In that beautiful General Intercessory Prayer (Prayer for 
the whole state of Christ's Church militant here on earth) which 
begins with the words, 


"Almighty and everliving God, who by Thy Holy Apostle hast 
taught . . . ." 


the mention of those 'who have departed in faith, ,vhich was 
altogether omitted in 1552, is restored, but '\vithout any 
Intercession, perfectly free_ from the possibility of misunder- 
standing and misinterpretation. Its dignified words are as 
follows: 


" And we also bless Thy holy name for all Thy servants departed 
this life in Thy faith and fear: beseeching "Thee to give us grace 
so to follow their good examples, that ,vith them ,ve may 1'e 
partakers of "Thy heavenly kingdom. Grant this, 0 Father, for 
Jesus Christ's sake, our only 1\Iediator and Advocate." 


If '\ve turn to the Gospel and the ancient Church, we shall 
see clearly that this prayer Inight have been strengthened 
,vithout any danger, and with considerable effect, by adding 
the thought no\v elnbodied in a collect of the Funeral Service, 
after the "rhanksgiving for the blessed departure of a deceased 
brother: 


" Beseeching Thee that it may please Thee of Thy grn,cious goodness 
shortly to accomplish the number of Thy elect, and to hasten 
Thy kingdom. . . . ." 
The Act of Confession corresponding essentially with No. VI. 
of the earlier Service. 
The Preface, with the "Holy;" its position being altered 
here from No. I. in the earlier Service. 
Concluding Prayer before the Consecration (" 'Ve do not 
presume," &c.): ,vord for word, the concluding Prayer, No. 
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VII. of the older Version, before the distribution of the 
elements. 
Consecration Prayer (see above, III.). Here, in the principal 
passage, the petition for blessing is very properly transferred 
altogether froln the elements to the communicants, and the 
equivocal ,vords "with Thy Holy Spirit and "\V ord" are also 
omitted: 


"Hear us, 0 merciful Father, ,ve most humbly beseech Thee, and 
grant that we, receiving these Thy creatures of bread and wine, 
according to Thy Son, our Sa viour Jesus Christ's holy insti- 
tution, in remembrance of His most blessed body and blood, who 
in the same night," &c. &c. 


After this the clergy receive the sacrament and administer it 
to the congregation. 
If we hold this Service up to the Inirror of the ancient Church, 
it is inlPossible not to recognize its great Christian wisdoln, both 
in that part of it which is borrowed from the ancient Church, 
and that which is new. It is equally impossible, however, to 
disguise from ourselves the fact that the probleln which offered 
itself to the consideration of the Church in the sixteenth century 
is not solved. The organization of the ancient sacrifice is lost, 
and that adopted for the ne\v sacrifice is less completely de- 
veloped than it was in the Liturgy of 154:9. 
The history of the COlnnlunion Service, and of the Liturgy 
generally, ceases, as far as England is concerned, with the year 
16652. But, when considered froin a general Christian point of 
view, the developtnent of this ITIOst remarkable, and, after the 
Bible, most widely circulated and most national book upon 
earth, has by no nleans ceased. The whole received a thorough 
refonn in the Episcopal Church of the United States, which 
has found its way through the vast body of the New Continent 
frOln the Atlantic to the Pacific. N ow this reform is, in the 
Communion Service, considerably influenced by the Comlnuniun 
Liturgy of the Episcopal Church in Scotland, which ,vas dra\vn 
up after the middle of the last century. 'Ve therefore must 
consider first this renlarkable phase of the history of that 
I Li turgy . 
VOL. II. 0 
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5. TIle present Comnzunion Service of tlte Episcopal Church of 
Scotland.. 
After the Scotch Liturgy inlposed by Charles I. in 163B had 
ùeen developed by the influence of the Non-Jurors, after 1689, 
lnore and more according to the medieval type (evidence of \vhich 
is found in the editions of 1724, 174,3, and 1755, which I have 
before me), all at once there appears, in the edition of 1764, a 
second and more decided thorough revision of the Comlllunion 
Service in the spirit of-Laud. Those bishops who, after the 
expulsion of J alnes Ir., refused to take the oath of allegiance to 
king William III. and his consort, put thetnselves as Non-Jurors 
at the head of a reaction, and their successors in Scotland had 
full liberty of action in a S
cerdotal Church abandoned by the 
nation. Just as Laud had used Scotland as a lever for the 
Catholicising reaction against the Protestantized l..iturgy of 
I 55
, so did that party Inake use of the Episcopal Church ill 
Scotland against the confinnation and reinforcement of Pro- 
testant principles in 1689. That revision is to be considered as 
the last product of that spirit of the seventeenth century, which 
has in our days been re-a\vakened by a very considerable portion 
of the Anglican c1ergy. It starts from that Inistaken idea of 
Sacrifice in the Con)munioll, \vhich \ve have pointed out as 
being a corruption of the Christian vie\vs of the first three cen- 
turies. But it Inerits consideration as an attelnpt carried out 
consistently, \vith great erudition and liturgical skill, albeit in a 
one-sided spirit, to solve a still unsett]ed problem. I twas 
sanctioned in 18] 1 and 1838 for solemn occasions. The Inost 
important part of it, moreover, has been adopted in the Episcopal 
Church of the United States. Its peculiarity ,viII be seen by 
the follo\ving cOlnparison \vith Laud's Liturgy: 


After the Sermon: 
A. Admonition: "Dearly beloved in the Lord, ye that mind to come 
to the Holy Communion," &c. Out of the First Book of Ed 
ward I., w here it may nevertheless be omitted by the clergyman 
(Laud, A.). 
B. Offertory (compare Laud, B.: but much more developed). It 
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begins with the Invocation to Sacrifice: "Let us present 
our offerings to the Lord with reverence and godly fear, 
Then follow the Sacrificial Sentences from Laud. 
The priest places upon the altar the basin with the collection which 
has been made in the meantime, during which he utters a thanks- 
giving to God, borrowed from the Prayer of David and the 
Greek Liturgies (to express the sacrifice of the Thanksgiving), 
and generally consisting of verses of Psalms: 
"Blessed be Thou, a Lord God, for ever and ever: Thine, 0 Lord, 
is the greatnes
, and the glory, and the victory, and the majesty: 
for all that is in the heavens and the earth is Thine: Thine is 
the kingdom, a Lord, and Thou art exalted as head above all: 
both riches and honour come of Thee, and of Thy own do 'we 
give unto Tllee. Amen." 
C. The Preface ,vith "1101y . . ." (like Laud, E.). 
D. The Consecration Prayer is exactly like those in Laud and First 
Edward 'VI., and the New English one, except that the whole 
passage in the middle about the Sacrifice is omitted, in which the 
old and new formularies differ. The beginning only is somewhat 
altered, out of fondness for the Greek models. Instead of "Al- 
mighty God, who of Thy tender mercy," &c., it says: "All glory 
be to Thee, Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, for that Thou, 
of Thy tender mercy," &c. 
E. The Oblation with the Invocation agrees in its beginning and end 
with Lauù G.; but in the middle the important passage of the 
old Consecration Prayer, transcribed above, is inserted, which 
was omitted in the new Consecration Prayer. The whole, there- 
fore, runs thus: 
H '\Vherefore, 0 Lord and Heavenly Father, . . . we . . . make 
here before Thy divine l\Iajesty, with these Thy holy gifts, 
'whicll 'we now o.ffèr unto Tltee, the memorial Thy Son hath 
commanded us to make : having in remembrance His blessed 
passion. . . . ." 
"And we most humbly beseech Thee, 0 merciful Father, to hear 
us, and of Thy almighty goodness vouchsafe to bless and sanctify 
with Thy"'" ord anù lloly Spirit these Thy gifts and creatures of 
bread and wine, that they n1ay become" (here are omitted the 
words" unto us," which Laud retained,) "the body and blood of 
Thy most dearly beloved Son. . ." 
"And we earnestly desire Thy fatherly goodness mercifully to 
o 2 


" 
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accept this our sacrifice of praise and Thanksgiving, &c." (as 
above) . . . . Alnen. 
F. "Prayer for the whole state of Christ's Church." (Exactly like 
Laud, C.) 
G. The Lord's Prayer (Laud, H.). 
H. Act of Confession (Laud, D.). 
I. Concluding Collect (Laud, I.). The administration of the Sacra- 
ment follows. 


So far, then, everything tended, by what appeared to some 
hierarchical politicians, and many pious, but ,veak-headed and 
half-learned priests, a conservative development, to bring back 
the service of the English people, in the "Free" Episcopal 
Church of Scotland, to the old Levitical Sacrifice. The doc- 
trine of Transubstantiation _was nothing more than a logical 
scholastic consequence of 
uch a Liturgy. It is true that the 
service ,vas still performed in the language of the people, and 
that the hierarchs inveighed against Rome. But this cannot 
alter the spirit of the Liturgy. It \vould be a delusion, were 
we to endeavour to explain thi.3 reaction, which is very important 
although it never obtained universal adoption, as based upon 
mere personal and transient motives and influences. Its origin 
lies much deeper. Neither does it consist Inerely in the hier- 
archical efforts to make use of the Liturgy in order to restore 
sacerdotal power. It consists essentially an
 permanently in 
this, that the problem of the Reformation, in this dOlnain ]ike- 
wise, is not yet conclusively solved. The singular phenolllenon, 
that exactly at the enit of a hundred years this very same 
sacrificial portion of the N on-Jnrors' Liturgy should be inserted, 
by the founders of the "Free" Episcopal Church in the United 
States, into what is otherwise, in many respects, a progressive 
step in the developlnent of the English Liturgy, is a proof that 
the erroneous portion of the fundamental idea of elementary 
sacrifice can only be overcome and eradicated by the full re- 
cognition and expression of the true spiritual sacrifice. We 
must here not forget that the liturgical question in Eng land was 
in 1662 carried by a violent reaction, and in 1689 dropped, but 
never solved. 
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6. TIle Liturgy of tlle Episcopal Church of the United States, 
1789. 
One of the distinguished heads of the Episcopal Church in 
the United States, the late bishop Seabury, had sOlnething of 
this feeling, when he and bishop 'Vhite, -and their friends, re- 
solved upon a reforln of their Church, both in constitution and 
in Liturgy, after the War of Independence. 
That Liturgy, as definitively settled since 1789, is. a very 
sparing, and not altogether free, though- very ilnportant iln- 
provement upon the English one. The use o{ the Psahns is 
rendered more tolerable, by a selection made with the direct 
aim of expressing the feelings of worship of a Christian con- 
gregation. The great want of Christian hymns has been re- 
Inedied by an ecclesiastical collection, which has gradually 
becolne considerable; as indeed it never should fail to form an 
integral part of the Church-Book. As to the COlnn1union 
Liturgy, its most striking feature, particularly when we con- 
sider the political spirit of the United States, and the period in 
which that Liturgy ,vas established, is a return to the older 
form of the English service, and an attelnpt to Inake a fusion 
of the First Book of Ed\vard VI., and its hierarchical revision 
in Scotland in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, with 
the Second more decidedly Protestant one, and the improve- 
Inents made in it in 166
 and proposed in 1689. The following 
comparative survey will illustrate the nature of this cOl1nexion. 
In the preparatory portion of the Sunday Service, it must be 
mentioned to the credit of its cOlnpilers, that Christ's epitome of 
the cOllllnandmen ts is added to the decalogue. 


After the Sermon there follows : 
The Offertory, unaltered. 
The Prayer for all conditions of the Church militant. 
'Vhen there is no Communion the Service ends here; if the Commu- 
nion is to be administered the following Sunday, the clergyman 
may read the whole or part of one of the two formularies of ex- 
hortation borrowed from the English Liturgy. 
The Act of Confession: precisely as in the English Liturgy. 
The concluding Collect : the same. 
03 
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The Consecration Prayer: the form of the present English Liturgy, 
omitting the above-cited passage, which contains the petition for 
blessing upon the con1n1unicants, instead of the old invocation of 
blpssing on the elenlents. On the other hand there is a new 
addition of 
The Oblation Prayer, out of the First Book of Edward VI. (see 
above, V.), with the insertion of the Invocation contained in the 
old Consecration Prayer as given above. In this the petition for 
tIle blessing on the elements is borrowed from the First Book, 
3nd tbe one for the blessing on the communicants from the 
Second. To this is annexed the spiritual Oblation Prayer, 
which, in the new English Liturgy, is transferred to the Post- 
Communio. The result of the patchwork is (with a little gram- 
lllatical inaccuracy) the following remarkable prayer: 
"'Vherefore, 0 Lord and I-Ieavenly Father, according to the insti- 
tution of Thy dearly beloved Son our Savioul o 
The Oblation. . 
Jesus ChrIst, we, Thy humble servants, do cele- 
brate and make here before Thy divine l\iajesty, with these 
Thy Holy gifts, which .we now offer unto Thee, the Dlemorial 
'.fhy Son hath commanded us to make; having in remembrance 
lIis blessed passion and precious death, His mighty resurrection 
and glorious ascension: rendering unto Thee most hearty thank8 
for the innumerable benefits procured unto us by the same: a-flÙ 
The we most humbly beseech Thee, 0 n1erciful Father, 
Invocation. to hear us; and of Thy almighty goodness 
vouchsafe to bless and sanctify with Thy word and Holy Spirit 
these Thy gifts and creatures of bread and wine; that ,ve, re- 
ceiving them according to Thy Son our Saviour Jesus Christ's 
holy institution, in remembrance of his death and passion, may 
be partakers of Hi:; most hlessed body and blood. 
\.nd we 
earnestly desire Thy fatherly goodness mercifully to accept this 
our sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving; n10st humbly beseeching 
'íhee to grant, that by the n1erits and death of Thy Son Jesus 
Christ, and through faith in IIis blood, we, and all Thy whole 
Church, may obtain remission of our sins, and all other benefits 
of IIis passion. And here we offer and present unto Thee, 0 
Lord, ourselves, our souls nnel bodies, to be a reasonable, holy, 
and living sacrifice unto Thee; humbly beseeching Thee, that we, 
and all others who shall be partakers of this holy Communion, 
Il1ay worthily receive the Dl0St precious body and blood of Thy 
Son Jesus Christ, be filled with '1'hy grace and heayenly bene- 
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diction, and maùe one body with Hill1, that He lllay dwell in 
them (us), and they (we) in lIim. And although we are un- 
worthy, through our manifold sins, to offer unto Thee any sacri- 
fice, yet we beseech Thee to accept this our bounden duty and 
service, not 'weighing our merits, but pardoning our offences, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord; by whom and with \vhom, in 
the unity of the l-IoIy Ghost, aU honour and glory be unto Thee, 
o Father Almighty, world without end. Amen." 


SU71unary of tlte Results of tIle Protestant 11Ieasures for a17lend- 
ing the Liturgy and restoring the Sacrifice. 


If we cast our eyes, in the first place, on the English Church, 
she will strike us at once as being marked by two grand ideas, 
which render her conspicuous above all other Churches. The 
first of these we lllay express thus. Her object ,vas to place in 
the hands of the people a national book of devotion, which 
should e]evate the religious service from being the peculiar 
work and business of the clergy, into an object of the religious 
consciousness of the nation, and place the form of COffirnon wor- 
ship out of the reach of the caprice of any individual u1inister. 
The second we may define thus. Her object ,vas to restore the 
iùea of the Christian Sacrifice, as being the highest spiritual 
act of the individual and congregation before God, and, \vith 
the sacrament, the fundarnental idea of the whole religious 
worship. 
These two ideas e\Tidently have not been thoroughly carried 
out, and are far fronl having obtained cornplete success. The 
causes of this relative failure are partly internal, partly external, 
defects. 'Ve have recognized in the mirror of the ancient 
Church, that the English Liturgy is deficient in several elelnents, 
but especially in those of free and silent prayer. This ,vant of 
freedon1 attaches to it in part fron1 the condition out of \vhich 
the Church then arose; in part fron1 a certain degree of hesita- 
tion or indifference \vhich is as characteristic of the English 
nlÏnd in eccle
iasti
al affairs, a
 it i::; foreign to it in political 
o <\ 
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concerns. But tllis internal explanation of that fact is not 
sufficient to account for the ,,,hole. Neither is it fully ac- 
counted for by bearing in mind the vast difficulties ,vhich stood 
in the \vay of a positive creation of a ne,v constructive form in 
the sixteenth century. It is a great delusion, voluntary or 
involuntary, to treat the rubrics ]ike passages in a la\v-book, and 
to specuJate constantly upon the reason for exactly choosing 
such and such a word or fonnulary. No such systenlatic plan 
has ever existed, either in the Gennan Lutheran, or the English 
refornled Liturgy; and ;ingle \vords must therefore be inter- 
preted, \vhen the expressions are all1biguous, historically; in 
particular by the fundamental ideas fronl which the fathers of 
the English Church started, and about which their own ,vritings 
lea\re no question of doubt. The Church imposes dogmatical 
definitions, according to universally received principles, by 
articles of religion, \vhich of course must be interpreted in their 
natural and historical sense. The I.Ji turgy is tnade for devotion, 
and not for definitions; its aill1 is to reconcile and soften down 
contending abstractions, not to introduce surreptitiously con- 
demned principles. The rubrics are vague and contradictorye 
Those fathers acted on one principle only, nalnely, that of ex- 
cluding everything \vhich did not harmonize with evangelical 
consciousness, and of retaining as much of the rest as possible. 
Here and there they unsuspectingly adopted the existing fonnu- 
laries, n1erely because they found them. The origin of the 
medieval ser\'ice \vas at that tilne invohred in obscurity. The 
Greek Liturgy was as good as unknown. Ignorance as to the 
idea and gradual corruption ûf the notion of Sacrifice in the 
service \vas general. Fronl a reconstructive lvork of reforu1ation, 
undertaken from such an ilnperfect point of view, a very satis- 
factory provisional result may be obtained, and as to details 
something permanently exempJary lTIay arise. It cannot, how- 
ever, be expected that the \vhole should be organic, and attain 
catholic (uni\'crsal) excellence. 
But all this, as \ve have said, onI)' accounts for the inlperfec- 
tion of the first attempt, not for the \vant of a definitive deve- 
lopment. 'tVe must here consider ho\v, at a very early period, 
esp l i By in EllgJand, ReforIued ideas \vere tinged with t]w 
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feeling of opposition to everything medieval, 'which \vill account 
for many peculiarities in the Second Book of Edward VI. 
But, secondly (and this is the main point), \ve lllust remember 
that a catholicizing reaction very shortly after\vards arose, in- 
deed as early as the time of Elizabeth. This reaction \vas es- 
sentially that of a hierarchical corporation, and opposed to the 
Evangelical feeling of the people. The organic developrnent 
of the Liturgy is evidently repressed by the change \vhich, in 
consequence of the preponderance of that elelnent, gradually 
predominated in the \vhole religious consciousness of the nation, 
as far as it ,vas connected ,vith the Church. The national 
element gre\v eminently into an elelllent of governrnent; the 
N1tional Church into a State Church. 1"he Church feeling 
remained rather a clerical concern, than became a national one; 
in consequence of \vhich the laity (or the \vhole nation except 
the clergy) \vere excluded from ecclesiastical councils and the 
whole internal life of the Church: an exclusion \vhich, of 
course, reacted po\verful1y upon that apathy. 1'he clergy, left to 
itself, felt and acted naturally as a prej udiced corporation; and, 
by this means, the feeling of the Ï1nvard religious independence 
and liberty of the individual and of the people \vas weakened, 
and in a like degree all interest in liberty of thought and the 
love of progress. This observation bears especial1y upon the 
main point, the celebrat.ion of the COllllnunion. The conscious- 
ness of the Christian Sacrifice necessarily Inanifests itself as a 
sacerdotal one, in the medieval sense, \vhenever the \vant of ex- 
pressing it a\vakens in a dominant sacerdotal corporation, and 
not in a nation. 
I t appears futile to attempt to control that sacerdotal 
tendency by the veto of the governing powers of the State. 
l
or can the evil be remedied by the rejection of all idea of 
sacrifice, and by reducing the service to a cold formless act of 
the understanding. Such a dry naked worship is as far ren10ved 
as possible from the "reasonable service n of the Apostles, and 
never can satisfy the religIous feeling of the people for any 
length of time, but must tend rather to generate a dangerous 
el1thusiaslll or a hierarchical reaction: l\lethodism or Ro- 
manlSlll. 
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Upon these grounds I think the fact Inay be explained, that 
the great nloveluent of the sixteenth century, as it sho'ws itself 
(with contradictory defects) in the two Books of Ed\vard VI., 
loses, at the very outset -of the spirit-killing seventeenth century, 
all progressive vitality in England; \vhereas the hierarchical 
tendency, \vhich endeavoured to supersede the legal and national 
Liturgy, continues its reactionary attempts. The national 
spirit of the English people repulsed these attelnpts: but the 
forms of the national Liturgy becalne rigid before it had reached 
its organic perfection. 
With &ll this, however, it Inust not be forgotten, that the 
English Church- and House-Book became and has remained at 
once the most \videly circulated, and the lnost practicaHy blessed 
book of devotion in the Christian \vorId, and the only national 
one. 'Vith the exception of the Quakers, all Dissenters who 
speak the English language (even the Unitarians) retain a large 
portion, the ]\Iethodists alnlost the \vhole, without any alter- 
ation, of the contents of that Church-Book. The laluentable 
notion, that the service is essentially the sermon, has, hy that 
means, been carefully guarded against by the English Church, 
as \vell as the spirit of theological quibbling \vhich darkens the 
ancient, and the arbitrary license of the individual lllÏnister 
\vhich disfigures the lHodern, Gennan develoPluent. It ll1Ust, 
at the saIne time, a.-; a matter of justice, be adulitted, that, 
comparatively speaking, free prayer and free preaching ha\'e 
been n1uch discountenanced, and almost banished from the 
service as "enthusiasm," by the exclusive fixity of English 
ritualism. 
As to the celebration of the Communion, the English rite is 
undoubtedly in every respect the most dignified and solelun. 
It exhibits also externally the idea of the brotherhood of the 
communicants, much Inore than the single successive Com- 
lllunion used in Inost Lutheran Churches. The chancel serves 
very appropriately as a Ineans for uniting successively ten or 
twenty cOllllnunicants during that sacred act. 
The liturgical servic 
 of the Protestant Churches on the 
Continent has, in spite of their having retained some beautiful 
elt'lnellt
, particularly in the Luthèran congregations, reJna
ned 
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entirely ,vithout new and renovating ideas. But the sennon, as 
the testinlony of the Spirit, hallo,ving and inspiring the speech 
in the congregation, has been dignifiedly, and in sonle respects 
grandly, developed. This naturally cannot be obtained ,vithout 
power and habit of meditation; as connected thought and medi- 
tation, again, cannot exist without thorough fundamental theo- 
logical study and practice. 
Upon the ,vhole, then, we must say, that the Protestant 
Churches, fronl the very beginning, have nowhere succeeded in 
exhibiting religious worship as a sacrifice; although they have 
to a certain degree aill1ed at doing so. Their service is pure in 
its essentials, but \"ants an organic idea, as the centre of the 
sacred act of the Congregation; and, when there is no Com- 
munion, is without any deeper basis on which a ne,v lìfe of 
worship, and consequently a Church, can permanently be esta- 
blished in the world. 
Hence, also, ,ve may now form a more just estimate of the 
Catholicizing tendency which has unfortunately becolne so 
prominent in a certain. school in England, ,vhenever attention 
has been turned to the defects in the National Liturgy, and to 
the older fonns of Oblation. The error consists solely in this, 
that they have capriciously apotheosized a later, and, besides, 
del110nstrably misunderstood custom, ,vhich is in contradiction 
to the earlier one. This they ,vould hardly have done, had 
they not loved the killing Form more than the life-giving Idea. 
This form, -again, would not have been so unqualifiedly insisted 
on, had it not been a question of enthroning the authority of the 
priesthood, as such, ,vhether from ,veakness of faith or out of 
love of sacerdotal dominion. It cannot, ho\vever, escape the 
notice of the historian, that this same hierarchical love of 
power exists also among those ,vho. idolize the letter of the 
present English Liturgy. The unprejudiced observer cannot 
fail to detect here also the struggle of e\
ery caste of the priest- 
hood to make the fonn administered by themselves a holy life- 
giving thing in itself, and thereby to enhance the validity of 
their own sacerdotal prerogatives. Such a tendency may be a 
mark of great wisdom in a false religion. It is wholly contrary 
to the spirit of the Gospel, and ther
fore not conservative. 
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Instead of furthering, it ill1pedes the progress of the kingdom of 
God, \vhich advances only by the progressive triull1ph of the 
idea of the in,vard sacrifice of self for the brethren, out of 
thankful love to God. The ancient Church, into \vhose records 
we have searched, as well as the Gospel, cries aloud against 
such tendencies and against their necessary consequences. 
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III. 


THE PRACTICAL APPLICATION. 


THE ancient Church may be considered as an Apostolical type 
and nIodel in t\vo particulars: the Idea of the spiritual Christian 
thank-offering, and the Ordering of Divine Service in the form 
of a COffilnon act of the nlinister and congregation. The later, 
that is, the post-Nicene, Greek Church, and the Roman Church 
also in SOlne points, especially in her collects, offer much 
va]uable nlaterial and many instructive hints to the investigator, 
who, with Christian freedonl, follows up the thought of worship 
in the intervening fifteen centuries. But in so doing, the Idea 
must always be borne in mind, and the ]?orm be kept subordinate 
to the Spirit. Thus the old collects ,vere originally intended 
to sum up, collect, the silent prayers to which the people had 
been called; only at a later period they becanle independent 
forms. As to the collects which precede the reading of the 
Epistle.and Gospel, they ,vere intended to refer to the contents 
of these selections fron1 Scripture. But indeed the Gregorian 
collect is only an appropriate one for the festivals, as a 
Christmas or Easter colJect for instance. The Sunday Epistle 
and Gospel have very rarely any such connexion ,vith the 
Sunday collect \vhich preceùes theIn, and the collect thus 
bec01ues, io a certain degree, a mere form. The only \vay, 
therefore, of at all carrying out the idea of the ancient Church 
would be, to insert, in place of the pres3nt collect, a particular 
Epistle collect, and a particular Gospel collect. In that cas
, 
they might be both used, or the one only of theln which it 
seems desirable to nlake the Illore prolninent. - If, then, the 
ROlnan Church, in her use of collects, though not the inventress 
of the form (for it is borron-ed from the Greek Church), be still 
eminently distinguished as a COlllposer, she is without the 
element of prophetic lessons which we find preserved in the 
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African and Gallican Churches. The idea of such lessons, by 
the side of short passages of the Gospel history and Apostolical 
teaching, '\vas to sho\v throughout the ecclesiastical year the 
harnlony between the Old and N e'\v Testanlents. The prophetic 
lesson precedes the Epistle and Gospel both in the African 
and GaUican Liturgies. If, therefore, '\ve apply that idea in a 
Scriptural sense, a selection of short passages of Scripture, one 
for the Epistle, and one for the Gospel of the day, consisting 
of striking passages froin the books of the Prophets and verses 
of the Psalnls, ,,,ould Seeln the 11108t appropriate fonn for 
showing the internal hanl10ny of the spiritual elelnents of the 
Old and N e\v Testalnents, and for bringing before the l11ind of 
the congregation the real typical and prophetic character of the 
Prophets and Psahns. This the hÜer Roman Church endea- 
voured to obtain by th
 verses of the Introit. It is clear that 
HippolJtus had also SOlne such object in vie\v in the indication 
of SOIl1e Lessons frOln the Old Testament affixed to his Table 
of Easter. 
The idea is evidently excellent: but the mode in ,vhich it 
'vas carried out in the ancient Church herself, we cannot vaunt 
as a model for imitation. She endeavours generally to del110n- 
strate that harmony by bringing for\vard long passages of the 
Old Testarnent. These, however, generally either do not really 
apply to the object proposed, except by virtue of a ,vholly un- 
tenable interpretation, or they simply contain a fe\v ,vords of a 
kindred character ,vhich are lost in the context, or, at all 
events, obscured by it. The spiritual treasures of the Prophets 
and Psahl1s which really ans,ver this purpose are very far from 
having been exhausted by the ancient Church, and are scarcely 
used at all by the early Protestant school, some liturgical C0111- I 
positions of the Book of COmlTIOn Prayer excepted. What then 
becomes of the idolatry of ancient forms? If those English 
writers who urge the imperfect letter of the post-Nicene 
Church proposed it as a Inoùel of Christian wisdom and taste, 
their opinion might be very quietly discussed. But, as the)T 
bring it forward as sacred authority, we l11ust first ask to what 
authority they refer? If to that of the prilnitive Church, they 
cannot l11aintain their position one mOlnent, for the forlns they 
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idolize are unknown to that ancient Church, and very often 
nothing but Inisunderstandings and wrecks of that prilnitive 
age. If they appeal to the authority of the Latin Church, they 
must first go to ROlne to have a right to do so; if to that of the 
Church of England, they forget that this Church has, by using 
her Christian reforming liberty, overthrown the principle of 
idolatry both of Church authority and of ritualisill. If, final1y, 
the) appeal to their o\vn authority, let thenl give us their 
reasons, and enter frankly upon the ground of free discussion. 
It is a very laudable feeling to appeal to Christian antiquity, 
if it be done subserviently to Scripture and to the Spirit. But 
whoever appeals to the fOrIns and ordinances of the fifth and 
sixth or subsequent centuries ought to consider, that to accept 
a later develoPlnent as a precedent inlplies .the abandonnlent of 
the earlier one, of \vhich those fOrIns, in most cases, are 
Jnanifestly a conventionalillodification or a corruption. As the 
whole proceeding is arbitrary throughout and unhistorical, it 
very often leads to assertions ,vhich honest criticislll cannot 
approve. 
The attelnpts to bring back the English Liturgy to the 
standard of those centuries are in every respect fraught \vith 
nlischief, and furnish a warning exalnple for all tilnes. That 
false principle once adopted, the result of such a tendency lllust 
be a total nlisapprehension of the evangelical element, and, 
ultimately, a relapse to the ROlnan mass, ,vhether with or with- 
Gut invocation of saints is alnlost matter of indifference. But 
what shall ,ve say of the levity, presumption, and delusion, 
implied in the pODlpOUS and' empty Liturgy of the so-called 
Irvingites? Their founder, a pious and eloquent man, honestly 
n1Ïstook the convulsive paroxysms of crude minds and morbid 
persons, who during his sermons or pr(lyers 'v ere seized by the 
idea of the Infinite, for the Spirit of God; and the naturally 
incomprehensible words which accompanied them, for His secret 
n1essage to Inankincl. 'Vhat originated in enthusiasm no,v 
threatens to end in liturgical p0111p and hierarchical pretension. 
Instead of establishing the idea of the Christian Sacrifice, the 
followers of Irving have plundered the Liturgies of the Greek 
and other Churches, \vith the hands of tyros, without spirit or 
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learning; and the new apostles act as if their object \vere indeed 
to disguise the hollo\vness and untenableness of their crude 
en thusiasln under a shallow phraseology and bombastic hierar- 
chical fornls, in order to rivet insensibly the same chains upon 
the world \vhich they promise to loose with the spirit. 
As to the so-called Tractarians, '\ve readily adn1Ït their merit 
in endeavouring to infuse spirit into a languishing unspirituality ; 
though we must frankly also admit, that they have sought the 
ancient spirit in luedieval forms, and intellectual liberty in the 
domain of despotislu. 
The way of life lies exclusively in Î1llparting ne\v vitality and 
free developnlent to elements which \ve find already petrified 
and disfigured in the stereotyped liturgical forn1ularies, but 
which are truly Apostolical and evangelical, and traceaLle to the 
prhnitive Church, althot;lgh not cOlupletely carried out in the 
same. It is precisely because they are only suggestive and 
symbolical, that the established fonnularies of the earliest age 
are still a standing model. They consequently may not only 
be preserved \vhere they exist, but even freely introduced 
wherever there is life, on the congregational basis. Thus alone 
can \ve hope to restore to ne\v life the genuine Christian act of 
\vorship, the different stages of \vhich they significantly point 
out, and to revive that truly catholic feeling of our connexion 
with the earliest age of Christianity. Beyond that much lnay 
be taken from the spirit, very little froln the letter, of the 
ancient Liturgies. For the benefit of the Eastern congre- 
gations '\vho wish to embrace the Gospel, we may endeavour to 
adopt their national Liturgies to practical use by expunging 
what does not harmonize with it. But let no one deceive hiln- 
self on this point; this is at most a state of transition; what 
remains is Jnore sacerdotal than popular, more formal than 
spiritual. Those Liturgies are one-sided and defective. They 
do not satisfy the Christian feelings of our age, and no one feels 
the \veight of antiquated fortlls luore severely than those who 
have sighed under them and experienced their blighting influ- 
ence, and who know the abuse which has been made of the 
letter in order to stifle tþ.e spirit. 
As regards the Churches of the Reformation, each Church is 
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I called upon, in the first place, to resort to the Spirit of God in 
I herself; consequently, also, to her own treasures, and to every- 
thing ,vhich the Spirit of God has already striven to utter in 
her language. There exist, nevertheless, in each of them 
valuable catholic elements, to be universally received and 
ilnitated by the sister Churches. In such elements, notwith- 
standing all her defects, the English Liturgy is preeminently 
rich, especially as regards the spirit of dignified propriety and 
order, the spirit of nationality, and the principle of the active 
cooperation of the people in the public ".orship. The co- 
piousness of her liturgical elelnents is particularly adapted for 
relnedying the nakedness, scantiness, and fraglllentary nature of 
the other Protestant Liturgies, and for establishing the universal 
idea of divine service as one of \vorshi p and adoration. The 
German Churches, on the other hand, may be a nlodel to the 
English Church, in so far as they maintain the principle of the 
free eleluent, both as regards the prayer and the sermon. 
" Quench not the Spirit," says the Apostle. There is a power 
in the living outpouring of the Spirit by free prayer, and in a 
serluon delivered out of the fulness of faith and thought, which 
a set form and a ,vritten sermon do not possess. As regards 
the psalmody, the l110de of singing the Psalnls by verses, 
aùopted from the Latin Church by mere accident, that is upon 
no principle whatever, and the indiscrinlinate use of thenl 
without any selection, are decidedly two great defects. For, 
as before observed, the Psahlls, ,vhen sung, cannot be con- 
sidered as instructive and edifying passages of Scripture, but as 
the expression of the inmost feelings of the worshipping con- 
gregation. The rigid adhesion to the indiscriminate use of the 
Psalter, instead of using Christian hymns, is connected with the 
Celto-Ronlanic litera]islll and ,vant of faith in the Spirit. It 
originated in :France; and the Reformed Churches of Germany J 
Ilolland, and Switzerland originally shared it to a certain 
extent with the English Church, as already remarked above. 
In like nlanner, the Idea of the Choir as a substitute for congre- 
gational singing is as unapostolical as it is unspiritual. "fhe 
choir, where feasible, should form a connecting link between the 
VOL. II. P 
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clergy and congregation, and raise the activity of the congrega- 
tion instead of quenching or destroying it. Here, again, the 
retrograde party have had a correct perception of the deíect, 
but (as was the natural consequence of their perverted instinct) 
have adopted the opposite Inethod for renloving it. Instead of 
encouraging the singing of Christian hYlTInS, and generally 
strengthening the organic activi ty of the congregation by singing, 
they have, wherever they could, abolished it altogether, fancy- 
jng, at the saIne time, that in so doing they were representing 
Christian antiquity. The'living choir of the congregation is the 
Parish School. Out of it a l'eal choral singing nlay everywhere 
be fornled, that is, a choir singing in parts without any organ 
accon1panitnent: not to be substituted for the singing of the con- 
gregation, but to raise and anilllate it. In towns, ,vherever a 

 ysteln of instruction in singing and Church Inusic exists, such 
cLoirs Inay execute the 1nost sublillle cOlnpositions. 
But as to the h)'lnns theillseives, it is in the donulÎn of sacred 
hYlnnology that the dc\'elopnlen t of the Church since the 
llefonnation has produced a \vork \vhich has a marked place in 
uniyersal history, and which ,viII survive in fu ture ages, after 
1nost of the literar)' products of the last three centuries shall 
IJave been long forgotten. I n the Lutheran Church of Ger- 
luany alone, of aU ancient and lnodern Churches, the spirit of 
God has organically fonned the great lyric epos of Christianity, 
exhibiting the divine develoPlnent of God's revelation to Inan 
in the universal Christian Church. Such a historjcal epos can 
ind.eed be cOlnposed out of the Gennan Church hymns, and 
only out of thenl. The Genl1an hYlllns represent the only 
unbroken series of poetry in the Gefll1an language; and, 
besides, together \vith SOllle twen ty or thirty classical h)'11111S of 
the ancient and nledieval Latin Churches, fOrIll a grand whole 
of sacred inspiration, COll1posed instinctively during fifteen 
centuries. The 111usic to these Gernlan hYlnns, or the so-called 
choral airs, is again the only example of living renewal and 
artistic develoPlnent of that ancient composition c01l1nlonJy 
called the AInbrosian. The psahllody, on the other hand, or 
Gregorian chant of the Psalms, born out of the Greek recitative, 
has been not only retained in the. English Church, b':J-t, though 
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in a one-sided and not very systeluatic and classical manner, 
richly developed according to the national taste of the seven- 
teenth and ej.yhteenth centuries. In reO"ard to l y ricalillusic for 
o 0 
the service, however, Palæstrina relnains as unapproached, as do 
Sebastian Bach and Hiindel in the dramatic. But this dramatic 
sacred luusic, of ,vhich the so-called oratorio is the spiritual ex- 
pression, is not adapted for Church service. 
For this service 
excludes luusical instrull1ents, which are an inseparable part of 
the oratorio. l'he organ fornls an exception, because it is 
silnply a substitute for the hUlnan voice, and ought properly only 
to supply the \vant of singing in parts, and to be treated as 
strengthening the singing of the whole congregation. For this 
reason the interludes (Zwiscllenspiele) between the lines of the 
hymns are a nuisance, ,vhich crept into the Gennan Churches 
in the dreary tinlE'S of the seventeenth century. 1-'he power of 
the organ, and the art of the organist, n1ay be sho\vn before and 
after the service. 
'Ve lllust not omit this opportunity of saying a few \vords upon 
Church Architecture. It is her province first to speak truth, 
secondly to do her work in good style. She has consequently 
to satisfy real wauts, while 8he is ta exhibit at the saIne tilHe 
the typical charactpr of the Church. In such a typical, uni- 
versal, intelligible character stands the basilica-form, deeply 
imprinted into the European Christian life. In reference to 
these two points, I have, therefore, no hesitation in saying, that 
the forln of the basilicas of the third and fourth centuries 111ight 
be applied, with slight luodification, to the Evangelical service. 
The idea of the old basilica can be equally ,veIl realized in the 
antique style of architecture, as in the ByzJntine and Gothic: 
only, then, let it be a correct, and not a corrupt, style. The 
case is very different, however, \vith regard to the adoption of 
the Inedieval cathedral architecture, as being the fundalnental 
form of the Celto-Rolnanic style. The Inedieval church lllay 
either be carried out in the 11ledieval (Byzantine or Gothic) style 
of architecture, or in the modern ROlllan, like St. Peter's and 
the churches of Palladio. But it is always calculated far a lne- 
dieval Liturgy and ser\.ice. The so-called Gothic, fonnerly 
termed th
 Gennanic, but which I should prefer to call the 
p2 
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Celto-Romanic, must consequently be created ane\v for the 
restored basilicas, that is to say, must be organically adapted to 
then]. It is a beautiful alphabet, \vith which one Inay compose 
basilicas as \Ven as Cathedrals. Above all, however, in every 
living restoration of ecclesiastical architecture, the untruthfulness 
lllust be got rid of, which has \vorked its \vay into all modern 
architecture, and especially into this elevated branch of it, par- 
ticularly in the case of the churches of the Jesuits. In a true 
restoration of church architecture, care win be taken not to pay 
any attention to appearance and sho\v, out of fondness for anti- 
quity, but, at the saIne tillie, to lneet every real want in an artistic 
manner, \vith Christian truth and honesty and Evangelical and 
Protestant freedolll. The ailn \vin be to give one distinct cha- 
racter to the fore part of the church (\vhich Inay be caned the Ser- 
mon-church), and another to the Altar-church, the place of worship 
and of the Communion service. '!'hese t\VO lllust be kept separate, 
and yet both be treated as parts of an organic \vhole. The most 
conspicuous part of the one is the Pulpit and Reading-Desk, 
that of the other the Conllllunion tahle. The pulpit n1ust not 
appear as a piece of furniture, but must gro\v organically out of 
the idea of the whole building. This ll1ust be the effort of 
the genius which aÏ1ns at building a place for the Church of the 
Future, \vorthy of the Spirit and of Art; but any truth is better 
and 1110re beautiful than all sho\v and all untruth. 
Still, 110\v is a living Christian architecture possible, unless 
the idea of worship, of \vhich it ought to be the architectonic 
fonn, has already found its expression spiritually in the organiz- 
ation of the congregation, and liturgically in the fonn of Divine 
service ? 
In this respect, ho\vever, the defects visible in the English 
Church are infinitely lllore glaring in the Churches of the Con- 
tinent. vVe \vant a creative fonu for the reanimation of that 
idea in \vhieh the \vhole Christian service originated. It is 
clear, froln \V hat has been said before, that this idea can be no 
other than the pure exhibition of the view of Christian sacrifice, 
unfettered by any negation, or any tradition, institution, or ex- 
ternal consideration; such a sacrifice as is expressed clenr1y 
enough in the Gospels and Epistles, and such fiS forIns the basis 
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of the whole life of ,vorship in the ancient Church, although 
I not freely developed there. 
In this restoration, the National elelnent will have to be em... 
bodied on one side; the Universal or Catholic elelnent on the 
other. But, above all, the process nlust go on fron1 the internal 
to the external, not fronl the external to the internal: and the 
only inward vital gern1 of future life is in the organization of 
congregational1ife. 


P3 
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IV. 


THE PI CTURE AND I1\IPORT OF THE OTHER CERE'IO:r-.ïES OF THE 
ANCIENT CHURCH. 


IF \ve turn our eyes to\vards the other sacred acts of the an- 
cient Church, the cerelnony which appears to us as the n10st 
important is that of Reception or Baptisln, a picture of which 
is given in the First Book. Of the other sacl'ed acts \ve know 
very little. 
In the Afarriages of the ancient Christians, the congregation 
appeared lnore in its constitutional than in its devotional cha- 
l'acter. The 111arriage ,vas arranged \vi th the consent of the 
Church, according to the la\v of the Land. If the couple were 
both Christial1s, they probably received the bishop's or elder's 
benediction at the Lord's table. HolJ, however, and awful (as 
a mystery, or sacrament) \vas l\Iarriage itself, 110t its liturgical 
solelnnization. 
As regards the Burial of the Dead, the emperor Julian nlen- 
tions it expressly, as exelnplary and cOlnu1cndable fronl its 
dignity and solemnity. Fixed liturgical fornls for it, ho,vevel', 
did not exist. But the allusions of St. Chrysostom to the 
psal111s used on that occasion, the description left us by Augustin 
of the funeral ceremonies of his pious mother, and a few hJlnns 
of the saIne century of the Church, sho,v that the inexhaustible 
Psalm-book, partly perhaps in conformity with Jewis11 prece- 
dents, 'vas made use of at those funerals, in tIle sense of faith and 
hope. Even at the present day, in the Eastern as ,veIl as 
'Vestern Church, the unadulterated Gregorian chant, with a 
dignified slo,v execution, is the 1110St ancient, as well as, for 
those W110 understand what is sung, most affecting, part of the 
ritual. No rational doubt can be entertained that the con- 
gregation 111ade mention of their deceased brethren at the cele- 
bration of the Lord's Supper, as early as the third century. 
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'Ye have already eXplained, in our picture of Divine service, 
the order in which the Prayers ,vere arranged at this solelnnity. 
The custom of Funeral Feasts, as will be shown in the Fourth 
Book, ,vas borrowed frorn the heathen: but these ,vere rendered 
orderly ànd pure, and the wealthy used theln as opportunities 
for performing acts of charity, by making large contributions to 
their poorer brethren. 
Among Inodern ordinances, tIle English Funeral Service is a 
nloc1el of dignity and soJen1nity, and beautiful in its choice of 
the psalms. The Gernlan Lutheran Service, however, has its 
own noble elell1ents of spiritual poetry, in COUlmon ,vith the 
Inost an cient Church. In the l\Iarriage Ceremony both are 
exemplary; but here, again, by the side of the truly grand 
national work of the English Liturgy, the Liturgies of distracted 
Germany show only classical elenlents clumsily put together; the 
natural consequence of provincial disnlenlberment. 
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THE RULES OF CHRISTIAN LIFE IN TILE COXGRE- 
GATIOKAL, SOCIAL, AXD DO
IESTIC RELATIONS. 


UNDER this title ,ve have collected every particular furnished by 
the genuine texts as to the general life of Chrhtians. It is 110t 
our intention to discuss the details here. Such of t11enl as re- 
quired explanation have already been exan1Ïned sufficiently for 
our purpose in the preceding pages. The only point which 
concerns us here, lnoreover, is their import for universal history 
and this we shall best bring under the notice of our readers, by 
referring the most important definitions to the general point of 
vie\v of philosophical history. 
Congregational life ,vas, in the eyes of the early Christians, 
not so lnuch the connecting link between don1estic and public 
life, as it ,vas essentially the extended domestic, and the only 
public life which \vas valuable or accessible to the Christian. 
The melnbers of the Church 'vere brothers and sisters to each 
other. The Church itself ,vas a free cou1mon\vealth, and, in 
very early tilues, felt that it \vas the organic mell1ber of a vast 
commonwealth destined to elnbrace the ,vorld. Every thing 
which lay beyond this luminous point 'was dark, hostile, and 
doomed to destruction, as being "this ,vorld," that. is, the 
political order of the ROlnan elnpire, which was destined to 
perish, as \vell as the national existence of the J e\vs. 
The Christian 1ife ,vas based upon Christian custolns. If 
the domestic custolns \vere respectable, the congregational ,vere 
holy; for they constituted the separation between light and 
darkness, faith and unbelief, holiness and ungodliness. To 
tbese customs belonged, first of aU, the practice of Fasting
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,vhich ,vas connected with Divine service; and the observation 
of Sunday as the Lord's day, \vith or \vithout that of the 
Saturday as Sabbath: the frequent, and in sonle Churches daily 
partaking of the COlnnlunion: and the rule for the adlnission of 
foreign elders to offer the benediction before the Holy Supper. 
The fasting which ,vas cOlllnlallded by Christ ,vas a private 
abstinence from food, for the purpose of producing tranquillity 
of mind. Thus in our genuine collections there does not exist 
a single ordinance ,vhich enters into this_private life of the indi- 
vidual. It was only in Passion \veek, when the congregation 
regularly asselnbled every day, and with pious thoughts turned 
into their own bosolns, be\vailing the sins which had betrayed 
the Lord and crucified Him, that a COlntnOn fast ,vas observed 
as a congregational ordinance. The death of Christ occupied 
their 11linds, especially o
 the day of our Lord's betrayal, the 
Wednesday, and the day of His crucifixion, Friday. No\v, as 
the children of the falnily refrain frol11 the social joyous fan1ily 
meal ,vhen their father is taken a,vay from them, so did the 
Church on those days in that week, but still \vith a rational 
liberty according to circumstances. This alone suffices to show 
that the fasting of the Holy \veek ,vas not an unqualified absti- 
nence from food, but a COlnlnon ordinance for limiting them to 
bread and unsavoury dishes (xerophagy). In this sense, it is 
true that in the age before us, in occasional instances, a forty 
days' fast ,vas kept as a pious custom, in reference to the forty 
days' fasting of Jesus in the Wilderness, and cOlnmon]y the 
\veekly fasts on Wednesday and Friday. But the Alexandrian 
Collections sho,v that the origi 1 1 of this custom of fasting and of 
the ordinance had reference to Passion \veek, and that care ,vas 
taken to trace it back to the institutions of the Apostles. 
The celebration of the day of our Lord's Resurrection ,vas 
already 11lore solenlnly observed than the Jewish Sabbath, con- 
sidered as the eve of the great solelnnity. We llo,vhere, how- 
ever, find a trace of that relapse into J e\vish cerenlonial, the 
unchristian interruption of congregational Church and social 
life, \vhich some persons in the English and Scotch Churches, 
amiable in other respects, maintain to be a divine institution 
binding upon all Christians; and \vho are not contented ,vith 
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defending a wise anù free popular custoln, ,vhich may be, within 
certain lin1its, a necessary correctio for many people, as Chris- 
tian and Inoral in the idea. It is consolatory to see that a man 
so strongly attached to positive Church doctrines, and so earnest 
as IIengstenberg, has voluntarily come for,vard to oppose the 
abuse of this custonl, in a little ,york of his \vhich has lately ap- 
peared, containing thoroughly sound principles upon the obser- 
yation of Sunday. J udaisln ren1ains Judaism, and is both foreign 
I and in opposition to the Gospel. 
The Love-feasts (Church- and IIouse-book, p. GO. sqq.) were 
the connecting link between the congregational life of the 
Church and her social life. It was the haIlowing of the Syssitiæ, 
or conlmon meals of the ancient world, which, as a relnnant of 
the old Germanic custOlll, holds, even to the present day, so 
important a place in England and the United States. In pri- 
Initive times, the object ,vas nothing less than an assenlblage of 
persons, especia1]y at the COlnmon Ineals, for the purpose of 
purifying themselves from all idolatrous customs, as \vell as from 
all iUllllora1ity and irregularities, ,vhich had eaten, like a canker, 
into the whole framework of society in the latter ages of the 
decline and fan of Greece and Rome. Thus, long after they 
had ceased to be connected with the Church celebration of the 
IJord's Supper, these Love..feasts of the early Christians \vere 
instituted and perpetuated; brotherly Ineals which still partially 
take place in the Churches, and from \vhich the bishop should 
never have absented hilnself, because the feeling of the original 
association in a socialloeligious meal has still survived. No\v it 
was by these that the purification of COlnlnon life was prepared 
against the tillle ,,,hen God should rene\v the world, that is to 
say, should will to send a ne,v fresh natural element, a people 
endued with strong vital powers, for th
 complete constitutional 
develoPlnent of the gern1 implanted in falllilies and Churches 
which were rescued froln destruction. 
Such is the historical import of the custom here alluded 
to, relative to the Love-feasts or Agapæ of the prilnitive Chris.. 
tians. 
N o\v their entire common life, the congregational Church and 
social life, rested on the Christian reforn1 of dOlnestic life, ,vith 
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\vhich \ve have also connected all the other rules and Inaxinls 
,vhich affect individual Christians. l\Iany of these exhibit the 
character of the ancient ,vorId, ,vhich ,vas possessed by a dread 
of deinons, and, under an anxious apprehension of the influence 
of channs, sought for externaÌ preservatives against the powers 
of Evil, and accoll1panied their prayers \vith external signs and 
gestures. The point to be especially noticed here is, that our 
ordinance Cp. 66. supra) expressly says that the iU1portant thing 
is for the believers to kno\v that the sign is only a sign, and the 
llcart and faith the 11lain point, the real preservative. 
The Remembrance of the Dead forms a part of the duties of 
dOlnestic as ,veIl as COlnmOl1 life. Both Jewish and heathen 
custom tended to support the general feeling of hun1anit.y. The 
Service for the Dead, the p
ous care for the depart.ed, repre- 
sented by prayers, sacr
fices, and relnen1brances, ,vas l110re 
deeply rooted in the religion of the old Greeks and Romans 
than any other of its ordinances, and in the ancient Christian 
service survived the fall of heathenislll. Precisely in the saIne 
manner, alnong the Chinese, there is scarcely any ot.her living 
remain of old faith and old nationality existing, except this 
custom of pious superstition. 
I have sufficiently pointed out, in the preceding Book, \vhat 
was the Apostolical ground, and ,vhat was the obscure point of 
this custoin in the primitive Church. 
At the very end of the Church- and House-Book Cp. 70. supra) 
is given one of the t\VO injunctions of tbe Church of Jerusalem, 
by,vhich the Apostles connected that Christian con1111ullity ,vith 
the Gentile Christians in Antioch: naillely, the cOlulnand to 
abstain from eating the Sacrificial 1\1eats. This c01l1mand, and 
that against Fornication, ,vere the t\vo starting-points and fun- 
damental piUars of Christian Church discipline, or congregational 
order. The first abolished the worship of idols, ,vhich ,vas in- 
separably connected with all the art and civilization of antiquity, 
as \vell as with the ,vhole political life of heathenism. It con- 
tained a testimony against idolatry \vhich the existing tyrants 
of the ,vorld could not effectually gainsay. It \vas the first 
declaration of 'val' by the spirit of freedom and human dignity, 
,vhich ,vas driven back into the in,vard recesses of. the con- 
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SCIence. It accordingly also, for that very I'eason, led to a 
collision with the po,vers of this \vorld, and luade Christians 
detested by the Greeks and ROlnans, still lnore than Jews, 
because they were, for the Inost part, brethren and children of 
their own nationality, not SOI1S of the exclusive Jewish nation, 
who kept theu1selves aloof in hostile isolation. But it \vas 
in reference to this ,val', that our Lord uttered those sublime 
words so historically important (Luke, xii. 49.), shortly after 
he entered upon his office of teacher: "Fire I atn COine to 
throw on the earth; and how do I desire it ,vas already kindled!" 
The first command cast the Divine firebrand into that old ,vorld 
which \vas doomed to destruction. The second penetrated still 
deeper into the heart of heathenisln, and even of the then 
existing Judaism; and it requires the child-like innocence of 
Neander, to COlD prehend ho\v that historian should have ex- 
pressed his ,vonder that it could have been necessary to issue 
such a cOllllnanrl, on such a subject, for the first time, to lllell 
I embracing Christianity. 
vVith this second conlmal1d is connected a point noticed in 
a remarkable passage of the Greek text of the Constitutions 
(p. 7Z. supra), in regard to dotnestic life, the relative position 
of master and seryant, and the matrÍInonial relations. 
"\Ve would, first of all, ren1ark, conl1nencing \vith the first, 
that the relation between master and 
lave not only expresses 
that of a Inaster of a house and his servant, but also that of an 
employer and his worklnan: for in those tinles all Inanufactur... 
ing operations ,vere perforIlled by slaves. 'Ve have, on that 
account, already n1ade S0111e rell1arks, anlong our observations 
upon the Catechulnens, as to the social Ï1nportance of the 
claÏ1ns that Christianity, which was to reform the worlù fron1 
within and froll1 below, Inade upon its followers. Our Apo- 
stolical ordinance prescribes that the Christian 111aster shall 
not niake his slaves work Illore than five days in the week. 
The Saturday and Sunday were to he appropriated to theiL" 
instruction in religious duties. This essentially includes the 
whole question of the present day, as to giving \vorlnnen in 
111anufactories school education and an opportunity of attend- 
ing the Church service. In Passion and Easter ,veeks, 1110re- 
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over, it ,vas enjoined that no \vork should be done, in order 
that they might have IDore especial instruction in Christianity. 
vVhat an attack upon the kingdom of insatiable Mamnlon! 
vVhat arrogance on the part of a fe\v miserable outcasts, vaga- 
bond Jews and their adherents alnong the lo\vcr classes of 
Roman society! '\Ve can thus easily comprehend the hatred 
of the ,vhole world, of which Tacitus speaks; and the injunc- 
tion mentioned in the Apocalypse as gi\yel1 by the persecuting 
J e,vs and heathens, not to buy anything of Christians, and to 
exclude therl1 as lnuch as' possible, as enemies of the gods and 
of men, from all intercourse of social life. But still, at all 
events, it ,vas a heat/ten state and a lleatlten society, \vhich was 
leagued ,vith Rabbil1ism to proscribe and persecute the prin- 
ciple of Christianity. If, now, that proud mistress of the 
\vorld and her people perished for their resistance to the 
religion of the Spirit and of freedom, how can existing govern- 
lnents and nations ,vhich confess Christ with their lips but 
serve Manllnon, and are in bondage to the most selfish gratifi- 
cations, just as if there \vere 110 other ,vorld but this and its 
treasures, ho\v can they, I say, escape from the like destruction? 
And oh the blind prophets and theologians! ,vho interpret the 
signs of the Apocalypse, and explain as prophetic of our days 
what had I'efer
nce to the fall of Jerusaleln and of ROITIe, and 
yet are struck ,vith such blindness as to the signs of their own 
tilues! Oh the fools! ,vho, if they do see the ilnminent perils 
of this age, think to \vard theln off by l1arro,v-111inded per- 
secution of such as differ from thell1 in opinion, and by Inaill- 
taining external forn1S and hypocritical CUStOlllS! But they are 
as utterly inconlpetent really to divine the signs of that mo- 
Inentous past, as they are to interpret those of the present tÏlne. 
They are ,vaiting (like the Je\vs) for the consummation of that 
,vhich has been long ago accomplished, and lnisullderstand not 
only the Apocalypse, but the ,vords of the Gospel also. They 
cannot comprehend the universal judglnent of history which lies 
before their eyes; aU which preaches the saIne truth, only in 
still stronger and clearer language than the veiled visions in 
that book. The forecast of the Apostles, and the prophecies 
of the Apocalypse, are fulfilled; and the \vords of Christ are 
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verified to the letter. The generation of the l\.postles did not 
pass away until Jerusaleln had fallen, and the axe ,vas laid at 
the roots of ROIue, and, in fact, by Christianity itself: This 
, was not done by superhUIUal1 force, nor, again, by natural force, 
but by spiritual fire; that consuluing Divine fire \vhich is in- 
herent in the doctrine of Christ. 
The Inighty lever which put in operation the religious and 
Illoral influences ,vhich have renewed the ,vodd lay in tbe nlost 
holy relation of mankind, in Iuarriage. Christianity found con- 
cubinage recognized by la,v, the legitill1ate established forn1 
under which the two sexes lived together.. Divorces, ho,vever, 
were frequent, even among the Jews themselves. The legis- 
lation of Julius Cæsar and Augustus, for restoring the dignity 
of the ancient ROluan nlétrriage, proved, like all external re- 
forms in the spiritual dOlnain, utterly ineffectual. The main 
points in the la,v of a nlarriage enacted by the Apostles were 
nothing but the honest conclusions drawn by believers fr01TI the 
words of Christ. 'Ve nligbt condense thelu into the following 
canons: 


"The husband owes to the wife the same constancy which she owes to 
him: 'Let the n1arriage-bed be undefiled,' says the author of the 
Epistle to the I-Iebrews. 
"l,Iarried couples form a unity of person, like tbe unity of the 
Lord with His Church: the husband, consequently, cannot give 
his wife a bill of divorcement, except for the cause of adultery, 
that is, on account of infillelity. For adultery, as a betrayal of 
the pri\Tilege of maternity which has been confided to her, is, as 
it 1YCre, her civil death, and dissolves the partnership for life, as 
does natural death. 
" The wife, however, cannot separate llerself from her husband on 
account of his infidelity, so as to be free fronl the bond of wedlock. 
"To marry a woman dí vorced for anything but her own infidelity, in 
the lifetime of her husband, is aùultery: for the repudiated wife 
ought to wait for reconciliation; she is bound so long as her 
husband lives." 


As regards the forbidden degrees of consanguinity and affinity, 
the Christians evidently observed in prilnitive times the in- 
junctions of the La,v. The 19th Apostolic canon forbids an 
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ecclesiastic to marry his sister-in-law, his uncle's daughter, or 
his niece (as being the first degree of consanguinity), just as it 
forbids hiln to contract a second marriage, or to espouse a di- 
vorced \voman, a concu bine, or an unchaste person. This, con- 
sequently, was an enactment against something of ordinary 
occurrence in common Christian life, although the person so 
marrying was blamed. 
The Christian woman herself, ho\vever, was looked upon in a 
very different light to the Jewess and the heathen. She was 
honoured as a co-heiress 
f the kingdom of heaven, as s}laring 
the saIne responsibilities and the same hopes. And the woman 
lllade ample return to Christianity for 'what Christianity did for 
her. In the higher as \vell as the lower classes, it was \voman 
who made most of the converts to the religion of mankind, and, 
during persecutions, displayed the courage of the hero with the 
discipline of the virgin. 
We have reached here the inmost centre of the spiritual 
power of Christianity, the feeling of moral responsibility, of the 
spiritual independence of all its members, poor and rich, edu- 
cated and uneducated, Inen and \VOlnen, young men and maidens. 
This feeling of nloral responsibility rests, ho'vever, essentially 
upon faith in the divine po\ver and the godlike strength of nlan, 
in the moral liberty to cOlnbat the selfish desires of his senses 
and passions, and to act according to the voice of conscience, as 
the voice of G'od in hiln. 
And \ve now call upon every observer of history and of the 
present tilnes, conscientiously to inquire \vhether this funda- 
mental po\ver of Christianity 13 more general in the great mass 
of the population, in countries where the Refonnation has been 
adopted, or in those \vhich have relnained under the donlinion 
of Rome: and again, \vhether it is stronger in those Cath(Jic 
countries \vhich have not been affected at an by the Reforn1atioll, I 
or in those \vhich have experienced its influence, even though it 
be only on account of their immediate vicinity to Protestantism. 
l'he aus\ver of one and all is written with letters of fire (and 
,vith a back-ground of blood) on the leaves of the history of the 
',vorld. 
The second question, ho\vever, \ve address to those who, in 
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England or Germany, say, or who follo\v those who say, that 
the misery of our tilHes, and the decline of Christiani ty, can be 
renledied by calling upon individuals and nations simply to do 
what the Clergy has ordered, or is ordering, or will order, for 
I them, under promise of salvation if they obey, and under pain 
of damnation if they do not; in short, by the restoration of that 
sacerdotal po\ver over the consciences and religious convictions 
of men which their fathers rejected in faith, as unchristian, by 
a soIelnn declaration and protest. 
It would be presumptuous to suppose that any person \vhose 
blindness on these points cannot be removed by the Gospel, 
and by the history of the Reformation of the sixteenth century, 
I and of the bloody struggle against it on the part of the Catholic 
I 
I dynasties and the priesthood, 'will have his eyes opened by the 
I picture of the ancient Church. But, at all events, this picture 
cOllclen11lS theln when they appeal to that prillli tive Church; a 
great and glorious tÌlne, although not free frOin the defects of a 
sinking age. Ahnost all the lies and frauds in history, law, 
constitution, and doctrine have gradually been given up step by 
step, from the Decretals do\vn to the Pseudo-Dionysius, not 
from goodwill, but from the luere impossibility of maintaining 
the discussion. The fe\v relnaining isolated props of the systenl, 
upon which honest investigators lnight formerly differ in opinion, 
give way Inore and lnore every day. 
The age is at this mO(llent in the birth-throe; \vhethel' for 
destruction or conservation is uncertain, but assuredly not for 
the permanent establishment of a po\ver of falsehood and 
oppression, and assuredly as little for the foundation of a 
pretorian imperialislll in the heart of civilized Europe, as of a 
lying J esuitisln, its ally. 
On the other hand, ho\vever, it must not be disguised, that 
the one-sidedness of the ancient Church, and the infinitely 
greater of the middle ages, cannot be abolished or avoided, 
unless the whole European life be l'eforn1ed upon Christian and 
Evangelical principles; common social life as \veU as \vorship, 
political life as well as ecclesiastical. The ancien t Church sunk 
into ritualisln, because social and political life ,vas extinct. 
The n1Ïddle ages could not recover the equilibritul1, because 
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that ritualisll1 had nlade a clerical congregation the Inistress of 
the world. The highest realization of the idea of religion, of 
the sacrifice of self, consists in carrying out in the life the vow 
ll1aùe in the act of \vorship. There is 110 distinction of ,yorks, 
no good \yorks for the Church: the divinely high or good \vork 
is life in faith, the fulfilment of the high or humble vocation 
,vhich everyone 111ay have assigned hiln, ,vhether it be the 
prince's or the philosopher's, the clergyman's or thè shoelnaker's, 
according to the legend of St. 
t\.ntony, so highly prized by 
Luther. But as the realization of the Christian principle is 
nlore c01l1pletely carried out in married than in single life, in the 
congregation 11lore than in the dOlnestic circle; so js its realiz- 
ation in the people, as a nation, by means of a State constituted 
on Christian principles, a
cl consequently free by sovereign law, 
the highest aim of Christianity. The noblest Ininds and people 
are no\v striving to bring about this sovereignty of the la\v, which 
is the divine right of every hU111an sovereignty. The victory 
is certain, if people and governn1ents \vill meet one another as in 
the presence of Christ, to \VhOln they both appeal. Christ is to 
become People, as eighteen centuries ago He becalne l\Ian; for 
it is only through Peoples and States enjoying Christian freedom 
that He can become l\Iankind. But nations must, out of love 
to God, individually sacrifice self for the community, if govern- 
Inents are to nlake the greatest of all sacrifices, that of dictatorial 
power. 
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TIle Law-Book of tlte Ante-Nicene Cllurclt. 
'Vhen the position of the clergy developed itself as a special 
one, but still within the congregation, certain legislative institu- 
tions becalne necessary, for luailltaining discipline and order in 
this corporation. Such ,vas the origin of the" Definitions," or 
dec1arations of spiritualla\v, of which Hippolytus speaks. The 
Illost ancient collection of these "Definitions" contains about 
thirty, \vhich \vere embodied in the second century by some one 
well acquainted \vith the subject, into a sUlnlnary of \vhat was 
I considered, in the consciousness of the Church, as sanctioned by 
custom imlnemorial. This first Collection consisted of three 
chapters. * 


Total. 
I. On Ordination: Canons I. II. 2 
II. On the Oblation and Communion: 111- V. VID. 
XII. 8 
III. On Acts \vhich deprive of official Rights or 
Offices: XlII-XXIV. XXV. XXVI. XXVIII. XXXIV. 20 


Sum tota1, 30 canons. 


To these were appended, but at an early date: 
IV. On the rights and duties of the Bishop: xxx 
-XLI. 7 
and subsequently, when the collection thus extended 
had been formed: 
V. Other Grounds of Deprivation : XLII-LXV. 5 


Complete genu;ne Collection, 42 canons. 


· See Table of Contents of the Law-Book, p.76. sqq., to be compared 
with the Essays on the Constitutions and on the Canons. Upon the canon 
(xxxv.) about the metropolitan system, see above, p. 133. As to tbe ancient 
canons concerning the marriage of the clergy (XVII-XIX.), compared with 
the later interpolations (VI. XXVII. XLVII.), see p.137., and what has been 
said about Hippolytus himself on this subject. 
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Thus far the criticisln of this collection brings us by internal 
evidence. But the Collection of the Church of Alexandria, 
\vhich has come down to us, authentically proves that the canons 
from XLVII. to L. \vere aùded after\varùs. As an interpolation 
"as made into the earliest collections of the Thirty Definitions, 
so \vas an ordinance upon the marriage of the clergy (XLVIII.) 
inserted into the extended collection, and doubtless in the third 
or the first years of the fourth century. 
Thus, therefore, the collection, \vhen critical1y exalnined 
upon the history of the'marriage of the clergy, authenticates 
the gradual establishnlent of a varying particular la\v for them 
by the very fact of the later custoln being inserted into the 
collection \vhich \vas already held as authority by the Church. 
The Second Collection, \
hich is not recognized by the ROlnan 
Church, bears already a more decided character of a La\v-Book 
for the internal discipline of the clergy, \vith penal enactments. 
I t contains three "Definitions" \vhich are evidently post-Ni- 
cene: canon LXXXI. manifestly a repetition and confinnation of 
a forn1er one (in the First Collection, can. xx. comp. with 
XXXI.); and canons LXXXIII. and LXXXIV. which are inseparable, 
and neither of ,vhich harmonizes \vith \vhat precedes. It is 
obvious that the appended canon of Scripture is spurious froln 
the very fact of its contradicting, in many points, the authentic 
traditions and assumptions of the early Church. l\tloreover, it 
is \vanting in the oldest l\rIS. of the present text, the celebrated 
Codex Barberinus. * 
We have to establish three especial points for our survey of 
uni versal history. 
First: that this prilnitive Ecclesiastical La,v is the earliest law 
of a really free corporation, forn1ed at the period of the decay 
of all the others. 
Secondly: that this la\v ,vas essentially a congregational Jaw, 
and implies the legislative cooperation of the Christian people, 
as ,ven as do the first ]egal definitions of the Church of 
J erusa]em. 
Thirdly: that the judicial proceeding connected with it (upon 


· See Appendix on the text of the Apostolical Canons. 
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which SOlne re o 'ulations occur in the second section of the Text- 
b 
Book) contains n1any of the genns of the Christian crill1Ïnal 
trial, as they have been subsequently worked out by English 
legislation. The rack caIne to the canonical process froln the 
civil legislation : but the only Christian Inethod of discovering 
truth, even without such a spiritual rack as the C0111pulsory 
confession of the inquisitorial process, nalnely, the exalnination 
and cross
exalnination of \vitnesses, originated in the Canon 
Law. 
As regards the ne\v Canon La\v it begins \vith the Decrctals, 
which \vere forged by the Latin priests and sanctioned by the 
popes, and closes \vith the canons of Janlcs I. of the year 1604., 
which are foreign to the COI111nOn Law of England to this day, 
I from their never having received the sanction of Parlialnent. 
I They appear, 1110reOVer, as far as the known records go, to be 
only the resolutions of the province of Canterbury. The con- 
necting links of this Canon La\v with the Ecclesiastical Law of 
the age of Hippolytus are: first, Inisunderstandings and abuses; 
secondly, fraud and forgeries; thirdly, the sanction by that 
same absolute po\ver which raised its throne upon those lnis- 
understandings, abuses, and forgeries. There exists, 1nost cer- 
tainly, a historical connexion behveen the two, but it is highly 
iIlegitÏ1nate and shanleful. The Canon Law of the Roman 
Church has, historically, been based upon the principles and 
usages recorded by our so-called Apostolical Canons; but in 
spirit and suhstance it is in contradiction to the constitution, 
principles, and practice of the ancient Church, froln one end to 
the other. Its practical cement ,vith the genuine ancient Eccle- 
siastical Law is blooù. Its very life is based upon the death of 
the legitimate po\ver of the congregation, and the denial of the 
supreu1e sovereignty of the whole visibl8 Church, which is, as 
Hooker says in his seventh book, " the true original subject of 
aU power." 'Vhat distinguished the power of one bishop frolll 
that of another, in the ecclesiastical sense, was the circulnstance 
of his being assisted by a council of elders, ,vhereas his colleague 
in the next village was not. As to the Anglo-Saxon Canons, 
they are u1uch stronger evidence of the fights of the laity, than 
those of the Romanizing and Ílnperialized Franks. The canons 
Q3 
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of 750 and 970 are very strong upon that point, as has been s110wn 
by the present bishop of Oxford in his highly instructive work 
on the Episcopal Church of the United States; and lately by the 
Rev. \Villian1 Goode, in his Defence of the expressions used by 
the present venerable Prinlate of the Church of England respect- 
ing the validity of non-episcopal ordinations, against certain 
attacks and anathenlas ,vhich betray as little learning as charity. 
The author of that Defence shows that not only the two living 
historians of the English Constitution, Rallaln and 1\Iacaulay, 
but also the great Bacon
 and the most elninent defenders of 
episcopacy in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, protest 
against such a doctrine, ,vhich, indeed, ,vas not held by Laud 
himself. 
The point at issue ,vith the Anomians is, that Church 
government exists by divine right; ,vith the J udaizers, that the 
supren1e legislative authority of the Church is in the Christian 
people. Divine unselfish love, ,vhich has founded both W orId 
and Church, can alone regenerate and refonn theln. 
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RETROSPECTIVE VIE'V. 


TIlE REGENERATION OF THE WORLD I
 PROTESTANT STATES.-THE 
LAW OF DIVORCE AND THE LA'V OF SLAVERY. 


Let us cast one retrospective glance over our picture! The 
hidden germs of life have been developed into a ne\V world, 
which in our day is growing into colossal proportions, \vith a 
full consciousness on the part of lnankind that their choice lies 
between the awful alternatives of death and regeneration. 
The great \vork of Christianity is before us. It is not a hier- 
archy with her rich rituals and her ritualistic art and con- 
ventional science; its ]}liracle is the real world in which \ve 
live. It is the individual, standing before his God \vith his 
Bible and his self-responsible conscience, whether Ulan or 
WOluan, layman or clerk. It is the Christian household 
founded on lTIutual trust. It is the congregation \vith its o\vn 
shepherd and his pattern household. It is the Christian 
municipality, controuling itself by the self-government and 
nlutual confidence \vhich exist in its 111elTI bers. It is the 
Christian nation and state, \vith her national schools based upon 
the Gospel of the persecuted Church; \vith her universities 
expanding in the Christian philosophy founded by the Inartyrs ; 
with her national hospitals grown out of the nurseries of the 
deaconesses of old; and with her Poor-Law, consecrating 
Christian support as a national debt; finally, \vith her sove- 
reignty of la\v, and \vith her religious and civil liberty, advanc- 
ing by reform and not by revolution. 
\Vhere that \vork and that faith in its divine po\ver live, 
there is Apostolicity, and there is the future of the \vorld, for 
there is Christ. 
AU Christian tribes and nations, if \ve C0111pare thenl \vith 
the rest of nlallkind, are, in a larger sense, the monunlent of 
this regenerating process. This \vork of regeneration is visible 
in the history of the nations of the Eastern Church, in spite 
Q4 
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of her early stereotyped ritualism and of the Imperial abso- 
lutisH1 and Muhalnmedan despotism of her rulers. It is in 
son1e respects still more perceptible in the history of the 
nations of the Latin Church, in spite of the systematic 
tyranny of Rome, and in spite of a conventional mediæval 
doglnatism. But the Reformation marks so strongly the com- 
mencement of a ne,v regenerative process, that in SOllle re- 
spects it surpasses the effects of the first outpouring of the 
Spirit of God over mankind, in the very beginning of Apostolic 
Christianity. vVhatever oscillations have taken place, and are 
taking place, in isolated individuals, no Protestant nation 
has ever voluntarily returned to Catholicislll; no one parish, 
or part of one, has abandoned the standard of the Gospel, in 
order to return to priestly rule: \vhereas, in spite of persecution, 
and all the machinery _ of the combined absolute power of 
prince and priest, 'wherever a religious spirit pervades the age 
and penetrates the masses, \ve see \vhole communities come 
over to the Gospel, and, regardless of persecutions, show them- 
selves ready to sacrifice all for a faith connected \vith their indi- 
vidual conscience. The Protestant lnissions have created, out of 
the corrupted savages of Tahiti, a Christian self-governing people, 
in \vhom neither bayonets, nor brandy, nor any similar means of 
conversion, have been able to destroy the germ of independent 
spiritual life. Compare this with the great monument of Jesuit 
missions, the llluch-extolled Paraguay, where docile machines 
'vere formed, unable to Inarch \vithout leading-strings, and ready 
to become the easy prey of the first adventurer who undertook to 
tyrannize over them instead. And what has been the result, as 
to the Chinese nation, of all the efforts and intrigues of the 
Jesuits at the Tatar court of Pekin 
 which of the elements set at 
,vork there has kindled ne\v life among the most ancient civilized 
nation of the \vorld 
 The present Protestant lllovement may 
nliscarry, but a In oral refonn founded upon faith never perishes. 
vVill the Protestant villages perish which have in Tinevelly 
fOrIlled themselves into ,veIl organized parishes, sometimes ,vith 
the Brahmin an10ng them? And ,,,hat have \ve observed at the 
sources of the Jordan in IIasbeya? \vhat do \ve now see, to our 
astonishlnent, occurring throughout SJria and :rvlesopotamia? 
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But why do I speak of distant Inissions and countries! Have 
not Inore than seventy congregations been fOrIned in France, since 
the Restoration, out of ROlnan Catholic parishes? Who does 
not kno\v that ,vhole nations \vould :fly to the Gospel, if the 
bayonets did not prevent them? These observations \vill suffice 
to show where the principle of life is at work in our age, and 
what are the real signs of the tilnes. But what is this progres- 
sive and regenerative process no, v going on throughout nlodern 
Europe, on both sides of the great ocean, but the \vork of the 
Refonnatiol1? Its rej ection has crushed, and lamed, and is con- 
vulsing continually the Inost richly gifted, once the freest and 
most powerful nation of the ,vorld; whereas those \vho have 
received the faith of the Gospel have grown from nameless 
provinces and tribes into nations, froln slnall and second-rate 
powers into \vorId-ruling states, lnerely by the regenerative Inoral 
elelnent which is in thenl. It may be said on the whole, as the 
result of the events of the first three centuries of the Refonn- 
ation, that in dynasties, as well as in nations, the regenerating and 
conservative element has been the Protestant principle, and that 
the renovating and reconstructive Spirit of God is no\v, as a 
national principle of action, only visibly at \vork in Protestant 
nations and states, and alnlost invariably in proportion as the 
refornling principle of the sixteenth century has been carried 
out faithfully and in the spirit of the Gospel, through all 
branches of social and political life. 
If the history of the ,vorId froin 1517 to 1815 has taught 
this great truth to all those ,vho faithfully inquire and try to 
understand the spirit of the times, the forty years of peace 
which have since elapsed must have opened the eyes even of 
the blind. What noble efforts \vere made by wise and virtuous 
and patriotic lnell, to establish religious and civil liberty ! And 
why have they failed? Because civil and religious liberty is 
not the fruit of godless civilization but of moral reformation. 
They have failed in ROll1an Catholic countries, because the bigotry 
of an anti-national or at least extra-national clergy, the ignoral1ce 
of the lower classes ,vho only understand by religion a systenl 
of observances, and finally a decided unbelief" if not in Chris- 
tianity, at least i
l moral self-responsibility, alnong the inhabi- 
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tants of the to\vns and the higher classes, are not elenlents of 
liberty but of despotism. These are the reasons why even the 
sincerest atten1pts to introduce real reforn1s into society and 
governlnent have been frustrated. The deluge of 1848 was 
almost universal; its \vaves beat even up to the shores of Great 
Britain: but, if \ve look to the great masses, which are the states 
and nations that have emerged and are elnerging from it? \vhich 
are those still submerged and lllore grievously oppressed than 
before? Is it those conducted on the Protestant principle, or 
those led by the clerical po\ver 
 'Vhat
 is beco111e of the Hymn 
of Pio N ono? \vhat of his reforllls 
 Reform is the \vatclnvord 
\vhel1 the hour of danger is at hand; but \vhere is reform possible 
except \vhere liberty exists 
 where is liberty possible except 
\v here th ere is self-governl?en t 
 \v here is there self-govern- 
TIlent \vithout lllutual c9nfidence? where mutual confidence, 
except \vhere there is self-con trol in the individual 
 and how 
can self-control become the national principle, the principle of 
action anlong the peop1e, \vhere religion is not identified with 
Inorali ty, and religious belief \vith the free moral conviction of 
its truth and of its identity with conscience and reason? The 
success of Belgium and the hopes of Sardinia rest upon the Pro- 
testant principle of not leaning upon the hierarchy as the Ineans 
of government. 
There are, ho\vever, two dark spots in this social picture: 
the Law of Divorce in SOlne of the Protestant States of 
Europe, and the La\v of Slavery in the United States. I shaH 
offer upon both SOlne brief remarks, \vhich a retrospective glance 
over the picture of Church life \viII aluply COnfirIll. 


The La\v of Divorce is part of the La\v ofl\Iarriage, and ought, 
in Christian states, to be in unison with Christian principles. 
We have seen what these principles were in early Christianity: 
the Gospel and the Epistles sho\v what they ought to be. The 
Latin Church, seduced by St. Augustine's sentilnentality and 
utter \val1t of comn10n sense in points of la\v, has cut the knot 
by prohibiting divorce altogether, although such a prohibition 
is ill glaring contradiction \vith the clear precept of Christ, \vith 
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the doctrine of the Apostles, and \vith the discipline and practice 
of the ancient Church. The consequence of this unbelieving 
discipline has been, that in exclusi'Fely Roman Catholic states 
marriage has become to be considered as divorce. If you 
will Inake the n1arriage tie independent of its moral basis, the 
sanctity of the marriage life, you destroy \vhat you intend to 
strengthen. N O\V the principles and germs of Protestant legis- 
lation in the sixteenth century \vere right, and identical over 
the whole of Europe. They may be reduced to the following 
fornlula. 
Iarriage is indissoluble except by death: death is 
natural or civil; civil death is incurred by adultery, and by perti- 
nacious, wilful desertion, when \vell established. This principle is 
proclaimed by the Refornlation in England, and by all ecclesias- 
tical ordinances of reforlned governlnents on the Continent. But 
this germ \vas no\vhere fully and consistently developed. In 
England the hierarchical reaction under J an1es the First (which 
cOlnmenced under Elizabeth, and was not broken up by the nlon- 
archical reform of 1688 and the follo\ving years) produced one of 
the 1110st glaring contradictions in principle and practice \vhich 
the history of legislation exhibits. The Protestant principle, as 
to adultery (on the part of the wife), \vas maintained in acts of the 
highest legislative authority, but denied in the courts of justice. 
These courts judged according to the mediæval canon law, which 
admits of no divorce. Thus, by strict law, separation alone could 
be pronounced: the dissolution of the Inatrin10nial tie required an 
Act of Parlian1cnt (a privilegiu1n in the classical sense of the 
term); and divorce thus became, as it has \vell been said, the 
privilege of the aristocracy. The principle of civil death, as the 
consequence of pertinacious, \vilful desertion, ,vas entirely lost 
sight of in courts of la\v, and not even theoretically deve- 
loped in \vorks on jurisprudence. Thùs, the middle and lower 
classes had no redress in either case, and the lowest retained 
the old Briton'/) (not Saxon) custom of legalizing the dissolution 
of marriage, in case of the infidelity of the \vornan, by a fictitious 
sale, ,vhich has given rise to so many absurd fables. The only 
counterpoise to the pernicious consequences ,vhich ensued \vas the 
sound n10ral state of the middle classes, raised by the Puritan 


*' See Auxiliaire Breton, Nov. 1840. 
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rnovemellt of the Iniddle of the seventeenth century, and con.. 
firmed by the n10ral settlement of the constitutional llionarchy 
in 1688. 
The Scotch, Dutch, and S,,-iss refornlers, ,vith Puritanical zeal, 
overstepped on the other side, more or less, the boundaries of civil 
legislation, by 111aking adultery a public crilne, punishable with 
death, ,vhereas the ancient Church ,visely reserved the right of 
cornplaint exclusively to the injured party. The Lutheran 
Churches finally (,vith the exception of free S,veden) fell 
under the yoke of 'consistorial courts nallied by the Prince, and 
therefore \vere thro\vn upon civil legislation, ,vhicl1 ,vas alwaJs 
dictatorial, sometimes of doubtful morality. These courts found 
themselves insensibly involved in the legal quibbles of half-senti- 
Inental half-servile latitudinarians, doctors and professors, the 
advisers of the Princes. These theorists established the senti.. 
mental principle, that adultery lnight be interpreted in the in.. 
tellectual sense. But before such theories became la\v, the 1110ral 
obtuseness of the nobility, and the corruption of the courts in 
Germany, during the eighteenth century, had produced a scan- 
dalous laxity in the legal practice. Such was, besides, the inl" 
perfection of the legal proceedings substituted for the radicaHy 
abolished canon law, that Inarriages \vere dissolved under the 
Jetter of tbe ancient la,v, for 111ere ,vicked sensual gratification, by 
collusion between the t,vo parties. Adultery ,vas feigned or com- 
mitted, in order to be detected and evidenced, .and the dissolution 
,vas pronounced in consequence. This state of things ,vas so 
strongly deprecated about the lniddle of the eighteenth century, 
and particularly in Saxony (rorrupted by its ROlllan Catholic 
court), that the la,v of divOlce enacted by Frederic the Great 
satisfied the n10ral feelings of the people, by putting an end to a 
demoralizing systen1 of fraud, deeply as it ,,,"ounded the Christian 
principle ,by making the Inarriage tie, theoretically, ahnost as 
easy to be dissolved as the ancient legal concubinage. There 
are, however, three facts ,vhich must never be lost sight of. 
First, that \vhat the civil law no\v pennitted ,vas never sanctioned 
by any ecclesiastical decision, ,vhether synodically, or by solemn 
consistorial verdict, even in that lacerated state of 111utilated 
Germany. Secondly, that it \vas never approved and practicalJy 
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I adopted by the great mass of tho population. Thirdly, that the 
nobility, after its regeneration bl the national refonns which 
ensued after 1806, learned, upon the \vhole, to sho\va respect for 
Christian principles and moral restraint, \vhich the refonners and 
I the national mind, as represented by the middle classes, required 
in vain froln their ancestors in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
I centuries. Everyone is no\v convinced that a reform is necessary, 
and will soon take place, because the public n1Ïnd recoils fro m the 
laxity of the principles of the last century, and because the sJstem 
I of the seventeenth century is losing ground daily. Ignorance 
I of the ancient Church law, and reactionary aversion to the 
I principle of ll1arriage by civil contract (as it existed in the early 
Church), merely because that principle ,vas re-established 
by:the Code Napoleon-these, and not popular licentious- 
ness, stand in the ,yay of efficient reforIu. 1Vlany govenunents 
seem to have still to learn that Protestant Princes cannot aid 
Christianity, as their ancestors were called to do three hundred 
years ago, by dictatorial acts, lTIuch less by the aid of the police. 
The nuptial benediction (like confirmation) is still considered 
bJ jurists of European reputation and court theologians to be 
lllore sanctified and lnore sure of respect, when ilnposed by a 
police la\v, than when freely required by the parties. Every 
one, not as ignorant of ancient Church la\v as are some pre- 
judiced and narrow-lninded men, is aware that matrimony ori- 
ginates in the well-considered lnutual consent of the two parties 
when qualified to fornl an opinion, that is to say, being of age; and 
that its consummation, the natural consequence of that consent, 
constitutes the mystery, the "sacralnentum," in marriage, 
even according to the more approved theory of the Roman 
Catholic canonists. The civil contract, as ,yell as the re- 
Jigious ceremony, ratifies the pledge: the one ensures its 
legal consequences, the other hallo\vs it in the fac
 of the 
congregation, by prayer and moral adlnonition. The State has 
nothing to do with the second, 'vhen once the principle of 
intolerance and State-religion is abandoned. It cannot there- 
fore admit of a religious ceremony, substituted for the civil 
law of the land, having a civil effect. Christianity itself can 
expect little or no blessing fronl an act enforced by the la\v in 
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order to ensure civil consequences: in France experience shows 
that the respect attaching to the religious cerelllony is in an 
inverse ratio to the police compulsion. The same results have, 
as before observed, ensued in England since Peel's legislation. 
l\iore than ten years ago, a reform, indeed, \vas attempted, 
inspired by most respectable Illotives. It failed, ho\vever, because 
the project, by w'hich these praiseworthy intentions were intended 
to be realized, presented itself ,vithout any grand, positive, re.. 
constructive, principle; and because, \vhile appealing to religious 
principles, with the exception of some \vell-meant but very un- 
profitable legal adillonitions by the Ininisters of religion, its 
\vhole rnachinery consisted of police-regulations, fines, imprison- 
Inent, and an inquisitorial proceeding all together. Public 
opinion declared itself so strongly against such an anachronisl11, 
that the project was ab
ndoned, except as regarded the anlend- 
Inent of the order of procedure. The historian will not see in 
this opposition a national predilection for either immoral or irre- 
ligious laxity in legislation. It \vas based on the firtn and 
highly honourable grounds of a conviction, that the sanctity of 
InatrilTIOny cannot be enhanced by police regulations, fines, and 
personal penalties, \"hich, moreover, can never be practicaHy 
enforced in the higher classes. The \vhole scheme ,vas besides 
condenlned, being connected \vith reactionary designs both in 
political and ecclesiastical affairs. The revolution of 1848 has 
only retarded a better reform, ,vhich is required and will take 
place in the course of the next ten years. 
IIere again, according to all appearances, England ,viII take 
the lead, next year perhaps, and on principles which every friend 
of Protestant Christianity and of hUlnal1ity lllust hail with thank- 
fulness. These indeed can be no other than those of the GospeL 
The sequel \vill be, that the A postolical practice \vill be re-esta- 
blished as Christian la\v, as luore or less correctly formulized by 
our refonners. There is only one point on \vhich any doubt can 
exist. According to St. Paul's advice (for he lays dO\Vn110 rule, 
except ,vhere he gives it as" a \vord of the Lord"), as inter- 
preted and applied by the ancient Church, the wife ought under 
no circUulstallces to sue for the dissolution of the matrimonial tie, 
consequently not even on account of the iníjdelity of the husband. 
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The universal feeling in the Christian \yorld is unluistakeably in 
favour of luan and \voman enjoying a perfectly equal position, 
in a Inoral point of vie\v, and every apparent deviation from 
this principle \vill be very unpopular with the most respect- 
able portion of society. But the question for the legislator to 
consider is, ,,,hether this feeling ,vould be well applied to the 
Jaw of divorce, or \vhether St. Paul's advice, and the un- 
doubted use of the ancient Church (attested even by the Greek 
canons), be not founded upon an eternally true appreciation of 
human nature? So long as \voman alone can bring forth children, 
so long can the highest trust of society, naolely, the securing the 
paternity, be Ï1uposed only upon ".oman. l\Ian cannot c01l11nit 
adultery in the strict sense (corrupted by St. Augustine in the 
western Church), because he cannot falsify his paternity. He 111ay 
cause another's ,vife to conuuit adultery; in \vhich case the COlTI- 
plaint lies with the injured husband. The question is, \vhether 
his own wife is to have a fight of claiming more than what she 
certainly ought to havE', the right of separation; a forn1 ,vhich 
continental legislation has foolishly rejected as papistic. No 
lawyer \vho knows the history of canon law will maintain that 
the fonn of tenlporary separation is of papistic origin, and every 
practica] observer of the effects of such separation \vill ackno\vledge 
its expediency. J t ,vould far exceed the limits of this sketch to 
enter into a full discussion of this point, and to go through the 
whole question as it ought to be treated: and I have no difficulty 
in saying, that it has never been so treated either by Protestants 
or ROll1an Catholics. It is ho\vever sufficiently apparent, I 
think, even from our present point of vie\v, that it Dlust be a 
question of the highest ilTIportance, to define the legal process 
which ought to be established in matrilnollial cases. The old 
canonical trial is, after all, better than any thing hitherto sub- 
stituted for it, and exhibits the best specimen of the right use 
of evidence, and of cross-examination, so \vell developed in the 
English trial by jury. The Scotch mode of trying them is 
inferior to the English, and very iTI:1perfect: indeed, if public 
opinion in Scotland were not so very strict, collusion ,vould be 
easy under such a systen1 of judicial proceedings. 
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I have no\v to consider and pass judgment with the same frank. 
.ness upon the second dark point in the social system of Protestant 
humanity: Slavery, as it exists in the southern states of the 
Union. The opprobrium \vhich this subject has brought upon 
Protestant Christendom is greater even than that produced by the 
laxity of the Prussian la\v of divorce. A book, the marvellous 
success of which has pronounced the verdict of the hUlnan race, 
and which has received documentary proof by the Key to it, has 
Inade this point nlore prominent in the consciousness of the 
Christian mind than it ever was before. N O\V, divesting that 
topic of all that is based upon erroneous vie\vs of the systeln, or 
connected \vith the passions of party-feeling, the conscien- 
tious historian, placed upon the elevated point of observation 
presented to us by the 
u bject of this volulne, must say: 
rrhe legal existence of, slavery in itself is not incompatible 
\vith Christianity. It is besides an evil engrafted, against their 
remonstrances, upon those states, \v hen they \vere English 
colonies. But the historian must add, that the principle 
\vhich makes its extinction legally or practically ilnpossible is 
decidedly anti-Christian: or, in other ,vords, it is incom- 
patible \vith Christianity, that state legislation should arrogate 
to itself the inherent right of the slave-holding citizen to 
Inanulnit his slave, and to prepare hiln for liberty by allowing hiln 
useful education and free labour. There does not exist in the 
history of any civilized nation, even arnong the Gentiles, such 
an encroachment upon the liberty of the citizen, and such an 
aggressive act of human legislation against the ,vord of Christ 
and the \vill of God, as reve:tled to us in the Gospel and in 
conscience. The ROlnan la\v ,vas harsh throughout, frequently 
cruel; and this natural hard-heartedness shows itself in the 
laws respecting their slaves. But the o\vner of the slave could 
as well manumit hiln as he manumitted his son, and could 
allo\v him to acquire money for his emancipation as \veIl as 
education: the end of ,vhich was almost invariably n1anumission. 
Nor does it require any proof, according to the very texts of the 
]a\vs and the letter of the decisions of the highest judicial au tho... 
rities in those states, cited by the illustrious authoress of Uncle 
TOln's Cabin in her Key (Part II. ch. xiii.), to establish the 
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fact that in the four States of South Carolina, Georgia, 
I Alabama, and Mississippi (and in fact, also, in North Carolina), 
emancipation cannot be effected, except by a special act of the 
I legislature, sanctioning a solemn and ,yell-grounded act of the 
I owner-an act coupled with the most studied difficulties, and 
open to most cruel opposition frOln interested parties. 
The la\v of the state of l\'lississippi is laid down by Judge 
Stroud in the follo,ving terms: 
"The emancipation must be an ';'Y''Jtrument in 'writing, a last will 
or deed, &c., under seal attested by at least two credible witnesses or 
acknowledged in tlte court of the county or corporation where the 
emancipator resides; proof satisfactory to tIle General Assembly 
must be adduced that the slave has done some meritorious act for tIle. 
benefit of !tis master, or rendered sonle distinguislled service to tlte 
State; all ,vhich circumstances are but pre-requisites, and are of no 
efficacy until a special Act of Assembly sanctions the emancipation; 
to which may be added, as has been already stated, a saving of the 
rights if creditors, and the protection of the widow's thirds." 
The same pre-requisite of "mel'itorious services, to be ad- 
judicated on and allo\ved by the County Court," is exacted by 
an Act of the General Assembly of North Carolina; and all 
slaves emancipated contrary to the provisions of this Act are to 
be con1n1itted to the jail of the county, and at the next court 
]1e]d for that county to be sold to the highest bidder. 
The law of North Carolina adds this clause: 


" The sheriff is directed, five days before the tÏ1ue for the sale of the 
emancipated negro, to give notice, in writing, to the person by WhOlll 
the emancipation was made, to the end that such person may, if he 
thinks proper, renew his claim to the negro so emancipated by him; 
on failure to do which, the sale is to be made by the sheriff, and one- 
fifth part of the net proceeds is to become the property of the free- 
holder by whom the apprehension 'vas made, and the remaining 
four-fifths are to be paid into the public treasury." 
Nor is this legislation an inoperative one. 1\1rs. Beecher 
Stowe gives from the public papers the following case: 
"A man of the name of Elisba Brazealle, a planter in Jefferson 
Conn'y, 1\Iississippi, was attacked with a loathsom_e disease. During 
VOL. II. R 
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h
s illness he was faithfully nurseù by a mulatto slave, to whose 
assiùuous attentions he felt that he owed his life. lIe was duiy im- 
pressed by her devotion, and soon after his recovery took her to Ohio, 
and had her educated. She was very intelligent, and improved her 
advantages so rapidly that when he visited her again he determined 
to marry her. He executed a deed for her emancipation, and had it 
recorded both in the States of Ohio and l\lississippi, and made her his 
wife. 
"1\11'. Brazealle returned with her to 1\Iississippi, and in process of 
time had a son. After a f w years he sickened and died, leaving a 
,viII, in which, after reciting the deed of enlancipation, he declared his 
intention to ratify it, and devised all his property to this lad, ae. 
know ledging hinl in the ,vill to be his son. 
"Some poor and distant relations in North Carolina, whom he did 
not know, and for whom he did not care, hearing of his death, came 
on to l\lississi ppi, and claimed the property thus devised. They 
instituted a suit fur its recovery, and the case (it is reported in 
IIoward's l\Iississippi Reports, vo1. ii. p. 837.) came before Judge 
Sharkey, our new consul at IIavana. lIe decided it, and in that 
decision declared the act of emancipation an offence against 'Jlwrality, 
and pernicious and detestable as an example. lIe set aside the will; 
gave the propert!! of Brazealle to his distant relations, condemned 
Brazealle's son, and his 'wife, that son's mother, again to bondage, and 
made them the slaves of these North Carolina kinsmen, as part of the 
assets of the estate." 


Chief Justice Sharkey observes, that although, according to 
principles of national cOlnity, "contracts are to be construed 
according to the laws of the country or state where they are 
lllade," yet these principles are not to be followed when they 
lead to conclusions in conflict \vith " the great and fundaulental 
policy of the State." He then continues: 
"Let us apply these principles to the deed of emancipation. To 
give it validity would be, in the first place, a violation of the declared 
policy, and contrary to a positive Jaw of the State. 
"The policy of the State is indicated by the general course of 
legislation on a given subject; and ,ve find that free negroes are 
deemed offensive, because they are not permitted to emigrate or to 
remain in the State. 
" The state of the case shows conclusively that tbe contract had its 
origin in an offence against morality, pernicious and detestable as 
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an example. But, above aU, it seems to 11ave been planned and 
executed with a fixed design to evade the rigour of the laws of this 
State." 


Now, passing over the gross Pharisaism of the moral 
remark, I aln afraid all this is good la\v; but, for this very 
reason, it condelnns the la\v. Nobody denies that a change of the 
law lllust be left to the State legislatures; but no free heart, 
unawed by Lynch Law, and not warped by national suscepti- 
bility, will allo'w that the system is compatible \vith a profession 
of Christianity. Such an inroad both upon the liberty of the 
individual citizen and the dictates of Christianity can be ex- 
plained, but it can never be justified. It is unparaUeled in the 
history of the world. It is put to shame by the Roman Catholic 
Colonies, and how could it consist with the Gospel 
 If \ve 
ask Christ and the Apostles and the ancient Christians, they 
tell us unanilnously, that the rest luust be left to the quiet but 
irresistible \vorking of the spirit of Christianity in a Christian 
people. Faith in that spirit is required from the opponents 
of the present system as \vell as fronl its abettors. I \vill not 
conceal the fact that my own faith in the po\ver of that spirit, 
among a nation conspicuous for so Inuch Christian feeling and 
moral earnestness, remains unshaken. But I 'will also not 
refrain from saying, ,vith the earnestness of a historian and ,vith 
the sincerity of a Christian, that the eyes of all nations are upon 
the people of the United States, as to \vhat they will do on this 
point at this mOlnent. It rests ,vith them to belie the doubts of 
those who do not believe in their national morality, and to 
give to the ,vorld an exalnple of the reality of their liberty, 
and of the sincerity of their Christian profession. The greater 
the Christian vocation of a nation is, the higher and the more 
difficult the problem ,viII be \vhich it must solve - or perish. 
All nations fall morally before they perish politically; repub- 
lican nations before all others; and there are already distress- 
ing signs which show the baneful influence of the systeln, even 
beyond the Slave States. The lnoral oppression of the coloured 
people in the free-labour States is one of those distressing 
sYlnptoms. Such a state of things \varps the judglnent of 
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American writers even in philosophical and historical researc11e
, 
and renders that great but absolute nation Illore susceptible as 
to any frank Christian discussion of this their dark point, than 
despotic princes usually are 'when their system of dynastic abso- 
lutislll is attacked. In the Ineantime, it lllust never be forgotten, 
that even no,v slavery is the exception, free labour the rule; and 
that the letter and spirit of the Constitution are in as glaring 
contradiction to that exceptional evil of State Legislation, as the 
latter is to the Gospel and the whole history of Christianity. 
Without prying into the secrets of Providence, one may 
reasonably believe that the great destiny of the Anglo-Saxon race 
in the other hemisphere cannot be fulfiUed in all its extent and 
glory, until the coloured race, christianized and educated for 
Illunicipal liberty, starts ,vith the Illoral energy of the father, 
and the bodily aptitude of the nlother, into those parts of the 
American continent, ,vhere the Anglo-Saxon cannot ,york, and 
therefore not live ,vorthy of hilllself, and \vhere the two races 
,vhich no,v hold it, the Indian and the Spanish, are ,vithering 
away or dying in convulsions. 
Whatever is in the plan of Eternal Providence, Inust be done, 
and will be done. The ]a,vs of the moral government of the ,yorId 
are as irresistible as the physicalla\vs of the universe. The only 
option which nations have is to becolne the willing or the unwill- 
ing instruments of this eternal order; to rise by fulfilling its 
decrees, or to be crushed by its ,vheels ,vhen in the progress of 
ages they pass over ,vhat is in their way; to live in the annals 
of mankind as a blessing to future generations, or as a curse for 
all times to COlne. 
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rIIE INTERPRETATION AND APPLICATION.! 


TO THE FIRST BOOI{ (RAPTIS)I). 


NOTE A. p. 114. 


THE THREE PASSAGES OF ORIGEN ABOUT THE BAPTISl\I OF LITTLE 
CHILDREN. 


IN Ep. ad Rom. 
 (Opp. iv. p. 565., speaking of the corpus peccati): 
"Ideo et ecclesia ab Apostolis traditionem suscepit, etiam parvulis 
baptismum dare. Sciebant illi, quibus Christianorum secreta com- 
missa sunt mysteriorum, quod essent in omnibus genuinæ sordes pec- 
cati, quæ per aquam et spiritum ablui deberent." 
In Levit. Homil. VIIL (Opp. ii. p. 230.): (( Addi his etiam illud 
potest, ut requiratur quid causæ sit cum baptisma ecclesiæ pro remis- 
sione peccatorum detur, secundum ecclesiæ observantiam etian1 par- 
vulis baptismum dare: cum uti que, si nihil esset in parvulis, quod 
ad remissioneIn deberet et indulgentiam pertinere, gratia baptismi 
superflua videretur." 
In Lllcam Homil. XIV. (Opp. iii. p. 948.): c, Parvuli baptizantur 
in remissionem peccatorum. Quorum peccatorum? vel quo tempore 
peccaverunt? aut quomodo potest ulIa lav
f'ri in parvulis ratio sub- 
sistere, nisi juxta illum sensum, de quo paulo ante diximus: 'N ulIus 
mundus a sorde, nec si unius diei quidem fuerit vita ejus super 
terram ?' Et quia per baptismi sacramentum nativitatis sordes de- 
ponuntur, propterea baptizantur et parvuli: 'Nisi enim quis renatus 
fuerit ex aqua et spiritu, non poterit intrare in regnum cælorum.' " . 
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NOTE B. p. 127. 


LITURGICAL FOR1\IULARIES OF THE GERl\IAN LUTHERAN CHrRCHES FOR 
CON Filll\IATION. 


I. According to the "Allgenzeines eVGngelisches Gesang- und Gebet- 
óuch, IIanlburg, 1t;46," compiled frolll the Austrian Agenda 
( 1576), and otller a'lltllorized Liturgies of tlte 16tlt and 17 tIt 
Centuries. 


ALTERNATE Chant of Choir and Congregation, Psalm xxxiv. : 
I will ahvay give thanks unto the Lord: 
His praise shall ever be in my mouth, &c. 
(Or the Veni Sancte Spiritu
, chanted by the Choir or Congregation, 
" }{omm heiliger Geist ,erfüll die Herzen " :) 
Come Holy Ghost, 
Fulfil the hearts of T}lY believers, 
And kindle in them the :fire of Thy divine Love; 
Thou who through the manifoldness of tongues 
Hast gathered the nations of the whole earth 
In unity of faith: 
Hallelujah! IIallelujah! 
(Then the l\linister shall address the People, either in a free exhorta.. 
tion, or according to the Liturgy of the_Austrian Agenda of 1571 :) 
Beloved in the Lord! 
Ye see here before you these children our fellow-heirs in Christ, 
who through holy baptisn1 have been in their childhood grafted into 
the Lord Christ and into IIis holy Churd1. But inasmuch as they 
have been led to inquire into the knowledge of Christian doctrine and 
of godliness, they now desire ,vith all their heart to be allowed to ap- 
proach more truly, more fully, and Inore closely to our and their 
Saviour Jesus Christ, and to His boly Church; that is, by the use 
of the Holy Supper and Sacrament of the Body and Blood of Jesus 
Christ. Now in order that this may be done with greater effect, and 
to the strengthening of their faith by the Holy Ghost, so that for the 
rest of their lives it may be to their health in Christ and turn to their 
good, it becometh us that we should pray God our Heavenly Father, 
in the name of Christ, that He ,vouId mercifully grant then1 hereto 
J-lis grace and the help of the Holy Spirit, that henceforth our Lord I 
I 
I 
, 
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Christ may more richly dwell in them, and they in Christ; that they 
may daily increase in faith, love, and patience, together with all the 
fruits of the I-IoIy Spirit; that they may be furthered in then1, and 
therein abide unto the end, and be saved. 
In order that they may attain unto this, I beseech you to pray with 
me in full trust in the name of Jesus: 
Our Father which art in I-Ieaven, &c. 


(The l\Iinister shaH then say:) 
Belo'ged in the Lord! 
In ancient tin1es it was a custom that they who were grown up 
should first learn the chief points of Christian doctrine, and after they 
had been sufficiently instructed therein, they renounced, before bap- 
tism, themselves, the devil, the world and its works, and were accord- 
ingly baptized. Then prayer was made for them, with the laying on 
of hands, that they might receive the gift of the IIoly Ghost, in order 
that through His grace and mighty working they should be confirn1ed 
and strengthened in the knowledge of the truth of the Gospel of Christ, 
to confess the same without fear, more particularly in the tinle of per- 
secution, so that they might more and more increase from day to day 
in faith and love, and in all Christian virtues and the fruits of the 
Spirit, and be continually preserved in Christ and in IIis grace through 
the Holy Spirit, as being the earnest of life. 
Ye well know, beloved in the Lord, that these children whom ye 
see standing round (with their parents and sponsors) ,vere baptized 
into our Church in their infancy, at a time when they could not 
of their own selves bear witness to or promise anything. They have 
therefore now assembled here, in order to fulfil, with a joyful heart 
and with a confession of their faith, all that ,vhich in times of old they 
that were grown up in the Church were accustomed to perform: they 
are also willing to profess that they have diligently learnt, and do 
firmly believe, the chief points of the Christian religion in the Church 
of God, as their sponsors have in their name vowed and promised at 
llOly baptism: finally, they are ready with their own mouths to con- 
fess the weakness and infirmity which, according to the flesl1, is born 
in them, "to renounce the devil and the world, and to give up then1- 
selves wholly to the Lord Jesus Christ and to His Church, that through 
the prayer of the Church, and through the right use of the Holy Sacra- 
ment they may, like the rest of the faithful, receive increase of the 
Holy Ghost, and be made partakers of His gifts in the Church of God, 
R4 
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tllat they may so lead the life ,vhich God grants them in this earth, 
according to the VV ord of God, as well becometh and befitteth the true 
followers of Jesus Christ. 
'Yherefore I earnestly exhort you aU that you ,vill be witnesses of 
this holy profession, which they are now about to make before God 
and before IIis Church, and that you will earnestly pray for them: 
and also that each one of you will diligently attend to everything, and 
apply it to himself, and so interpret it; ren1embering how ye your- 
selves did once likevrise make confession of your faith and promise of 
obedience unto the Church, and how for this reason it should be your 
duty, after such promise, tö order your life to the honour of God and 
the bettering of your neighbour, and to follow the exhortation of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, when he saith, "Let your light so shine before 
men that they may see your good works, and glorify your Father 
which is in heaven." 


(Or the l\iinister n1ay use the follo,ving instead:) 

I y Christian Friends! 
We have great reason to give hearty thanks to God, the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, who alone beginneth and accomplisheth every 
good ,york, that He hath presented these children to His Church, that 
He hath accepted them in holy baptism, and no\v hath so far en- 
lightened them, that they themselves have come to the knowledge of 
this His great mercy and goodness, and of their redemption in Christ 
Jesus, His beloved Son, our Lord, and are now ready to profess the 
same before the congregation. 


(Then the l\Iinister turning to the Children, shall say:) 
And as for you, my dear children, both sons and daughters, ye 
must also give thanks and praise to God, that He hath blessed you 
so highly from your birth and laptisn1, through your parents, spon- 
sors, and friends (who now at this hour are presenting you to God 
and to His congregation), and beseech llim that lIe may continue 
to bless you, if so be that ye renlain faithful, and grow and increase 
in faith. 
I exhort you therefore, through Jesus Christ, that ye fulfil with 
willing mind that which it becometh you to do, and that ye give an 
answer to the questions which I shall put to you, not only with an 
audible voice, but also ,vith a devout mind, and in the fear of God the 
Lord, ,vho is a witness and a judge of your thoughts, resolves, words, 
and promises. 
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(Then the l\linister shall hold an) 
Examination in tIle clliej Points of the Christian Faith. 
(After this Examination the l\Iinister shall proceed as follows :) 
1\ly dear Children! 
Now that ye have proved ho,v that ye have been sufficiently and 
suitably instructed in the alone saving truth of the Word of God, ye 
shall solemnly declare also at this time, before God and this congre- 
gation, that ye have not only heard this doctrine from your teacher, 
Lut are ready to profess it as your own faith before God and man; 
and that ye are willing to affirm, and to keep as your o,vn vow, the 
vow which was made for you at holy baptism. Let, then, the con- 
gregation hear you make, with de\?out and joyful heart, your confes- 
sion, such as the universal Christian Church hath professed at all 
times, and all true believers have sealed in life and death, and so de- 
voutly say after me, 
I believe in God the Father Almighty, &c. 
(to the end of the Apostles' Creed, the Children repeating each sen- 
tence after the l\Iinister.) 
(Then shall the l\Iinister go on to say:) 
lJlinis ter. Do ye now profess, before the face of the living God, this 
our Christian faith, and will ye abide therein, and order your whole 
life accordingly, and die therein? 
Cltildren. Yea, so we will, with all our heart, by the help of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 
1Jlinister and People. Amen. 
1Jlinister. Do ye renounce the devil, with all his ,yorks and ways? 
Do Je renounce the world, with all its pomps and vanities? Do ye 
renounce all fleshly lusts and desires, so that ye will not allow them 
to have dominion over you, nor yourselves serve the law which is in 
your members? 
Cllildren. Yea, we renounce them all. 
lJlinister and People. Amen. 
1Jlinister. Do ye then vow that ye will give up yourselves to obey 
Christ, and henceforth to live and to do according to your faith and 
profession, and faithfully to keep what ye here have promised? 
Cltildren. Yea, so we will, by the grace and help of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 
11Iinister and People. Amen. 
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JJlinister. On this your profession and vow, I receive you, in virtue 
of my office as ordained l\Iinister of the 'V ord of God, and in the face 
of this congregation, into the full communion of the Church, and 
bestow upon you all the rights, benefits, and gifts which our Lord 
Jesus Christ hath ,yon and given to the faithful members of His con- 
gregation; and I do this in the name of God the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost! Ämen. 
Cltoir and People. Amen. 
1Jlinister. J{neel down and receive the blessing of the Lord. 
(Then laying his hand on the head of each Child he shall say:) 
Receive ye the 110ly Ghost, 
A guard and shield from all evil, 
'rhe strength and help to all good, 
From the gracious hand of the :Father, and the Son, and the 1101y 
Ghost. An1en. 
Cltoir. Alnen. Amen. Amen. 


(Or this :) 
God the Father, the Son, and the 110ly Ghost give thee His grace, 
a guard and shield from all evil, the strength and help to all good, 
for the precious merit's sake of our only Saviour Jesus Christ. Amen. 
Cltoir. Amen. Amen. Amen. 


(\Vhile the Confirmation is proceeding, the Choir shall sing tIle 
following: ) 
Receive ye the Holy Ghost, 
A guard and shield from all evil, 
'The strength and help to all good, 
}i'rom the gracious hand of the Father, and the Son, and the I-Ioly 
Ghost. Amen. 
Cltoir. Amen. Amen. Amen. 
.ðIinister. Let us pray. 
o Lord J esu Christ, Son of Goel, who hast said, "If ye who are 
evil know how to give good gifts to your children, ho,v much 1110re 
will your Heavenly Father give I1is 110ly Spirit to them that ask 
IIinl ; " and, "If two of you shnll agree on earth as touching anything 
that they shall ask, it shall be done for them of my Father which is 
in heaven: " ,ve pray Thee, strengthen these children with Thy Holy 
Spirit, that they may ever remain in the obedience of Thy gospeJ, tl1at 
they may manfully fight against sin, the ,vorld, and the devil, nor 
grieve the 110ly Spirit, nor wound Thy floly Church by any offence 
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of theirs; but that their lives may serve to Thy praise, to their own 
sal ration, and the bettering of others, as Thou hast ordered and also 
hast promised us. Amen. 


(Or this:) 
o Lord God, Heavenly Father, who through Thine unspeakable 
wisdom and righteousness hast hidden the mystery of Thy kingdom 
from the wise of this world, and hast manifested it to babes, we all 
give Thee hearty thanks for Thy great goodness, by which Thou hast 
enabled these children to come to such excellent knowledge, tllat they 
have not only believed fron1 their hearts, but also confessed with their 
mouths, Thy Son Jesus Christ, and the truth of the Gospel: we 
humbly and earnestly beseech Thee t11at Thou wouldest further en- 
lighten and strengthen their hearts and minds through Thy Holy 
Spirit, that they being gifted with true and lively faith, with the fear 
of God and with stedfastness, also having a good understanding in all 
spiritual things, may more and more proceed from day to day in all 
that is good for their salvation, and also may bring forth the fruits of 
faith and love to the honour of Thy holy Name, and therein con- 
tinually and victoriously abide until that day when all they that have 
fought well and manfully shall receive the crown of righteousness 
through Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our Lord, who with Thee anù the 
Holy Ghost Ii veth and reigneth world ,vithout end. Amen. 
(Then the l\finister, turning to the Congregation, shall say:) 
Beloved in the Lord! 
Ye have heard with your own ears the good and Christian profession 
and vow made by these chilùren: and inasmuch as prayer hath been 
offered up for them by the whole Church, it is certain that the Lord 
will accept such prayer, made in His Name; and accordingly these 
c11ildren may be duly admitted, with all other faithful people, to the 
supper of Jesus Christ. It will be then your part and duty to a
- 
knowledge them as dear children of God in Christ Jesus, as your 
brethren, nearest of kin, as joint heirs with yourselves and with the 
Lord. 'Vherefore I con1mend them most earnestly to Jour keeping, 
that ye maJ be ready to sho,v them everJ Christian service and love, 
in body and soul, through Christ our Lord. Amen. 
(After this a I-Iymn shall be sung. The following verse is usually 
chosen, "Lass mich dein sein und bleiben " : 
Let n1e be Thine for ever, 
Thou good and faithful Lord! 
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Nor world nor sin me sever 
From Thee and Thy dear 'V ord : 
I{eep me, 0 Lord, and raise me 
With Thine own arm; then I 
With heart and mind will praise Thee, 
Through all eternity.) 
(Then the l\Iinister shall say:) 
The God of peace sanctify you throughly, and may your whole spirit 
and soul and body be preserved blameless until the coming of our 
Lord Jesus Christ! Faithful is He who calleth you, who also will do 
it. Amen. 
Choir. Amen. Amen. Amen. 


II. The Order of Confirmation, as agreed upon fo'}> tlte German 
Congregation at Jerusalem. 
(A }1yn1n shall be sung by the People, after 1vhich the l\Iinister shan 
say: ) 
Our help cometh from the Lord: who hath made heaven and earth. 
Dearly beloved in the Lord! 
Ye see here before you these children, fellow-heirs with us in Christ, 
and by holy baptism grafted into the body of Christ and received into 
His Church. They have been, since that time, frequently reminded 
of the baptismal covenant, instructed in the discip1ine of the Gospe], 
and of late fully taught the Christian doctrine of salvation. They 
desire now to be received into its fullest communion, as true soldiers 
of Christ, and to participate in all the graces which the Lord promises 
to His faithful people in llis Holy Communion; and as a sure witness 
of this their godly desire, they offer now to give account of their faith 
publicly before God and this Christian congregation, and to renew by 
a solemn vow and profession the covenant into which they entered in 
baptism, to the end that they may be presented to the Bishop, and 
allowed to receive the blessing of the Church given through his hands, 
and then be admitted to the Iioly Communion, as the seal of such vow 
and blessing. 
"Therefore I exhort you al1, in the name of God, that you will give 
heed to this examination, and to the testimony which they are about 
to give of their faith, with an attentive and devout mind. 
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And as for you, my dear Children, I exhort you no,v, to give with 
a11 readiness account of that which you have learnt, with good confi- 
dence and lively faith in your dear Saviour and l\Iediator, who hath 
I promised, saying, "Lo! I am with you alway, even unto the end of 
the world." 


(Then the 1\linister shall hold an) 
Examination. 
(This being concluded, he shall go on to say:) 
1\Iy dear Children! &c., as above, unto the end of the service. 
(After which shall follow the Order of Confirmation, according to the 
English Prayer-book, beginning ,vith "Our help is in the Name 
of the Lord," &c. unto tbe end.) 
Bishop. Our help is in the Name of the Lord: 
Answer. Who hath made heaven and earth. 
Bishop. Blessed be the Name of the Lord: 
Answer. Henceforth, world ,vithout end. 
Bishop. Lord, hear our prayers. 
Answer. And let our cry come unto Thee. 
The Bisllop. Let us pray. 
Almighty and eY'erliving God, ,vho hast vouchsafed to regenerate 
these Thy servants by water and the Holy Ghost, and hast given 
unto them forgiveness of all their sins; strengthen them, we beseech 
Thee, 0 Lord, with the Holy Ghost the Comforter, and daily increase 
in them Thy manifold gifts of grace; the spirit of wisdom and un- 
derstanding; the spirit of counsel and ghostly strength; the spirit of 
knowledge and true godliness; and fill them, 0 Lord, with the spirit 
of Thy holy fear, now and for ever. Amen. 
(Then all of them in order kneeling before the Bishop, he shall lay his 
hand upon the head of everyone severally, saying:) 
Defend, 0 Lord, this Thy servant, ,vith thy heavenly grace, that 
He may continue Thine for ever, and daily increase in Thy Holy Spirit 
more and more, until he come into Thy everlasting kingdom. Amen 
(Then shall the Bishop say:) 
The Lord be with you. 
Anslt'er. And with Thy spirit. 
(And all kneeling down, the Bishop shall add:) 
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Let us pray. 
Our Father which art in heaven, hallowed be Thy Name. Thy 
J{ingdom come. Thy 'Vill be done on earth, as it is in heaven. Give 
us this day our daily bread. And forgive us our trespasses, as we 
forgive them that trespass against us. And lead us not into tempt- 
ation; but deliver us from evil. Amen. 


(An d this Collect:) 
Almighty and everliving God, ,vho makest us both to will and to 
do those things that be good and acceptable unto Thy Divine l\Iajesty; 
,ve make our humble supplications unto Thee for these Thy servants, 
upon ,vhom (after the example of 'flly holy Apostles) we have now 
laid our hands, to certify them (by this sign) of Thy favoured gracious 
goodness towards them. Let Thy FatherJy hand, we beseech Thee, 
ever be. over them. Let Thy Iloly Spirit ever be 'with them, and so 
lead then1 in the knowledge and obedience of Thy tV' ord, that in the 
end they may obtain everlasting life, through our Lord Jesus Christ, 
w110 ,vith Thee and the Holy Ghost liveth and reigneth, ever one God, 
,vorld without end. Amen. 
o Almighty Lord and everlasting God, vouchsafe, ,ve beseech 
Thee, to direct, sanctify, and govern both our hearts and bodies in the 
,vays of Thy laws, and in the works of Thy commandments; that 
through Thy most mighty protection both here and ever we may be 
preserved in body and soul, through our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. Amen. 


(Then the Bishop shall bless them, saying thus :) 
The blessing of God Almighty, the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, be upon you, and remaiu ,vith JOu for ever. Amen. 
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TO TILE SECO
D BOOI{ (TILE CO
STITUTIOX). 


NOTE C. p. 142. 


THE mSTORY OF THE 20TH ARTICLE IN TIlE ENGLISH ARTICLES OF 
RELIGION. 


THE words quoted, ,vith which the 20th Article at present begins (in 
the Latin text, "Habet Ecclesia ritus statuendi jus et in fidei contro- 
versiis auctoritatem "), are not in the authentic Latin copy which bears 
the original signatures of the bishops in the Synod of 1562, when 
the Articles of Edward VI. ,vere definitely settled; nor in the docu- 
t ment of the Convocation of 1571, also signed by the bishops: nor are 
, they found in the English editions of J ugg and Cawood, of 1563; nor 
, in the Latin and English editions published under the direction of 
bishop Jmvel in 1571. They are first found in the Latin edition of 
,y olfe in 1571, and occasionally in subsequent editions until the time 
of archbishop Laud, ,vho had them inserted in all the authorized copies. 
Laud was beheaded: the r
publican Revolution overthrew the whole 
Church: the Restoration ratified and reestablished this spurious text 
of the Article. The Revolution of 1689, which introduced real con- 
stitutionalliberty, made that text practically a dead letter, ,vhich cir- 
cumstance may explain the fact, that its spuriousness has never been 
made, either at that period, or subsequently, the subject of discussion. 
The key to the whole insertion is in the reu1arkable addition made 
in 'Y olfe's edition of 1563, in which that clause first appeared. There, 
namely, are added the following words of the royal sanction: "Quibus 
omnibus articulis Serenissima Princeps Elizabeth, &c., PER SEIPSAU 
prius lectis et examinatis, Regiunl suum assensum præbuit." 
The late dean of Bristol, Dr. John Lamb, to whom we owe the do- 
cumentary proof of this curious transaction (in his book, "An histo- 
rical Account of the Thirty-nine Articles, from their first Promulga- 
tion in 1553 to their final Establishment in 1571," 1829, 4to.), shows 
(p. 33.) tl).at the copy of the Articles, as decreed in the Convocation 
of 1562, remained with the Queen for about a year, during ,vbich 
period the clause was added by Her l\lajesty. I have no doubt it was 
done in counciJ, through the ready instrumentality of Cecil, but that it 
emanated fronl her own individual will. She ,vas resolved to govern 
the Churcb, at least as much as the Pope bad done. 
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TO THE THIRD BOOI( (TIlE CHURCH LITURGY). 


NOTE D. p. 173. 


'YORKS ON THE ENGLISH CHURCH, AND ON LITURGIES IN GENERAL, 
REFERRED TO. 


FOR the text of tbe English Liturgies, I have used tbe second (more 
correct) edition of the Rev. TVilliam Keeling's "Liturgiæ Britannicæ" 
(1851, in which the Thirty-nine Articles are omitted) and the 
"Reliquiæ Liturgicæ" of the Rev. Peter Hall (in 5 vols. Bath, 1847). 
As to the Liturgies of the Scotch Episcopal Church, I have compared 
the text reprinted in the 
'Fragmenta Liturgica " of the same author 
(1848), with the "Office for the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, 
with a preliminary Dissertation," by the Rev. John Skinner (Aber- 
deen, 1807, 8vo.), son of bishop Skinner, author of the "Eccle.. 
siastical I-Iistory of Scotland," with ,vhich ,york that of l\Iacrie 
is to be compared. I have obtained much information as to the rather 
obscure history of this text from the" Address to the l\Iembers of 
the Episcopal Church in Scotland by a Layman" (supposed to be Lord 
l\Iedwyn, a Scotch judge), kindly cOlnmunicated to me by the Right 
lIon. W. Gladstone. Daniel's text is, on the ,vhole, very correct, and the 
arrangement sensible: but the relation of the Scotch and American 
Communion Services to each other cannot be made out of it with ex- I 
actness. Upon the Liturgy of the Episcopal Church in the United 
States, I have used the edition of Brownell (1823, 4to.), with a learned 
commentary: upon the Hymn-book, the most recent editions pub- 
lished in Pennsylvania and New York. The distinguished historicalj 
,york of the Right Rev. Bishop 1Vilberforce, alluded to in the con- 
cluding chapter, is entitled, "I-listory of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in America" (1844 ; 2nd edition, 1845, 8vo.). As to the. 
Constitutional Law of the Church of England, the works of the I 
Rev. '\Villiam Goode, referred to, bear the titles: "The Doctrine 
of the Church of England on Non-Episcopal Ordination" (Nov. 
1851, 8vo.) : and, " A Reply to the Bishop of Exeter's second Arraign- 
ment of his l\Ietropolitan" (1852). As to the term "Church of 
Scotland" in the Lvth Canon, see his "Reply to Archdeacon Churton," 
&c., and, generally, the recent new edition of " The Rule of Faith." 
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I take this opportunity of apologizing for not quoting more accu- 
rately the rare book mentioned when treating of the German Service 
of Confirmation as "the Austrian Agenda of 1571." I possessed 
a fine copy of this most spirited and very rare Liturgy of Austria 
under the Ens, printed at Linz, in 1571, and known as being prin- 
cipally the work of Chrytæus. I have made more use of this 
Agenda than of any other in my" Gesang- und Gebetbuch" of 18--16 : 
but I must have lent it since to one of my literary friends who 
take an interest in my very complete collection of ancient and modern 
Agenda and Hymn-books (about 500 volumes), and that friend must 
have forgotten to return it. It is probably the only copy of this rare 
book in England. 
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I CAN assure you, my Christian Friends and my enlightened 
Judges, it is ,,,ith the greatest diffidencp that I venture to ad- 
dress you in my own defence, and claim your protection and 
interference. Not that I have any nlisgiving as to your justice 
and fairness, when you kno,v the real state of the case: nor is 
the case in itself a difficult one; but it is prejudged. My book 
has been taken a\vay from me, because the very existence of a 
Ron1an Hippolytus is doubted; and I am thought an apocry- 
phal person, because, most of my other works being lost, this, 
which bears so unequivocal a proof of my having been a Roman, 
is said to be "Titten by anyone rather than by me. In like 
n1anner, my book is not studied, because it seems doubtful ,vho 
wrote it; and the authorship is doubtful, merely because it is 
not studied. There are other and deeper reasons for my diffi- 
dence, which I 'viII tell you by and by. 
Under these circumstances, I kno"
 of no better ,vay than to 
throw myself upon your indulgence, and to tell you with Chris- 
tian frankness what has happened to me. I \vant encouragement 
at your hands; for I am a stranger and an ill-used man, and I 
feel perplexed and despondent. 
Some time ago the Spirit moved me to go to Lugdunuln, once 
the seat of lny blessed master Irenæus, in order to examine on 
tIle spot the strange stories I had heard of his flock, and of the 
doctrine of his successor, now Inen1ber of that saIne body of 
suburban bishol)S and parish priests and deacons of Rome, to 
which I once belonged. But hearing that my book, the \vork 
of nl)" life, had been published here as the con1position of Origen, 
I hastcncd to this country. 
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No\v, consider first \vhat interest I have at stake in this cause. 
I appear before you to reclaim lny property, that is to say, all I 
ever possessed, save and except Iny good conscience. For when 
I speak of my property, I mean, not only the book which I wrote 
\vith great labour, and out of 10\Te to God-loving men, such as 
you are, but also my reputation as a scholar and learned divine; 
and last, though not least, Iny good Christian name in history. 
And the reason of all this is, that n1Y yery existence as a pres- 
byter at Rome and as bishop of Portus is questioned, or rather 
given up altogether, in his country at least. It is doubted 
whether I, IIippolytus, ever \vas bishop of Portus and lived at 
ROIne; and I aln doolned to hear these doubts thrown out, after 
baving led a long, and not only a laborious, but also a highly 
honoured, life in the city which was then the metropolis of the 
,vorld, and in the Inidst o
 inquisitive foreigners flowing to Portus 
froin the East and West; after having enjoyed a literary repu... 
tation unequalled in l1lY Churcll, and after having sealed my faith 
by confessing Christ during a cruel persecution. 
So much for the paranIount Ï1nportance of the case to Inyself. 
Then look at the injustice and partiality \vhich apparently have 
been sho\vn in the proceedings. An ingenious man COlnes fro1l1 
the Gauls, and requests a very learned body of men to allow a 
book discovered by him to be printed by the press of the uni- 
versity under Origen's naine. Now, had they read the book, 
these Dlen, I think, could not have helped seeing that it lnust 
have been written at ROlne, and by a man in authority resident 
there. Moreover Origen, nIY illustrious Alexandrian friend, 
never said that he had cOlnpo
ed a book ,vith such a title, or 
on such a subject; nor has any body else ever said it of him, so 
far as I can learn. On the other hand, aU the ancient authors 
antll'ecords of ecclesiastical history \vhich have COine down to you 
narne Ine, I am assured, as the author of a \vork with that title; 
and one of thenl gives you a pretty good account of it. Those 
learned Incn, therefore, knowing, of course, all this, ought in 
fairness, as it 8ppears to )}}e, to have called UpOll the ingcniou
 
Celt to prove to theln ,vhy they should believe an uuknown, and 
probably ignorant copyist, rather than an the records of an- 
tiquity, and their own illlpartial jurlgnlcnt. But they did 
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nothing of the sort. For, to judge from the preface which the 
editor has prefixed to this book in the language of the ROlnans, 
either they did not ask him to satisfy their minds 011 this point, 
or he satisfied them \vith reasons kno\vn to himself, but unkno\vn 
to the rest of the ,vorld, and to me certainly quite impenetrable 
Now I do not quarrel \vith the1l1 for this exceeding courtesy 
towards the Gallic editor. But I do not find the same extended 
to n1yself. On the contrary, whenever I come for,vard and put 
in Iny claÏ1n as Hippolytus, presbyter of the Church of ROlue 
and bishop of Portus, they say, I am 110t one person, but two 
I or three, and nobody kno,vs \vho and what I anI. 
Still I was not discouraged at first. I said, these Inen \vill 
judge such a case as 111en of the la\v, according to la\v. I have 
in my favour t\vo clear principles of that R01l1an civilla\v, \vhich, 
I understand, ahnost all nations have followed, and ackno\vledge 
at least as ratio scripta, that is, comn1011 sense put in \vritil1g. 
Now, I said, they will, I aln sure, think it fair to judge the case 
of a Roman Father by the principles of the Roman la,v. Con- 
sequently they will ackno\vledge the jus postlÙninii, according to 
I which a ROlnan is allo\ved to return to his home without any 
, further proof of his right: why, then, should not I in this 
1nanner claim nlY fonner existence? Besides, as a Roman, I 
further say, Ubi invenio vindico, "\Vhere I find my p-roperty 
I seize it; leaving the man in \vhose possession I find it to 
recover damages, if he can, froln hiln who made it over to hil11. 
Seeing, ho\vever, that they would not accept the principles 
of Roman jurisprudence, I addressed theln as scholars and 
divines. Accordingly, I am ready, I said, to give you a full 
account of the book, and to sho\y you that I have referred ill 
it to other acknowledged ,yorks of mine: and, if you listen to 
me, you \vill soon understand that I n1ust have written it (as I 
\Vas universally said to have done), and that nobody at that tinle 
could 11ave thought of \vriting it, except lnyself. Now \vhat 
answer did they give Ine to this? They said, they \vould rather, 
as English custom allo\ved thenl to do, move the previous q ues- 
tion, and first satisfy their minds that there was a luan of that 
nan1e, bishop of POl'tus and presbyter of ROHle, nay, whether 
at that time there was any llippolytus in the 'Ve:stern Church, 
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or, if so, whether there were not nlore than one. You nlaintain 
unequivocally (they added) that you were bishop of Portus near 
Rome, and lived at ROIne: you therefore leave us no power of 
saying on your behalf that you might possibly be Hippolytus,. 
and even the author of this work, but that you lived in Arabia. 
You are determined to be a Roman, and a bishop and a pres- 
byter at the same time: and we lnust demur to this for more 
than one reaSOIl. 
IIereupon, I said to myself, if this had happened at Ronle, I 
should have called it not dealing quite fairly with a Father, who 
surely ought to have some presumption of his existence in his 
favour: at all events there is in it none of that courtesy which 
has been shown towards the Gallic editor. 
Still I feel I should have overcome these difficulties, if the 
cause had not been prejudged Dlore than a hundred years ago. 
It is not the mistake or" this Frenchman that has prejudiced the 
nlinds of those learned men of yours against me. There are 
111any among them, who are fully convinced that Origen neither 
\vrote the book nor could have written it. But why is this con- 
viction of no avail to nle 
 Alas! there is an old caluuluy against 
lTIe, originating in a hasty word altered by a learned Protestant 
\vriter, which unfortunately was taken up by some celebrated 
French priest of that time. And, again, that hasty word (which 
a t the beginning I could not understand) is the consequence of 
lTIOre than a thousand years of lies. For, soon after I died, people I 
began to make of my simple but true story a poetical but lying 
legend, upon which in the barbarous ages everyone improved I 
as he pleased. Learned rogues wrote silly or deceitful books 
under my nalTIe, and learned fools believed them to be genuine. 
Thus it caIne to pass, that the learned nlen of those countries 
\vhere I once lived, being disabled from dealing honestly \vith his- 
torical truth, and fronl caning a fable a fable and a lie a lie, tried 
to reconcile all the nursery-tales and fictions which had been 
brought for\vard and credited during those dark ages. This, 
as you see, \vas simply betraying truth; for you cannot believe 
fahl
s, wit.hout disbelieving the h'uth to \vhich they are opposed. 
']'hus, by laying do\yn that there must have been two or three 
flippolytuses, they lost the only realilippolytus: and I am he. 
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'Vho can tell which \vas which? said one person. But another 
said, he had a guess. There lnight be some truth in the old 
report, that the Hippolytus who lived in the tilne of Alexander 
Severus was bishop of Portus: for almost all the authors who 
mentioned him, said so. But why should not this be Aden in 
Arabia, which was called the Port of the Romans, or the Rornan 
Port î This man of course did not advert to the circumstance, 
that my hOlne was never so called, but unequivocally the Port 
of Rome, or Portus near Rome: still less did he mind all the 
absurdities he involved himself in by compounding between 
truth and fable, or the doubt which he threw upon history. 
So said those Gallic priests, about 150 years ago. Not long 
afterwards came an English divine, and made the matter ,vorse. 
He positively asserted, as if it were a settled point, that I \vas a 
native of Arabia, and a bishop of that remote Eastern country, 
.. and that this \vas all anyone could know about me personally. 
Now he certainly was a very learned man, and a dean besides: 
and he enjoys in this country so high a reputation, that it is to 
his book, I understand, that those in your country, \vho \vant to 
know what people once thought on these subjects of ancient 
Christian criticism, now recur. However that may be, it is clear 
that what has prejudged my case is not \vhat the Gallic editor 
has said, but that old unconscionable judgment, based upon a 
conjecture; and that this conjecture again ,vas based upon 
fables and lies, which sprang from a neglect of true historical 
criticism, and from a want of faith in truth, not to say a con- 
tempt of truth. 
Now I ask you, whether, with alllny feeling of my innocence, 
and with all my confidence in your natural fairness, I can be 
very hopeful of success. I have chosen this day as being Iny 
anniversary, and as having been celebrated thus 1 by many a 
Christian sou], for lllore than sixteen centuries: and I should 
like you to listen to me through a good part of it with attention. 
But you have no tilne. At the utmost, you can only give n1e 
two hours - two short hours, to undo the work of centuries, to 
remove unfavourable opinions so deeply rooted in the minds of 
your learned Inen, to counteract the effect of a verdict invested 
in their eyes \vith the sanction of ages, and to overcome, what is 
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my Inost forn1Ïdable enemy, your indifference! Instead of being 
taken on my word for \vhat I am recorded to be, I am expected 
to prove my own existence, as being the real and only Hippo- 
lytus, the bishop of Portus and the presbyter of Rome and the 
author of this book, for which in particular I am come to clailu 
your protection. But, to speak the truth with Christian since- 
l
ity, you do not care \vhether I exist or not, 110r \vhat I said or 
said not. For the truth of this frank assertion, and the justice 
of Iny complaint of hardship, let me. appeal to yourselves. I 
know, you are enlightened, and generally well infonned men; 
and many of you deeply read in ecclesiastical antiquity. But, 
first, have you not C0111e to this place with a vague notion that I 
am an apocryphal person? No\v you must have a n1isgiving 
about trusting an apocryphal Inan \vith a disputed authorship. 
You n1ight endanger t4e àuthority of a book declared authentic 
and ilnportal1t, and your o,vn like\vise. Besides, I fear, n1any 
of you are COlne to this place with a feeling that it is of no great 
consequence \vhat the truth of the matter may be at last. 
Such being IllY case, I hope, during the t\VO short hours al- 
10,ved for my defence, you \vill1isten to Ine attentively, as being 
a deeply injured man, and that, hearing Ine for the first tilne on 
this day, you will not be satisfied till you have sifted my case 
thoroughly. Above all, I trust you win not forget that we are 
searching for trut.h, for historical and religious truth; and I can 
prove to you that the case you have to investigate is connected I 
\"Îth the most important subjects on ,vhich it is given to man to I 
llleditate, and last, not least, with your highest practical interests. I 
I clailn no copyright; I appe
l to no point of la\v; I call upon you, 
to investigate truth, and truth very important for your present I 
and fu ture wellbeing. I 
I have not concealed from you the weighty causes of Iny diffi- 
dence, which sOllletin1es grows into despondency. But I shouldl 
be more sorry still, if I had to fear you ,vould imagine that this 
despondency is founded upon any doubt as to your competency 
for finding out the truth, or as to your justice towards strangers. 
I kno\v that you possess all the Dleans requisite for investigating 
a 
istorical fact, and fo
 distinguishing betwe
n good and ?ad l ' 
eVIdence. I kno\v, besIdes, that you are the faIrest ofn1en, kInd 
I 
I 
, 
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to foreigners, and generous to all who in distress appeal to you. 
l\Iy only misgiving is this, that, having for a long time deferred 
aU these questions and inquiries to some learned bodies, one of 
which is apparently inclined the other \vay, and having, in the 
midst of so many more practical avocations, no time and little 
inclination to trouble yourselves about ,vhat the old Fathers said 
or did or \vere, you Inay decline to judge my case, as one which 
ought to be judged by those ,,'hose office it is to read the old 
Fathers. 


Hear, then, ll1Y reasons, \vhy it is by you, my Christian 
Friends, that I wish to be judged in preference to all others. 
l\Iy case is a very sill1ple one, if you divest it of theological terms 
and subtleties. To be \vell understood, all that it delnands is, 
that spirit of fairness, and that conlnlon sense, for ,,-hich all na- 
tions give you credit, and for \vhich I see you are indeed entitled 
to be praised. I perceive that whatever you really care for, and 
take in hand as a nation, you soon nlaster, ho\vever difficult the 
task may be; and then handle it \vith great wisdom and superior 
judgment, and carry out your decision with unrivalled energy 
and perseverance. I have traversed Romanized Gau], and seen 
learned but distracted Gennany. In both countries I have met 
with nluch to adnlire and praise: but in that \yhich must depend 
upon practical \visdom and judgment, I have found nothing 
worthy to be cOlnpared to your national doings. I ha,'e seen 
your shores, and your Inagnificent river \vith the forest of masts 
upon it, leaving far behind it all I ever beheld in sailing up the 
Tiber from Portus to in1perial Rome; I have admired the great 
palaces and dOlues along its banks; I have \vandered through this 
nletropolis, larger and nlore populous than Rome ever ,vas; and, 
finally, I have beheld the Crystal Palace, which is not unequal 
to the vast buildings raised from time to time on the Campus 

lartius, and that display of peaceful art and industry, \yhich 
exhibits so striking a contrast to our sho\vs of military trophies 
and our bloody games in the alnphitheatre. Yet I confess to 
you \vith perfect sincerity, that, though I do justice to such 
works, to your cities and your ch nrches, your iron roads and 
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your steal11il1g ships, there is sOlllething which I admirf much 
more than all this; because I have ahvays thought the cause 
more worthy of admiration than the effect, and held the moving 
principle higher than any special manifestation and application 
of it. What I admire Inost alnong you, is what I consider to 
be your great and lasting monument in the history of the world. 
You have created a commonwealth, where t\VO things are united 
\vhich that great pagan, Tacitus, thought irreconcilable, liberty 
and government. And if I search into the nature, origin, and 
growth of this your commonwealth, I find it to be the fruit of 
true Christian principles, of Christian self-government and 
mercy. All that striking order and energy which reign in this 
country, all the wisdom and zeal of your senators and areopa- 
gitic j uùges, the general respect for the law among the people, 
as wen as all those gr
at and mighty external works \vhich 
people admire so much, seem to me to originate in your truly 
public, and, let me say, Christian spirit. For Christianity is 
intended to establish law and seÌf-government, first in every 
individual, next in domestic life, and in public society. Chris.. 
tianity is to convince people of the eternal love of God, and 
to make them love their fello\v-creatures as brethren, in order 
to enable them, through such love, to erect a godlike, rational, 
and just, and consequently a free commonwealth. Wherever, 
therefore, I find the forms of public liberty, I inquire first.. 
whether the people have the law in themselves; \vhether there 
be in the
, individually, liberty, which is self-government, and 
charity, \vhich is lTIutual faith: and where I find that to be the 
case, I kno\v from history and my own experience that it is the 
work of Christianity. Now \vith you this is so, evidently. 
And this reminds me of the strange words which I was I 
obliged to hear from the present successor of the blessed 
Irenæus 2 when I told him, after a short visit, that I intended 
to go to England and to live some time among you. " I beg 
your pardon," he said, " for speaking thus freely to one, who 
asserts himself to be, and who (1 am most willing to believe) is, 
not only a colleague of Illine, a cardinal, but also as such is so 
infinitely my senior, and stands before me indisputably as the 
Dean of the Sacred College. 3 But I lnust confess to you, that, 
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after all that has C0111e to pass in thaf island during these last three 
hundred years, and all t.hat they have done lately to a colleague 
of ours, it appears strange to me that you should wish to go to 
England. You say you are anxious to know \vhat these Pro- 
testants really are; and I understand you were ahvays very 
inquisitive: but you have only to look at what they did in the 
ages ,vhen their priests ,vere united ,,?ith us, and to compare it 
with what they have achieved since their separation, during 
these last three hundred years, in order to know what to think 
of their Christianity. The ages in \vhich our Churches \vere 
united produced alnong theln saints like yourself, and covered 
the face of their country with u1agnificent ten1ples; but since 
they separated from us, ,,,hat have they given to the ,vorId 
save 1110nC)T-lnaking Inen of business, and egotistical stateslnen, 
and what have they reared except factories and cotton-lnills? "4 
Then he ,vent on exalting aU that the great Roman Catholic 
nations had done, and lalnenting how low you \vere sunk; and 
finally he tried to frighten n1e by saying, he kne\v through his 
infallible reporters and their friends in high places, that the 
Exhibition would be the signal for revolution and murder. 
But, doubting 111uch of what he said, I persisted in n1Y re- 
solution, and canle over to your country. And here I see that 
you have indeed erected 11108t wonderful factories and cotton- 
mills; but you do not n1ake the poor people, n1en and 'V0111en 
and children, ,york in then1 on Sundays, as the GauJs do in their 
country. You have, like then1, labourers and mechaniês, aspir- 
ing to better their condition; but yours prefer \vorking, and 
quietly associating together, to the luaking of revolutions, and 
plunging others and thelnselves into misery. You l1ave ragged 
children: but you clothe and educate theln for useful \vork, 
instead of enlisting theln as soldiers to k111 theil' fellow-citizens; 
and they like learning to read and to ,vork, rather than luaking 
an atten1pt to convulse society by their votes, and to subvert 
order by arms. Your lnetropolis is not a monumental town, 
like a part of theirs: but your Inonument is :your COlnlnon.. 
wealth. I Inust apply to you as a nation, what you say in your 
great basilica on the tOlnb of the great architect who raised it: 
" Si rnonumentuJn ref)lllris circulllspice." You have raised, Itl 
VOL. JI. T 
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those three hundred years, that \vell-balanced cOInlnolHvea1th to 
,,-hich I have already alluded, and you have established and 
maintained such a sanctuary of liberty as even our fathers did 
not possess in the great and glorious tÏ1nes of the llepublic. 
You have known ho\v to unite freedoln \vith order, popular 
rights \vith a national aristocracy and hereditary monarchy, 
,vhich union, our great heathen prophet Cicero said, ,vould, if 
ever it could be brought to pass, form the most perfect of govern- 
n1ents. 5 This great monument, \vhich you have erected, 1 adn1ire 
nlore than all those outêr ,yorks of civilization of which other 
people think you are so proud, not only as men of your race, 
but as Christians, and, I an1 bound to add, as Protestants. You 
have just sho,vn to the world the practical effect of the principle 
on which your social arrangenlents are based. People on the 
Continent believed (or _ tried to Inake others believe) that the 
gathering of so many hundreds of thousands of your working 
and labouring Inen round the spectacle of the Great Exhibitio
1 
,vould be the signal, if not of falnine and pestilence, certainly of 
re\'olution and bloodshed. But I have seen them surround their 
queen with respectful affection: and, far froln any disturbance 
taking place, good-\vill and good-hulnour and plenty never havp 
reigned nlore paramount any \vhere than during these months 
alnong you. N O\V \vhen I ask nlyself, how long JOU have pos- 
sessed this liberty and enjoyed this peace and tranquillity, I 
cannot help relnarking that you o\ve it all to that godly refol'1u' 
you began to rnake of Christianity about three hundred years I 
ago. Nor is this an isolated instance: for I find that more 01'1 
less it is so every\vhere; ana I kno,v only too \vell \vhat I have 
seen in France, and \vhat I have credibly heard here of the statel 
of Iny native country. In fralning your Constitution, you have, 
only applied \vith consistency and success to politics the great 
principle of Protestantisln, nalnely, self-responsibility. FOl I 
liberty is self-government, and self-govertunent is in1possiblE! 
,vithout the principle of moral self-responsibility being thE 
active popular principle of faith. The. great \vork of you 1 
Refonnation is the State herself, and the progress of societ) 
. by refonn, and 110t by revolution, and this I find prevalell 
only in Protestant countries. 
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This, then, being the ilnpression your nation and country 
have made upon me, you cannot doubt of my entire confidence 
in your cOlnpetency as ,veIl as in your justice. Every thing 
seems to depend upon this, \vhether I succeed in overcon1ing 
your disheartening indifference, and in interesting you in thp 
truth involved in my case. I have a hope I shall succeed, aç; 
soon as you convince yourselves that it is not so n1uch Iny per- 
sonal case, as that of truth, and therefore your own; as soon as 
you perceive ho\v intimately it is connected with the earliest 
development of that pure evangelical faith, to \vhich JOu ding 
with such instinctive earnestness and ardour. 

Iy only difficulty, then, at last, is that you have no titue for 
such matters. I confess that there are many circumstances 
which inspire me with hope also on this point. For you have 
evidently becolne more aware in these latter tÌ1nes than you 
were before, that it is necessary for you to take the religious 
question, the question of your fai th, in to your O\Vll hands; and 
I kno\v that, as soon as you do this, you will foHow np all those 
studies and inquiries with ,vhich I and 111Y book are connected, 
and about ,vhich I must speak to you in my defence. 
But still, as matters stand at present, those \vhose good 
opinions I anl desirous of deserving, and wholn I ,vish to stir 
up to SOlne COlnmon inquiry respecting the past, present, and 
future, think very little of us, the old Fathers, and least of aU 
of Ine, \"hom their learned men in authority have given up, and 
struck, as it \vere, out of their ll1emory. This indifference on 
the part of your truly learned 1nen frightens Ille luuch more 
than all their attacks and criticisms, past and future. I can 
say with perfect sincerity that I shall consider it a great honour, 
if your Inen of learning criticize ll1e at aU; and I shall be grateful 
to them if they sho,v me the defects find faults of my writings 
and of n1Y age. For this is the right of the younger and the 
àuty of the \viser. Only do not kill my cause by indifference. 
All I require froln then1 is, that they sift my case, and above 
all read my book. I aln sure n1Y ,yorks, and I myself per- 
sonally, ll1ight have something to tell even to your most learned 
people. 'Vhen I 111eet then1 privately, I say to Iuyself, it \yould 
be preposterous to suppose I could equal such Inen in knowledge, 
T2 
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'wherever tl ey choose to el11ploy their leisure and l11eans of in- 
formation. But still, in my time we kne\v SOll1ething, and I 
was thought a great ]u111inary, and certainly laboured much to 
nlake my fello\v Christians equal the heathen in learning and 
thought, as they surpassed them in virtue and piety. Following 
11p this idea, and thinking how kind they are to foreigners, I 
perceived a ray of hope in the midst of my despondency. And 
being thus a little comforted, I felt the blood of a martyr rush 
back to my heart, and I said to myself, I \vill take courage. I 
anI put on my defence; and ho\vever little I may have kno\vn, 
and much as I may fall short of their divines and philosophers 
in learning, I kno\v who I a111, and that I have \vritten nlY own 
book; I also trust I kno\v something of Christ and of the Scrip- 
tures, of Christian thought and of Christian life. Anù after an, 
am I not alnong a peopl
 kno\vn over the \v hole \vorld as lllodels 
of fairness? ]f they have shown, as everybody al1o\vs, the 
strictest impartiality in the difficult task they had undertaken, 
of being at the saine tiu1e, like the Eleans of old, aillong the 
cOlnpetitors and among the judges in the Olympic contests, how 
should they not do so in 111Y case 
 Above all, since they are 
Christian brethren, loving Christ, his disciples and followers, 
ho\v should they not care for me and judge me fairly? 
These considerations, as they gave me great cOlllfort at the 
tillle, so they no\v inspire lne \vith che
rful thoughts, ,vith con- 
fidence and hope. I feel, at this l11oment, sure that you will 
give me a patient hearing; and I prolllise you to be as short as 
possible. I win Sil11ply tell you what has passed in our aca- 
dell1ical disputations. Appreciating the manifold disadvantages 
under \vhich I labour, you win, I anI certain, forgive the Î1n- 
perfections of my style, and put the n10st favourable construction I 
upon IllY words. You cannot expect me, a foreigner, to be 
perfect in English idioms, or to kno\v your English forms. I 
}lave taken as Iny model Plato's Apology of Socrates, because I 
ahvays tried, although very imperfectly, to Ï1nitate his style, and 
to elllploy the Socratic 111ethod as ,veIl as I could. N O\V all this 
must appear very quaint and strange to you; but be persuade(l 
that it is done \vithout affectation. I do so sÎ1nply because I 
do not kno\v better. nut above all, you Inust needs believe 
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that I anl not COlne to accuse your learned divines, but that I 
stand before you on IllY defence, and that I do not luean to teach 
those who are so nluch ,viser than I aIn, but to instruct rnyselt: 
If, therefore, you :find that in the course of my apology, in 
answering their doubts, and in endeavouring to l'eillove their 
ùifficulties, I have taken the liberty of asking theln a question 
or two in my turn, I hope you ,,
ill not consider this too gre \t 
a liberty, but believe that this 11lethod proceeds merely froln an 
earnest df'sire to Ï1nprove lilY stock of kno\vledge during the 
time that I have the happiness of living alnongst you. l\lore- 
over, if in these ans\vers or questions of mine I lnay appear to 
have intended to place sonle puzzles and riddles before theIn, 
pray do 110t think that I delight in paradoxes; but rather 
believe that I give you only the substance of our conversations, 
because it is Iny \vish not to be too teùious at the first hearing 
you grant lHe, and that I desire to establish a connection \vith 
you, which Inay lead at SOlne future tilue to 1110re explicit friendly 
cOllununing between us. 


Having thus taken courage to speak frankly to you, and feeling 
persuaded that you \villlisten to lne \vith paticnt attcntion, I 
will enter at once upon Iny defence. 
lIere you will perhaps fear that I intend to lay before you 
black-letter records and intricate argUJllents, in order to prove 
that I, Hippolytus, was bishop of Portus, and lllelllber of the 
governing presbytery at Ronle, and that, as such, I wrote the 
" Refutation of all the Heresies." 
:Now I do not intend troubling you \vith any such proofs. It 
appears to 111e absurd that I 
hould be called upon to prove that 
I am 1l1'yse1f; and it lllakes ll1Y head quite giddy to think that 
it is doubtful \vhether I ain that author. Not understandiug 
anything of the strange stories they so early invented about 11le, 
but knowing that they are fabe, I can with difficulty iU1agille 
how Inen, so wise and enlightened, should ever have arriv..d at 
such wild notions and such aln10st incredible sceptici:;ln. ...\. 
T 3 
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Gennan friend undertook the other day to explain all this to 
Ine, and tried to ll1ake me cOlnprehend all the strong argulnellts 
which he can bring for\vard froin Iny book itself, and the good 
evidence which he has collected frOHI the ancient records about 
l1te. I confess that I could not help pitying hin1 for having 
been obliged to go through so much inquiry, and you for \vanting 
such a circumstantial deillonstration in order to believe a fact 
which ought never to have been doubted. Be sure therefore of 
this: I \vill not say a word on this subject; but I '-'Till tell you 
SOlne particulars about P.ortus anù my dOlnestic life in that place, 
\vhich Inust prove to you that I lived there, and \vhich \vill show 
you ho\v I lived. 
r kno\v nothing of that ROlnan port which they say existed 
in Arabia, and \vhither they want to send me into exile. But 
I kno\v Portus, the harbour, as it were the Piræus, of ROine. 
You are all acquainted - with Ostia, the ancient mouth of the 
'fiber; and many ainong you, I dare say, have visited the Holy 
Island, \vith its shore of little more than two Iniles in length frolll 
one outJet of the muddy river to the other. Indeed it is frOln 
you I have learned ho,v that saIne island, in IllY tÏIlle covered 
\vith roses and called a paradise, and crowded by the ahnost 
adjoining building's of Ostia and of Portus, is now a barren spot, 
haunted by wild buffaloes, and used as a place of transportation, 
Jike Sardinia of old. As to Portus it
elf, they teU me the place 
bears the old name, but is no\v no longer a harbour; there is 
still a pond, I hear, \vith a few huts round it, constructed, as 
,veIl as the house of the bishop, ,,'hich they style a palace, froul I 
the ruins of temples and theatres, quaJs and piers, which place I 
they call Porto, Ineaning Portus. But I know old Portus. I 
recollect that on the natural outlet at Ostia having beCOl11e 
shallow and impracticable for shipping, one of our early eln- I 
perors, I forget \vhether Claudius or Trajan, cut a canal SaIne 
luiles above, which took in a part of the ,vater of the river, and 
conducted it to a deep and costly basin, surrounded by ware- 
houses, and open to the sea. A flourishing borough had in 
consequence ri
en around thi:s llew port; and the place, called 
1:>01'tus, becalllc very populous. All ships came there; and all 
Ih(' nations who traded with Rome had their warehouses and I 
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their club-houses and their sanctuaries at l")ortus. Being by 
origin a Greek, speaking Greek as Iny native tongue, and having' 
studied under Il'enæus, who taught in Greek, I ,vas considered 
by the presbytery at Rome and the congregation at Portus to 
be a proper person to go thither, in spite of the neighbourhood 
of the city of Ostia. For Greek was the medium, not only of 
comlnon conversation at the IIarbour, but also of religious con- 
trovprsy and of worship. I became instrumental there in doing 
good. The foreigners liked me; and I ,vas caned the Bishop 
of the Nations. Indeed, I preferred living and conversing ,vith 
any of thenl to disputing and living with the Je\vs. I ,vas a 
bishop, \vith the salne right as the bishop of Ostia, my neighbour 
and brother, whose title was older, and ,,,ho took precedence of 
Ine in the presbytery at Rome, but who had little to inspect and 
to govern, whereas I was really the bishop of the fortigners 
coming to ROine. By beco111ing the rector, and therefore the 
bishop of the Harbour, I did not cease to be a presbyter at 
Rome, our Inetropolis, \vith which ,ve were all connected. 
'Vhy should I not be both at the saIne tilne? 
As to Iny domestic life, it was certainly very unlike \vhat I 
have seen the successor of Irenæus lead at Lugdunuill. I had 
no court around me; but I had a ,vife and children, the very 
Inention of \vhich startled that priest, and those about hinl, 
whOln he called canons. But you, feeling so blessed in your 
hOlnes, and leading, as far as I can see, very generally, clergy 
as well as laity, a happy falnily life, will sympathise with lue in 
what I alll going to tell you on this subjcct. 6 
It was at Portus that I nlarried; anù there I lost Iny ever 
beloved and only wife, Chloe, the faithful and zealous assistant 
in what I lnay call, not only my parochial, hut Iny missionary 
labours in that noisy port. lIer lnelnory is for ever connected 
with tbat place. Probably IllY biographers have not told you, 
that she was the sister of that rich and influential Ulan, Heron, 
for a long time my opponent and 1l1Y rival, as sacristan and 
fanatical patron of the gaudy and deceitful ten
ple of Serapis at 
Portus, near the Egyptian warehouse.'1 Let Ine at all events 
tell you with hUlnble thankfulness, Iny labours were at length 
crowned with success, so that I became instrunlental in convert, 
T 4 
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iug hÏ1n to the saving faith of Çhri
t. These \vere the happiest 
days of nlY life. But alas! in the next SUllnner I lost Chloe, 
in consequence of a fatal fever. l\ly O\Vll health having suffered 
Hluch, I \vas prevailed upon to reside at ROine. There Iny 
hitter controversies began; and my domestic bereavement 
becalue complete. In the 1110nth of August in the following 
year I had to \veep over the corpse:of n1Y beloved SOIl Anteros. 
He also fell a victiu1 to the fever, having caught it ill bishop 
Callistus' house in the Jews' quarter, on the other side of the 
'riber, near the old bri{1ge, \vhither I had sent hiu1 \vith a 
luessage connected \vith our angry discussions and disputes. 8 
Thus much about myself. You know lne now personally. 
If you wish to kno\v lnore of IDe, read 111Y books, and lllore 
particularly the one \vhich they have stolen from me. 
1 therefore think 1 act fairly to\vards lnyself, as well as you, 
hy assulnillg n1Y own historical existence, as bishop of Port us 
and presbyter at Rome, as \vell as n1Y authorship as regards the 
book in question. Read it, and then ask me any questions you 
like, and see whether I can ans\ver theIn, and whether my 
ëHl
'vers are not such as Hippolytus, \vho is kno\vn to the 
literary world, nlight have been expected to give. Let Origen 
and his friends enjoy the full copyright (for they telllue that 
this in your country is a very serious Blatter): I claim only the 
authorship, and the right to demand that the title of the 
publication be changed. . 
I-Iaving said thus lnuch about Inyself personal1y, I proceed at 
once to the principal point, w-hich is Iny reputation as a scholar, 
a philosopher, a divine, and a Christian. I must treat all these 
questions separately, one after the other. As you have a right 
to know \vhat has passed between 111Y learned friends in this 
country and In,yself, I think, as I said before, the shortest as 
,yell as fairest luethoc1 will be, to confine 11lyself to relating the 

ubstance of our discussiolls, so far as to enable you to study 
tbe case yourselves, and then give your verdict. 
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Iere I nlust, first of all, give you an account of a discussion 
on a prelin1Ïnary point, and a rather ticklish one to settle, \vhich 
is absolutely necessary for my defence, and for the vindication 
of lUY character as a scholar and divine. 
In the very outset of my theological discussions in this 
country on the interpretation of the Scriptures, I found it very 
difficult to come to a right understanding on the question 
respecting the text of the sacred volume. 
I soon agreed with nlY Christian friends, \vhen speaking of 
lllatters of faith, to take the I-Ioly Scriptures as our COlnmon 
basis. For, as I have said in IllY treatise against N oetus, \vith- 
out them we should know absolutely nothing 9; and I can fairly 
say, that in teaching I have ever declared the Scriptures un- 
equivocally to be the only source of our revealed kno\vledge of 
things divine, and of the thought and \vill of God towards man. 
This principle I have luaintained through life; and 011 this 
basis I combated the Gnostic subtleties. You ll1ay Î1nagine, 
therefore, ho\v entire]y I agree \vith your nation, and with the 
Protestant part of your clergy, on this fundamental point. I 
have indeed Inaintained Inetaphysical points, and opposed 
philosophical opinions on speculative grounds; but only because 
the first \vere, to Iny nlind, llecessary or reasonable corollaries 
froin explicit passages of Scripture, and because
 on the other 
hand, those philosophical opinions ,vere in direct opposition to 
the saIne. No\v, as I thought the Scriptures the basis of our 
faith, I exhorted the people to read, aHd tried to help them to 
understand, what the Bible contains of the ,vord of God. 

luch, therefore, do I approve and admire your zeal in render- 
ing the Scriptures accessible to all nations; because I anl sure 
this zeal for printing and distributing Bibles is equalled by 
your Inore intellectual and effective 
fforts in instructing the 
young and the ignorant to understand theIn, and in preaching 
the joyful Inessage to all nation8 by the ulouth of evangelists. 
I-faving touched upon this point, let l11e tell you how IHuch I 
achnire the English version of the Scriptures, which se.eIns to 
tHe, on the whole, Illost intelligible Hud IllOst faithful, living too 
in the aficctiollS of \Your uation, auc1 its very word
 interwoven 
01 01 
\\"Ìth your thought::, and speech. 
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But it seelned to me that sOlnething n10l'C \vas required for 
historical discussion. Here ,ve Ineet on neutral ground. 'Ye 
Inust recur to the very ,vords of the original sacred text; and 
there it is that I feel embarrassed even now. 
As to the text of the Old Testament, I, like my brethren, 
used the Alexandrian version of the J e\vs; and I feel lnyself 
open to censure for not going back to the Hebre\v original. 
Let Ine, therefore, at once confess to you that I never was 
a Heùre\v scholar, although I kne\v more about the Hebrew 
than those around me. But I dare say the learned men who 
.. 
criticize and judge Ine are very great scholars in that language. 
J..A".s they are so particular in points of infinitely Ininor ilnport- 
ance, and so profound in the criticisln of the heathen writers, 
hoth Greeks and Latins, I feel certain they lllUSt be lnuch 1110re 
so in whatever belongs to -the critical and philological under- 
standing of the sacred text. Kno,,,, then, that I feel nlY 
\veakness on this point, and that it is my finl1 purpose as soon 
as I shall have vindicated my character and authorship, and 
have paid a fare\vell visit to RÙlne and to Portus, to COlne to 
you and sit down in the shade of your Academies, and ask you 
Dlany questions about the perplexities \vhich I could not solve 
in n1Y time, nor Irenæus in his. I feel only too deeply that we 
\vere allllluch in the dark about this point, but 11108t particularly 
about the prophecies, \vhich I understand your people handle 
\vith such adn1Îrable readiness, and apply ,vith certainty even to 
these tinles. Of the Hebre\v text, therefore, I say nothing but 
this: - happy you \vho are able to read and to interpret it as 
good critical and Hebre\v scholars; for \ve all of us kne\v very 
little about it. 
But I COlne now to 111Y difficulty respecting the original text 
of the N e\v Testan1ent. Ho\v is it that you do not read the saIne 
text \vhich \ve had in our tilne? OUfS ,vas one delivered to us 
froln the elders, and, as \ve thought, fron1 the blessed Apostles 
and froul the Apostolic \vriters; and I never heard of any COll- 

illerable difference alnong the Churches of the East and "rest 
on this point. But, as I was going the other day through Iny 
doctrinal works with one ofyonr COlll1tryulen, he, bcing a learned 
and, what is more, a sincere nlan, took me to task for SOlliC of 
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my quotation:s. He said that they were not correct, and that, \vith 
reference to the text of the first verses of St. J Oh11'S Gospel, I 
did not understand the con1lllonest rules of punctuation. lO 1'his 
very naturally 11lade a deep Ì1npression on my lnind. " You are 
a wise luan indeed," I said to him; "and you will help lne out 
of a great difficulty, if you ,viII telllue ,vhence you got your 
text, of \vhich you speak with so much confidence. I have told 
yot:. what our authorities were; and it is difficult for me to 
understand how later changes can have iluproved an old text, or 
of what great importance it can be to know the different \vays 
in which subsequent copyists disfigured and interpolated the 
texts read by the Fathers, when the old texts agree so well 
among thelnselves. So I thought: but how ,vas I lnuubled 
(and, I confess, puzzled too) when nlY learned friend told lue, 
that hvo booksellers, the one a Gaul, and the other a Batavian, 
had manufactured that text for you fronl avowedly late and 
discordant lllanuscripts; and that, this text having been received 
by the people who bought those copies, and nlade theIn and 
their reprints general school-hooks, it was thought neither re- 
verent nor profitable to discuss that question in this country. 
Be this as it may, he concluded by saying, "'Vhat is printed 
is printed: and you, as a foreigner, lnust accept the text as we 
offer it to you." 
No\v my first thought was sOlnething like this: "What per- 
plexing people these islanders are! 1'hey have undoubtedly an 
esoteric and reserved doctrine, as \vell as an exoteric and 
popular one, although they do not avo\v it. For they them- 
selves possess a most beautifullnanuscript of high antiquity, and 
while reading it the other day, I found exactly alllny texts, as 
I kne\v thelu frolu Irenæus, and froin the library belonging to 
our presbytery in the Jews' quarter, near the place where St. 
Peter suffered Inartyrdom. There can be no doubt those 
learned men know full well that thi$ text, ,vhich is the sallle as 
the ancient Church read, is the right text. But such is their 
self-denial, and their respect for \vhat they have received frOlll 
the two foreign booksellers, that they conceal flom the les::; 
knowing that they know better. 'Vhatever be their reason for 
this ulJsterious reserve', { cannot but adn1Îre the self-denial of 
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,vhich such reserve must be a proof and an example." So I 
then said to nlyself, and so I say now to you. Only let it be 
fully understood, that, when you in future reason \vith lne upon 
Greek texts of Scripture, I appeal to your fairness (as I know I 
Blust not appeal to Iny superior knowledge), and beg of you to 
allo\v me to keep to that text which \ve old Christians knew in 
our tilne, and to that Scripture \vhich we acknowledged to be 
canonical, that is to say, Apostolical. ll 
As to this latter point, I pron1Ïse not to intrude upon you as 
canonical a book called .the "Apocalypse of St. Peter," which 
our ROlnan Apostle and martyr had introduced to be read in 
our Church, on account of certain striking and graphic passages 
respecting the past things and future life, which certainly would 
do no hann. I never quoted it. You \viII, on Jour side, kindly 
abstain fron1 quoting what- you call the Second Epistle of St. 
Peter. I Inight have been induced to do so, in order to prove 
lny theory about the cOIning of Antichrist and the end of the 
,vorld after GOOO y
ars. But I could not in good conscience. 
The ancient Churches did not kno\v such a letter. I confess, 
having read it, I like the beginning \vell; but the rest :seelns to 
Ine an ilnitatioll of the Epistle of Jude, which \ve considered at 
ROl1le as canonical as you do. 


This topic brings me to the first point 011 \vhich I have to 
Jefelld lllyself before you. I ,,,ill sunl11l011 courage to say SOlne.. 
thing in defence of IllY alleö'orical interpretations, which IllY 
learned friends in this country generally find so extrelneIy absurd. 
" Ho\v could the old l11an ever run into such fancies? I allI I 
:sure he never ,vould, if he had kUO\Vll the full evangelical truth!" 
:said a very respectable clergyulall the other day to a fi'ienJ, in 
IllY hearing. I could not sleep the first night after this; and I 
begged IllY iuterpreter to read lue SOUle cOllllllentaries of his or 
of his friends on Daniel aud the Apocalypse. For on these two 
hooks I know I have written with great ignorance: only let it 
not be forgotten, T have' done :so, as Il)Y \vork on Antichrist 
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shows, with great diffidence, and never argued against others 
upon those conjectures and guesses, as I will prove to yon 
shortly. l\Iy conlpanion chose, indeed, as he assured me, the 
best and most pious and learned books ever \vritten on the 
subject; and he \vent so far as to say they were the books of 
tlie age. Certainly I found the authors thelnselves had no dif- 
fidence whatever in their method of interpretation; and this 
assuredly is s0111ething lnuch to be adtnired. For they \vere 
ob1iged to confess to me, that all similar attempts had proved to 
be delusions; and I was able to sho\v that, if there had been any 
truth in them, the \vorld would have perished half a dozen titnes 
over in the last hundred years. "1Iark," I said, " at all events 
this, the predictions based upon that method have hitherto turned 
out to be quite as unfounded as tny much derided and exploded 
conjectures 011 the tiIl1e of the coming of Antichrist. But I confess 
to you, with great frankness, yours are likely to have the 
ame 
fate in the next twenty or thirty years, when, I understand, this 
world Inust COine to an end, according to those enlightened in- 
terpreters. 'Vhich, then, is Inore likely to perish \vithin that 
period - the \vorld, or your system 
 I incline to believe the 
world will go on, and your interpreters, if any there be, will 
find no readers in this country. As regards Rome, having heard 
very little froln that quarter since I left this \vorId, I ùo not 
know exactly what Callistus' successors may have done there. 
He was a great tyrant; and his successors may have been no 
better than he was: but I certainly think you omust be mistaken 
in believing that St. John's vision of the fall of Rome did not 
apply to imperial and heathen Rome, but to Christian and Cal- 
listian ROine. I can assure you, that they who had seen the 
Apostle, or learnt from those \vho had seen hinl (alnong whoin 
my master was one), never drealnt of doubting that such was the 
meaning of his words. And I must confess, reading the book 
no,v rationally, I find the text does not allow us to apply to 
your own time predictions connected \vith events \vhich relate 
to imperial R0111e. You Inay be quite right iü saying, that, if 
the Apostle condemned Nero and his satellites, who tortured and 
burned the Christians, he must also have condelnned popish 
Rome, as you call it, if it corrupted and oppressed Christianity. 
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But then you 11lust also consider, that the Apostle \vould not 
have so inveighed against it, because Christian ROlne is bui1t 
upon the site of the heathen city of the seven hills, but because 
that condelnnation is \vritten in the eternal decrees of God 
against \vhatever is unholy and corrupt, and stands in the way 
of the progress of His kingdoln, \vherever it be. That is all 
inference, but not an interpretation; and \ve were no\V speaking 
of interpretation, that is to say, of finding out \vhat the Apostle 
llleant to say about the tinles and their epochs. I myself in- 
ferred, in my commentary upon the Apocalypse, that it \vas 
quite fair to see in the condemnation of the J ezebel of the 
Thyatirans an equal condelnnation of those conceited and lying 
J\Iontanist \vomen, \vho persecuted the saints of the Lord in the 
same church of ThJatira. But I did 110t deny that St. John, by 
that J ezebel, designated a blasphemous \voman of his days, and 
that the details of his book respecting Thyatira applied to the 
Thyatira of his O\Vll time. I only thought, like hilnself, that 
one Jezebel is as bad as another. But, let me relnind you, I 
also thought that one Daniel \vas as good as another. ' Who- 
ever,' I said in my Antichrist, 'resolves not to eat of the food 
of the intellectual N ebuchadnezzar, and whoever afflicts his soul 
\vith fasting in this Babylon here, through the kno\vledge of the 
truth, he is Daniel; and \vhat is told about the Daniel of old 
\vill be applicable to him. For both are of one and the Salne 
principle, and one and the same habit, so they lnay both be 
called DanieL'" No\v, do you not think I had more comfort in 
this contemplation than I ever could have had, if the period at 
\vhich the \vorld \vould come to an end had been really made 
kno\vn to me? Does the end of the \vorld not cOlne to every 
one of us at the hour of our death, the tinle of \vhich is re- 
stricted \vithill very narro\V limits? Do you kllO\V \vhat cured 
TIle, even in Iny lifetime, of D1Y Apocalyptic dreams? I found 
out that some of the l\lontanist \VOlnen had foretold repeatedly 
the epochs of external events \vhich caIne to pass in their time. 12 
Now, aln I to think for that, I said to lnyse]f, that these WOluen 
have the Holy Spirit in then1? 'Vhat has the Holy Spirit to 
do \vith counting years and Inollths and days? In His kingdoln, 
the only true and the only divine one, tin1e and space arc of a 
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very subordinate Ï1nportance; and I should suppose that, ,vhere- 
ever He has moved holy men in the Church to say something 
respecting times, it \vill be found that the subject of the pro- 
phecy is not to be wholly external and idealess, but connected 
with the great thoughts of God, and, finall)T, that it offers to 
the mind a certain latitude, and to the individual \vill and 
national action all their energy. But even such predictions can 
only be of a very secondary nature, and, I suppose, subordinate 
to the fact whether nation or individual concerned does or does 
110t certain good or \vicked things. On the contrary, \vhat an 
inexhaustible treasure of thought and of holy inspiration is there 
in the idea, that whoever testifies to the truth, and against thp 
tyrant, and despises all the cOlnforts of the body, and offers his 
life for the defence of truth, is as ll1uch Daniel as the historical 
one! 'This contelnplation cOlnforted 111e and D1any other Chris- 
tians at that time; and I will Dot conceal from you, it also pre- 
vented Ine froln being startled the other day, ,vhen a Gennan 
tried to prove to me that our hook of Daniel ,vas not written by 
that pious and \vise patriarch of the J e\vs, ,vhom Hezekiel nanles 
between Noah and Job, but by an equally pious and ,vise, and 
therefore patriotic and courageous lnan, who, in the Inidst 
of the tyranny of Antiochus Epiphanes, and of the horrors of 
idolatry, \vhen every ,vord \vas watched by the spies, every 
patriotic ,,,riting persecuted as a crÌ1ne, chose this form in 
order to instil holy courage and undying faith into the hearts of 
his suffering and almost despairing countrymen. " Well," I said, 
"I cannot enter 110\'" into this discussion: I Inust first learn 
Hebre\v, and Hebrew criticisln, and the later vernacular idiom 
of Palestine, \vhich they call Chaldee; and all that I intend to 
do at one of your or the English universities as soon as I have 
leisure. But I do not mind at all, if you prove to Ine that the 
thing is so. For truth has after all in itself a paralnount value; 
and if you do not deny that the book is the same as tbat w-hich 
our Saviour read, and if you adlllit also that this intellectual 
Daniel \vas a pious and truthful nlan, uttering the truth \vhich 
was in hiln by the same spirit ,vhich spoke through the holy nlen 
before hinl, that he acted out of self-sacrificing love to God and 
his brethren, and if you acknowledge as prophetic ,vhat he says 
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of the final victory of justice and holiness, I do not see why \ye 
should be losers, and not infinitely gainers in every resppct." 


I find that I an1 interrupted in my defence by some expres- 
sions of indignation or surprise. As far as the tumult allows 
me to understand \vhat is meant, I believe I Inay refer it to 
questions like these: "Will you invent and then justify pious 
fraud? Should we 110t give up altogether the character of the 
Bible as a sacred and inspired book, if we adn1itted such a hy- 
pothesis ?" 
Now, my friends, do not forget that I have declared 111Y 
readiness to submit my case _to your judgment also in this point, 
as soon as \ve shall have studied the matter together. But, at 
present, let me only ask ; Would it be fair to exclude entirely 
the free discussion of \vhether the late origin of Daniel is a hy- 
pothesis or a fact? Certainly it \vould not. But still ask your 
own conscience whether you do not in fact exclude a fair dis- 
cussion, if you set do\vn beforehand as a starting point, that it 
cannot be a fact, because you suppose that it \vould pre-judge 
the sacred character of the book and dishonour the Bible. I 
cannot see the difference between such a proceeding and that of 
the Roman inquisitors against Galileo, \vhich you always quote 
against Rome. They D1aintained that the honour of Scripture 
depended upon assuming as certain that the philosopher's sJstelll 
must be false: for, they asserted, as the Scripture evidently 
supposes the sun to move and the earth to stand still, it would 
be impiety to admit that such a hypothesis could be a fact. 
Yon ought at least to go as far as the Jesuits did in the seven- 
teenth century, 'when they edited your Nelvton's "Principia" 
as a model of ingenuity for rendering plausible a hypothesis 
\vhich a good Christian, of course, kne\v beforehand to be wrong. 
Now it is easy to see that \vhoever starts from the assulnption, 
that to admit such a hypothesis is impiety, \vill never find the 
truth. For there is no historical truth and no philological fact, 
against \vhich theological obstinacy cannot raise n1any objections. 
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Many of your people think themselves justified in asserting 
against an alleged historical fact its improbability; without con- 
sidering that nothing is true or untrue in the eyes of history, 
because it is probable or ilnprobable, but sin1ply because, as- 
sUIning its general logical possibility, it can be proved to be or 
not to be a fact. This is a sad subterfuge of J esuitisln or of ig-- 
norance. As long as there shall be critical and honest inquiry 
of truth-seeking minds, and courage to believe in truth, his- 
torical facts seem to me as much capable of delnonstration as 
mathematical truths. Of course, in both cases, such a delnon- 
stration supposes a certain knowledge and a certain critical faculty. 
Eut as ,ve cannot enter no\V into such a demonstration, let me 
for a moment beseech you to ask yourselves the question: What 
reason have you to suppose that, if the book is found to have 
been written under Antiochus, it \vas ever 111eant by the author 
as an imposition, and not as a poetical form, imperiously pre- 
scribed by the dreadful circulnstances of the time, and rightly 
understood by the fait\1ful for whom it was written out of the 
purest motives. You n1ust be aware, that your supposition is 
quite a gratuitous one. On the contrary, if you look to the 
state of things, and if you consider the place \vhich the book of 
Daniel occupies in the Hebrew canon, at the very end of which 
it is placed, separated froni all the old prophetic works, you 
cannot be surprised that I declare Inyself not at all to be startled 
by that hypothesis, ,vhich appears to me even now all but proved 
in spite of my feeble knowledge of the Hebrew and of the 
Chaldee. On the contrary, I feel no\v much Inore strongly the 
truly sacred and prophetic character of the book, when I take 
all the account of the histories of the Ptoleluies and the Seleu- 
cides before Antiochus Epiphanes to be a historical introduction 
under the form of a vision, as the chara
ter assumed demanded 
it. I then am struck more than ever by the strength of faith in 
the pious mind of the author, to behold the light of salvation, 
when the clouds were blacker than ever, and when nothing but 
extermination or apostasy seemed to reniain to God's chosen 
people. As I find this belief in the political salvation of his 
people the luore sublime and holy, because it is in his rnind 
identified with his faith in God's eternal kingdom of truth and 
VOL. II. U 
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justice on earth, this fact gives lne strength to believe that the 
prophecy respecting the end of human destinies will at last prove 
substantially true. So much no\v of Danie1. 


Considering all this, I confess I feel only the more strongly 
fhe inlperfection and the presumption of \vhat I \vrote in Iny 
book about Antichrist. But allow me to repeat to you, Iny 
Christian friends, what I said to the English divines, when 
justifying Inyself before them. In judging TIle respecting this 
point, you ought not to forget the tin1es in which I lived. I 
did not ,vrite for my amuselnent. "\Vhen I cOInposed illY book 
ahout Antichrist, containing comlnents on Daniel and the Apo- 
calypse, in the reign of the emperor Severus, the people had not 
yet l.ecovel'ed from the panic, caused sonle years before, by the 
ridiculous calculations of Judas, the u1}enlightened Christian 
,vriter, who had endeavoured to prove, that, according to St. 
John, Antichrist must come, and the ,vorld lnust perish, in the 
tenth year of that enlperor, by \vhich, I suppose, he Ineant to 
designate the end of the second century after the birth of Christ. 
I 'was opposed to that interpretation, although I felt all the 
\veight of those terrible times, as my ,vords sufficiently proye. 
You may read them in that Look, ,vhere, eXplaining the seventh 
chapter of Daniel, and speaking of the fourth nlonarchy (which 
I took to be that of the ROlnans, and the last), I say: "AI... 
ready the iron reigns: alreacly it tames and crushes every- 
thing: already it subdues aU who are un\villing: already we 
see these things." That same feeling of a great catastrophe 
about to happen in the known world ,vas so much in the hearts 
of all our people, that I could not avoid expressing an opinion 
about it. But see what I said ,vhen entering upon this sub- 
ject: "Weare obliged to say that \vhich \ve ought not to 
say, because 've are forced to do so." And then I hesitatingly 
bring for\vard a guess, \vhich is based upon a conjecture adopted 
and taught by my venerable master, Irenæus, that the ,vorld's 
having been created in six days seen1S to imply that it \vould 
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last six thousand years, "one day being with the Lord as a 
thousand years, and a thousand years as one day." No,v, as I 
had in my " Chronicle" adopted the scheme \vhich seemed to 
me the n10st probable, that our Lord was born in the 5:500th year 
of the ,yorld, I ventured to say that it ,vould not improbably 
COllle to an end after five hundred years III ore, therefore about 
three hundred years beyond the time in \vhich I \vrote. 
It certainly seen1ed Í1npossible to us that the Roman empire, 
and therefore the \vorld, should last much longer. Broken and 
shaken as it ,vas, that empire became more and more divided 
bet\veen rival comlllanders of legions. There \vas 110 nation or 
national life left \vithin, and none without, as far as \ve short- 
sighted mortals could see. But, nloreover, in the eyes of a 
Christian, there was such a depravity and rottenness in the state, 
so delnoralizing a system of government, such contelnpt for laws 
human and divine, so unblushing a purpose to govern by force 
and terror only, under the sÏlnulacrum of republican forms. It 
was a military government, ,vith a double anny; an army of 
police to \vatch and denounce, and one of prætorians to crush 
every aspiration after lawful liberty, and to punish even the 
appearance of resistance or dissatisfaction. The spies, called 
d.elatol'es, under cover of the law, entered into all- the private 
relations of life and preyed upon the people.. The Christians, 
who were ahnost incessantly vexed and persecuted and tortured 
and slaughtered for defending the only liberty of nlankind not 
yet extinguished, that of not \vorshipping idols, could least of 
all believe that God ,vould tolerate such a state of things luuch 
longer, and not perform all act of divine justice, \vhich to the 
elect '\vould be one of mercy. Do you think, that because they 
nlade 110 revolution they did not execrate tyranny, and did not 
pray for the speedy end of it? 'Ve nt:yer ceased to be Romans 
and Greeks, and we never praised arbitrary rule as a divine 
institution. If ,ve had done so, ,ve should have been un\vorthy 
to be the disciples of Christ. Our belief in the approaching end 
of the ,vorld ,vas an error: so it \vas with the blessed Apostles 
themselves, at least during a great part of their lives. But, in 
looking back, I think there was some truth in that foreboding, the 
result both of despair and of faith, both of moral indignation 
u 2 
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and of divine love. A \vorld was indeed at that time crumbling 
to pieces, and Christianity ,vas, in the hands of Providence, a 
po\verful elelnent of its dissolution. For let nobody overlook 
this truth, the elements of life become elements of death to those 
who reject them. We ,vere right in our forebodings of the im- 
minent fall of the world \vhich we sa\v. We were heard \vhen, 
in the hours of persecution and of prayer, we exclaimed, " 0 
Lord, ho\v long!" The \vorld which \ve knew did terminate: 
what we were ignorant of was, that a new world \vas already 
beginning, while we thougbt all lost on this earth. 
When, therefore, I now hear of such forebodings, I do not at 
all scorn and deride them. There must be some feeling of 
decay, some looking for a necessary change, \vhich makes people 
listen, not only to wild dreams, and to old and ne\v prophecies, 
but even to such dull bOQks as those which they have l11ade me 
read. But that they, as Christians, should believe that the 
,vorld is to come to an end, because, perchance, they are at an 
end with their theological systems and wisdolIl, that seeIns very 
strange to me. It certainly is much more absurd than that we 
should have COine to a similar conclusion, when we were at the 
end, not only of our 'wisdom, but also of our hopes. What aln 
I to think of their Christian faith 
 Do they not believe (and even 
preach) that Christianity must cover the face of the earth, even 
as the waters cover the great deep? And do they not see that 
very gradually, but still unmistakeably, it has begun to penetrate 
the civil and social relations of life, after having for many 
centuries merely varnished over the surface of a barbarous 
society 
 And do they not see by the side of the elements of 
destruction (more effects than causes in themselves) many 
elements of life 
 Are there not nations? is there not national 
life 
 Is there not a general yearning for Christ's religion, for 
the simple truth of the Gospel 
 At all events, if on this point 
Irenæus and I were so hasty and such fools as many of you may 
think, your people seem scarcely to show the great wisdom I 
expected to find in you. 
Now when I did not conceal this my opinion from my kind 
interpreter, a colleague of his, a man of plain speech, and very 
undoubting and authoritative, observed, I had not fallen upon 
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the right books: he gave me others, and" Look here," he ex- 
claimed, "and then say whether you can see the progress \ve 
have made, if you compare with these good and sober books all 
those queer and useless things you have written about the Crea- 
tion, in eXplaining, or rather obscuring, the first chapters of 
Genesis, \vhich are so clear to us, and in short, if you look back 
to all your useless speculations which are prying irreverently 
into the secrets of God's nature. For, my Christian friend," he 
added, in a most solemn tone, "do not take it ill, but I have 
very serious doubts whether you are after all correct in your 
doctrine, and really orthodox." 


You see, \ve thus came from the exegetical question to the 
chapter of theological orthodoxy. I soon found that my new 
friend tested this orthodoxy principally by certain metaphysical 
fornlularies. He did not accuse me flatly of heterodoxy, but he 
condelnned me for having raised philosophical questions on re- 
vealed things, which, he said, were to be believed \vithout being 
inquired into, whenever they were unintelligible. "Look," my 
ne,v friend said, " ho\v shortly we treat all these mysteries, ho\v 
reverently 've abstain from prying curiously into them! Enough 
has been said of thenl in the creeds and in the formularies of the 
later councils, who have so well settled all these matters for us 
and for the \vhole Christian world, that we do not think about 
thenl any more. Alas for you, that it \vas done after your time! 
This is an excuse as far as it goes, although I an1 startled to 
hear that you were on this score so much more ignorant, and so 
much less clear and precise, than I supposed you to have been. 
At all events, I ara sure you will now accept these fonnuJaries 
thankfully, subscribe to them unconditionaHy, and in future 
hold your peace; or if you must go on putting questions, express 
yourself more correctly and guardedly, and be satisfied with our 
short and reserved answers." 
" 1\iy good friend," I answered him, " does it not strike JOU 
that such language must be, if not humbling, at least startling 
to me, who alll called one of the Fathers, and ,vho was thought. 
u4 
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the first author of my time in the Roman, if not in the whole 
of the Western, Church. I must begin to learn; and I will 
carefully read those books of yours, to \vhich you refer, both of 
interpretation and of doctrine: they must be quite wonderful, 
to have inspired you with such a confidence in the wisdom of 
your party." 
When I had read them, myoId idea returned. These learned 
people, I said, have certainly, however they deny it, a private 
and esoteric, as well as a popular and exoteric, doctrine and 
system of interpretation. For those formularies are full of 
what appear to me fragments and remains of the speculations of 
our time. I perceive very plainly that there can have been no 
more Gnosticism and Gnostic acuteness to combat when they 
were framed, but rather questions which the Divines of the 
Church themselves raised upon conceits of their own, and decided 
all their own way. Still; however that be, what connection is 
there between these metaphysical formularies and your own 
books? There is no harm in those books: we used to tell 
something like their contents to our children before they were 
of full age; but as to eXplaining those formularies, or leading 
to an insight into the great questions which arise in the mind 
intent upon divine things, and the relation of the immortal soul 
to God and to the universe, they do not even attempt it. So 
that here is a great puzzle for me. If indeed there is not this 
secret learning and interpretation which they conceal from me, 
I am driven to a startling dilemma. Either they believe in 
those forlnularies, and in the passages of the Bible to which 
they refer; and then the thinking men do not believe in that 
(to speak plainly) materialistic dnd sensual view of those homely 
books, in which the Creation is treated as a process of manu- 
facture, and the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, as three historical 
personages. Or these people really express \vhat they under- 
stand of Christianity in those dry, empty, and shallow doctrinal 
'works; and tl]en they do not really believe in the formularies 
of the ancient Church, but lnaintain them only out of super- 
stition, and from a political respect for \vhat is established. 
But \vhat becomes then of their evangelical faith in the 
Scriptures? S1. John's prologue, and Christ himself in the 
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most important speeches reported of him in that Gospel, speak 
a metaphysical language; so do St. Paul's Epistles: and, 
besides, the whole Christian faith stands upon this, that there 
is a 1110ral and holy government of the world. 'Vhat is there 
of either in these books, if you conlpare them even ,vith what 
the heathens, \vhether poets or philosophers, have said of things 
dh'ine and hUlnan? N o,v, I said to lHyself, this is a IllOst 
serious dilemma, and I must satisfy my mind at least to a 
certain point on this all-ilnportant subject. As for IHyself, 
since they are becoming aggressive, I shall never be able to 
defend myself successful1y, unless I occasionally take the 
offensive. And as for them, they will never derive any ad- 
vantage fronl these disputations, unless some thought be stirred 
up in their minds, \vhich ,viII be done more easily when they 
perceive how they \vould appear to us if \ve were to have judged 
them at ROlne or Alexandria. 
vVith these ideas in my Inind, I agreed to have a conference 
with Iny ne\v friends, and having lnet them accordingly, I said: 
" You have conferred a double benefit upon lne; for, having 
pron1Îsed l11e one set of books, as expressing your religious 
systenl, you have given me, n10st distinctly, two. vVhat 
elnbarrasses lne is this, that these two appear to me to be very 
loosely, if at all, connected ,vith each other: I mean the ancient 
creeds, and your o,vn meditations on Christianity. You lnust 
therefore extend your kindness still farther, and help your 
guest, that he nlay know in ,vhat ,yay you unite the t\vo in 
your nlinds; for I anI sure you must feel the ,vant of bringing 
into hannony elelnents which appear so very heterogeneous. 
Otherwise, I am afraid, this entire want of connection behveen 
hvo things, both of ,vhich you receive as expositions of 'your 
faith, Inust end Either in distracting you, or in lnakillg you give 
up the one or the other, if not Christianity altogether. Now, 
as to your creeds, the one on ,vhich I understand the bishops 
agreed at Nicæa, about a hundred years after I left tbis world, 
comes in Inany points very near my o,vn mind, only that it 
seenlS to say either too nluch or too little on philosophical 
points. Above all, it appears to me strange that the vV orld 
should have so n1erged in the Son, that it has entirely dis- 
u 3 
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appeared. This I must consider rather a departure from 
Scripture; and I cannot help thinking that it has led to an 
unphilosophical identification, not in substance,!'but in form, of 
the divinity and humanity of Christ, or the Logos and the 
historical Christ. The speculative Christian mind will always 
have a great reluctance to identify one \vith the other so 
entirely \vithout distinction, as to merge the eternal idea 
entirely in its temporal manifestation. We found that in our 
disputes with the Gnostics. But as to the formulary named 
after Athanasius, he who made it, and those \vho adopted it as 
.. 
an expression of the consciousness of the Church, must have 
entirely lost sight of the principal object and the very starting 
point and origin of our speculations. It treats one subordinate 
question alone, and this not only more peremptorily than 
Scripture authorizes us to do, but also less philosophically. 
Above all, what state must the human mind have been in, either 
to delnand or to yield implicit adhesion to such formal subtleties 
under pain of damnation! I do not wonder now that the false 
prophet and his followers destroyed Christianity in half the 
\vorld; and I am comforted about that incredible saying of a 
learned bishop of New Rome, styling himself a patriarch, \vho, 
as my German friend has told me, having read a theological 
book of mine which the copyists had attributed to Josephus, 
\vondered ho\v the J e\v could speak about Christ 'almost as if 
lIe were a Christian.' There must be, I think, sOlnething very 
wrong in those formularies, if the primitive consciousness of the 
Church respecting God, the Word, and the Son, becanle so 
entirely obscured to those \vho had only just completed a sJstenl 
of divinity out of those formuláries. 
" All this, my friends," I continued, "I say in self-defence; 
it is the impression \vhich those old formularies make upon Ine 
when I am summoned to correct \vhat I have said of Christ, 
and \vhat the whole Church said in Iny time. I feel there is 
sOlnetbing in those creeds which connects itself \vith my o,vn 
thoughts, but also something \vhich I cannot connect \vell with 
\vhat we had been taught, and ""hat \ve ourselves taught, 
sixteen or seventeen hundred years ago. Such, then, is 1UY 
difficulty \vith the old formularies. But as to Jour Inodern 
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books, what is there in them of the Infinite or the Absolute, of 
the first principal Cause of the Universe, with the confession of 
\vhich all those formularies begin? Not one sy Hable. What 
is there in theln of the Self-consciousness úf God, the eternal 
'V ord, being God Himself, by \vhom all things \vere created, in 
whom all created things have their life, and mankind their 
light, that is to say, the understanding of things divine? 
Absolutely nothing. And as to the modern philosophers to 
whom lOU refer, those who pretend to preach what pure reason 
teaches, they seem to me to be do\vnright materialists." 
Here they stopped Ine, and said: "Stop, stranger, you 
Gennanize. 'Vhere is any thing of this modern philosophical 
nlysticism either in Scripture or in the formularies you speak of? 
Let us reason and speculate upon purely scriptural and catholic 
ground, on the \vords of the Bible, and of the creeds." 
" \Vell," I said, "you agree, then, to enter into a philo- 
sophical discussion upon this basis?" " We do," they ex- 
clailned.-" And you \vill allo\v me now, in my turn, to ask 
JOU questions, starting from some point \vhich \ve both think 
self-evident, and therefore a safe beginning?" " We \vill," 
they replied. -" I rejoice in this, and have only to ask one 
single preliIninary question, \vhich may appear very strange to 
SOllle of you. Are you convinced that you exist, and that you 
kllO\V you exist?" "What do you nlean?" they exclainled. 
-" Do you believe that you yourselves are a reality?" "If 
11ot," one replied, " what should \ve believe in at all ? " -" I alU 
exceedingly obliged to you," I said, "for granting Ine so 111uch. 
'Yell, then, you \vill have no difficulty in believing that you are 
thinking and reasoning beings, not by accident, but necessarily, 
because it is only by believing reason to be a reality, that you 
are conscious of existing yourselves." " 'Ve do not doubt such 
a reality," they exclaimed. -" "V ell , I rejoice at that ex- 
ceedingly," I replied, "for if you really do so, you \vill feel 
yourselves obliged to follo\v whither our COlnmon reasoning will 
lead us of necessity, unless we disbelieve ourselves. And, 
besides, I think that, knowing reason cannot be in contradiction 
\vith itself, JOU will do so \villingly J and thus relieve me of 
1l1uch pain and trouble. I then start froin this your faith in 
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reasoning; for, as to the creeds, I kno\v already that you 
believe in theIne 
" You, therefore, in the first place, confess the Father to be 
the Creator of all things, visible anù invisible î " " 'Ve do."- 
" What is visible is the material \vorld ?" "So it is." -" The 
invisible things, therefore, do they not Inean the imlnaterial î " 
"Ho\v should they not î "-" No\v- \vhat is iuuuaterial Iuay be 
infinite or may be finite, as you say our soul is, as having been 
created." "It Inay." -" But God cannot be finite, and lllust 
therefore be infinite." "Who doubts that?" -" Is not that 
which is infinite called so because it has no lilllits in its being?" 
" It is." -" \Vhich of the two, then, is the positive, and \vhirh 
the negative î I mean, ,,,hich of the two asserts sOluething 
affinnative, - that ,vhich is \vithont bounds, or that \vhich has 
certain bounds and lÜnits? "- "vV e do not kno,v." -" "\Vell," 
I replied, " I think you do, my Christian friends. I see your 
difficulty. If you look to the fonnation of the \vord, the Infinite 
seems to be the negation of the Finite. So is the being iln... 
Inortal the negation of being mortal. But \yould you be affirm- 
ing sOll1ething, if you ,vere satisfied \vith asserting that to be 
Ï1nlnortal is nothing but the negation of being subject to death? 
Must there not be SOine positive substance of reality, ,,'hich 
exell1pts God's existence from being limited as to tilne?" "It 
is so, undoubtedly." -" vVelI, but then you can scarcely mean 
to deny that Indivisible and Infinite are expressions implying 
sOll1ething in the highest degree positive. No\v, if \ve take 
away all lilnitations of Substance and Being, Inay that \vhich 
remains not be called the Absolute?" "It may."-" No\v, if 
God is the Absolute, and the spirit of man is the Relative or 
Liulited, of t\VO things one must be true. Either the Absolute 
and the Relative are different fron1 each other in kind, and then, 
of course, there can be no inward and substantial, but only an 
outward and accidental, connection between them. Or they 
are .differen t only in degree, by the acciden t of existence by 
,vhich the Finite is affected; or, in other terlus, only as far as 
the one is ,vithout lin1Ïtation, and therefore not bound to tilne 
or space, and does not exist in thenl nor according to the laws 
_of either, as you allo,v that our spirit and reasoning do?" 
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" Certainly, one or the other," they ans\vered; "but we do not 
see what could decide us to affirm the one or the other." 
" Indeed! " \vas my reply; "but you do believe the second 
article of the Nicene Creed 
" " 'Ve should not think ourselves 
Christians if \ve did not." -" Well, then, let us look at the first 
words of that article. 1\Iuch as I regret that the language of 
St. John's prologue is rather obscured or slighted in the expres- 
sions of the Nicene Creed, and entirely n
glected in \vhat is 
called the Athanasian, this much is certain, the Son is here 
declared to be equal to the Father, because he is taken to be 
the elnbodÏ1uent of the eternal "\V ord. At all events, you will 
allo\v file to use this term instead. Now, is the VV ord a In ani- 
festation of God or not î " "Of course it is." -" But the 
\Vord is itself originally God î " "So the text clearly says."- 
""\Vhat originaHy exists in the Absolute must substantially, and 
therefore eternally, be the same. J\Iust it not 
" "vVe do not 
see ho\v \ve can gainsay this." -"Now, if the Word be both the 
manifestation of God's own substance and the adequate expres- 
sion of his Reason, and, at the same time, be called the Life of 
created things and the Light of mankind, both created nature 
and created Inind Inust have a divine substance and life in theIn, 
only ,vith this difference, that the Inil1d alone is conscious of it, 
and therefore has the kno\vledge of it. Indeed, this saying of 
the EvangeJist seems to Ine to be borne out by the fact that 
Gravity and Light, and other phenomena of matter, are mani- 
festations of the life \vhich is in matter, and the laws of these 
phenomena can be found out by the strength of Reason \vhich 
is in the n1ind. These are the very Jaws \vhich your old and 
new nattual philosophers have so marvellously investigated and 
eXplained by Inathematical calculation, ,vhich is the lo\vest 
degree of philosophy, but a very ilnportant one. This proves 
that Nature and 
Iind partake of the saIne divine substance, 
Reason being consciousness of existence, and the \V ord being 
God's o\vn consciousness of Himself, nlanifesting itself in the 
luind as Light, which is Reason. At all events, the expression 
of St. John clearly indicates that the saIne Word is, in created 
things, both Existence and Consciousne
s, and \ve Inay there- 
fore, as Christians, safely adopt the saying, that 1\Iind is conscious 
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nature, and Nature unconscious mind. Indeed, I do not see 
ho\v \ve can interpret the prologue otherwise. Now, if the 
mind partakes of the divine substance, how can you deny that 
the understanding of things divine is in us, and that this is the 
real kno\vledge of ourselves? It appears to Ine, that we cannot 
help agreeing; only we must take care not to lose sight of the 
difference between the Finite and the Infinite." 
To this they replied, they did 110t see how to deny this con- 
sequence; but the terms I used did not convey to them a clear 
philosophical idea; and they therefore asked Ille whether I would 
not use another tern1 for n1arking this difference between God 
and man. " Let us see," I replied; "perhaps Plato will help 
us in this, together with St. John's genuine, that is to say, well 
divided text. Should you understand me better, if we turn the 
phrase thus? Every thing that exists really and absolutely, not 
being subject to any limits, cannot be subject either to time or to 
space, or to any division or change of existence." "Doubtless."- 
"Is not time divided into past, present, and future?" " Every 
body knows that." -" Now it is generally alJo,ved that there is 
a change implied in this, so that ,vhat is past is not, but has 
been; what is future is not, but will be; and what is present is 
such that it neither has been exactly as it is no,v, nor \vill be so 
in future; otherwise there would be no division. But at all 
events there is a division in time; and the Infinite cannot be 
affected by a division: therefore God is rightly called He who 
is above tilne or timeless. And you will certainly also alloyV' 
that there is change in the things which have a finite existence, 
and that change cannot exist in absolute Being?" " How should 
it?"-" Now, if there cannot be change, there cannot be de- 
velopluent either, which is the change of one and the same thing 
from one state of existence into another; of which, change ill 
time and in space is the form. Is it so?" " We affirm it."- 
" And at the same time you see that here lies the difficulty. 
For thé Infinite cannot be subject to change, and still we 
acknowledge it to be the cause of that changeable existence 
which we know to be a reality. Here then seems to be a con- 
tradiction, and it seems the most natural l11ethod to start fronl 
the difference between ,,,hat exists unchangeably, and what is 
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in a continual transition from one state to another. Shall 'we 
then call this transition of existence from one state into another, 
that which is evolving, the Evolving1 endeavouring thus to ex- 
press the Genesis of the Greek, the Fieri of the Latins, or the 
lVerden of the Germans, in opposition to the Esse or the Seine 
Very well; shaH ,ve then say that the Infinite is the Being, and 
the Finite the Evolving?" " We cannot think of a better tenn, 
so let us adopt that English word." - " Well," I continued, "if 
we allo\v this, our former argument seems to oblige us also to 
say, that as the Infinite is different from the Finite only in that 
the one has limitations, the other not, the Evolving (or the 
limited existence of lnind in time) does not differ from God's 
Being but in this, that the one is an ideal, the other a real 
existence. We must no\v see what we understand by an ideal 
and a real existence. I presume, then, that \ve take real in the 
sense that it means what exists in time and space, and ideal in 
the sense that it signifies the creative thought of the same, that 
which in all these changes constitutes the unity of the evolving 
existence. This thought is an existence, yea, the only true 
existence in the highest sense, because it not only does not 
change, but \ve have declared it to be the cause of all changeable 
existence. We may therefore say that the Thought, identified 
with Will, and animated by Love, is that ,vhich must be called 
the Being, that ,vhich is, in the eminent sense, and that this 
Being is eternal, and not subject to tinIe, therefore not subject 
to the change from past into present, and fron1 present into 
future. " 
" I see," said one of them, an elderly man, "what you are 
driving at: but what beconles of the difference hct,veen Jesus 
and thê believer, between Christ and the Christian ?"- "'Vhy, 
if I answer that the difference is that bet\veen the Infinite, not 
deteriorated in substance by the connection ,vith the Finite, but 
substantially expressed by it within the liInits of the evo]ving 
existence and therefore also of time and space, on the one hand, 
and of the Infinite inadequately expressed (as all believers find 
in themselves it is) on the other, I think I follow closely the 
argulnent which has led us safely to our former conclusions. 
And, in doing so, I find also ,ve arrive exactly at a view of the 
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Inatter, \vithout \vhich you, I will not say cannot accept, but 
cannot even understand, one word of our creeds, any more than 
of our prologue." 
" Well," exclaimed my elderly friend, "do you not see that 
there is great danger in such a juxta-position ?" 
" Instead of answering you directly," I replied, "let n1e ask 
in my turn: Do you think there can be any real danger in truth, 
as truth ?" " No, certainly not," he answered; "I cannot allow 
that. " 
" Well, indeed, I do not think you can, \vithout denying our 
second and our first articles, Christ and God himself. For you 
know that you are flying in the face of the most positive and 
solemn expressions and assurances of Christ himself. I do not 
see how, if JOU are not real1y children Qf God, you can believe 
hinl to be the child of God. 
" If the danger then is -in the abuse of something good, as of 
truth and godliness, and if the Ineasure of that danger is in 
the measure of the importance of the object abused, ,viII there 
not be found the greatest danger in the greatest good, and, there- 
fore, in the greatest truth?" "So it ,vould appear." - ,- But 
that danger is not in truth itself, but in the Inisunderstanding 
of it?" "It must be in the misunderstanding." -" lVlight we 
not therefore say, there is no greater danger than in the mis- 
understanding of the truths taught by Scripture and Reason 
respecting t.he highest, that is to say, the divine things?" ""\Ve 
might." -" But is not the final consequence \ve have to draw 
herefrom this, that we ought to take the greatest care to 
understand \vell the truth?" "Assuredly." - " And \"ho, think 
you, will understand it best, he \vho does not think about it, or 
he who makes it the object of his earnest thought? It appears 
to me impossible it should not be the latter; as ignorance of a 
thing which is allo\ved to be good, is worse than all misunder- 
standings of the same. 
They kept silence. But I felt moved in the spirit, and said: 
" Having then COlne so far, let us go straight to the third article; 
for I am afraid it is your ignoring that article \vhich makes you 
still doubtful about the rest. Do you really believe in what the 
forn1ularies say in it?" 
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" \Ve think ,ve do," they ans\vered, "because ,ve are sure it 
is scriptural." -" 'Vell, then, you believe in ,vhat St. Paul says 
of the Spirit, that it ' searcheth all things, yea, the deep things 
of G'od '?" "Ho\v should ,ve not 
 But is that not the Spirit 
which we confess to be God ?"-" Undoubtedly the Holy Spirit 
Inust be in the Being, if it is in the Evolution; but then ,ve 
may also turn it and say: Ho\v should it not be, finitely and 
relatively, in the Evolution, if it is, infinitely and absolutely, in 
the Being?" "But luay \ve indeed turn it so ,vithout irreve- 
rence?" asked n1Y elderly friend. -" Look to it yourself," I 
replied. "Can you other\vise explain those ,vords of the 
Apostle 
 Can the Spirit, as far as he is the Infinite Being 
Hinlself, search the deep things, 
hat is, the hidden nature or 
substance of God ?" "It \vould appear not."-" Well, then, 
the Apostle ll1USt have understood it as referring to that divine 
Spirit ",-hich is in the mind of believers." " But then I ask," 
he replied, ",vhere is the standard of truth, considering the 
great divergence of opinions and assertions respecting truth?" 
And here I could not help sluiling, and I said: "\V ell, do 
you not see 110\V that I was not quite ,vrol1g ,vhen I expressed 
Iny doubts l'especting Jour belief in the third article? For that 
which fo11o,vs, that you be1ieve in the Universal Church, seeU1S 
to me to give the answer required." "Ho,v does it?" asked lny 
friend, ,vith sOlnewhat of astonislullent. 
"I have spoken of the Holy Spirit ás being in the believers, 
not in the believer. N o\v let us inquire of that argument which 
has brought us so far; perhaps it ,vin yield us the alls,ver we 
seek. The Spirit and the Church are put together, here and in 
aU evangelical and Apostolic writings. The Spirit is in the 
Church, and the Church is aU the believers. If you have a 
doubt upon this point, I anl ready to discuss it with you 
thoroughly, even if you ,vill force me to descend to discussions 
like that of Apostolic succession. FOl' ,ve are here arrived at 
the very cause of much confusion anù of luuch trouble, present 
and to conle." "No," exclaimed a younger friend, "that ,vould 
be what you ,vould have called in your language an 'apros- 
dionyson,' or something uncongenial with thoughts of things 
divine and intellectual. I certainly should like you to tell us 
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afterwards something about the sacraments and baptismal re- 
generation. But at present let us keep to the main argument, 
and I may assert that we ,vho are here present agree to the 
proposi tion." - "Generalizing, then, this proposition," I con- 
tinued, ",viII not the relation of the Spirit to the Church, as to 
the believing universality of mankind, be analogous to the re- 
lation which the Word, and its elnbodiment in Jesus, bears to 
the believing individual? -so that there would be, respecting 
man, two co-eternal manifestations of the Infinite, the individual 
and the collective. Certainly, as we have taken ourselves to be 
a reality, God cannot have thought man except in a double ca- 
pacity, as an individual and as a whole. For the realization of 
the Infinite by the finite human mind, moving in time, is neces- 
sarily a double one; that by the individual mind, and that by 
the ,vhole human race. It is self-evident that one cannot 
think of mankind without thinking of man: but see whether we 
can think of man ,vithout thinking of him also as an integral part 
of many? God did not create man, but men, man and 'va man. 
" In order to understand the proposition now under discus- 
sion, you may begin with what is the Inost self-evident necessity 
of the human existence, the dOlnestic relations, and proceeding 
thence, you necessarily \vill arrive at the great society of lnan- 
kind, divided into families, tribes, and nations, and exhibiting 
itself in the succession of generations, through ages and ages. 
The Evolution here, is it not the same as in the individual, only 
on a larger scale? Is it not a continued cllange, and un- 
doubtedly the most complete development of the idea of 
humanity? " 
" It is." 
"Such an evolution may last hundreds and thousands of 
years; it ahvays ,vill remain finite, as that ,vhich is evolving 
within the limits of time and space, and never will become that 
which really and truly is, the Being, because the Being allows 
of nothing divided, and, therefore, not of time and change. 
Eternity is not accumulation, but extinction, of time. There- 
fore, nobody can say that our argument tnakes mankind God, 
any more than that it makes man God. Still less can anyone 
say that it gives God no ante-mundane or extra-mundane exist- 
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ence. On the contrary, our argulllent shows the logical 
absurdity of letting the Being gro,v out of the Evolution; which 
last is a division of existence, and, therefore, presupposes the 
totality of existence, or the absolute Being (uniting absolute 
'Vill with absolute Reason and the cOlllplete consciousness of 
their Unity), fully as much as the effect presupposes the cause, 
or the lnaterial object ex p ressive of thouO'ht and reason presup- 
u 0 
poses that inunaterial thought and reason." 
" But," asked lny inquisitive young friend, "if \"ve agree to 
this, nlust '\ve then not consider the Spirit a. Person, as lnuch as 
the Son? And you seenl to have had a great reluctance in 
II . h . " 
a oWIng tIS. 
"This is a difficult question," I replied; "but I thank you 
for adverting to this point. I think 1 can satisfy you by two 
positions. First, I called the Word as lnnch a Person as the 
Father. The Son is conscious Reason united with 'VilI, as the 
Father is conscious Will united ,vith Reason. For a Person 
110t affected by Finiteness can Inean nothing but a conscious 
Being, uniting both 'Vill and Reason. The Subject in the in- 
finite Being iUIplies no Inore lin1itation than its adequate 
Object: both are infinite. In the second place, I agree ,vith 
you, of course, that ,vhatever is in the Evolution Inust be in the 
Being, except the Finiteness, and what belongs to Finiteness: 
for that is the Creation, flowing out of diyine Love. I therefore 
think, the line of argulllent which ,ye have hitherto followed 
would oblige us to say sOlnething like the following. The 
eleluent of the Spirit, as the general feeling by ,vhich different 
individuals are united in thought and in action, manifests itself 
practically more or less in every society, as distinct froll1 the 
sun1 of positive and negative elelnellts of individuals ,vhich COIll- 
pose it, when referred to the comlnon object \vhich unites theln. 
And still, whichever of those eoulponent lnelnbers is 1l10ved by 
the general Spirit to identify hitnself ,,-ith the object of the 
association, and with whatever of reasonable and good is lllani- 
fested by its other melnbers, finds this general Spirit of the asso- 
ciation overpowering, but not destroying, his own individuality, 
on the contrary puri(ying and strengthening it. No\v this could 
not be the case so generally, unless there ,vere in the nature of 
VOL. II. X 
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the mind, and therefore also of the infinite Mind, an elelnent of 
the eternal substance \vhich manifests itself exclusively in the 
collective humanity, and not in the individual as individual. lIe 
,vho should gainsay this, ,vould be obliged to nlaintain that the 
difference implied is identical \vith the difference between Finite 
and Infinite, ,vhich is absurd, for both belong to the Finite. 
The unity of language, of society, of church, of mankind, is 
therefore a reality, as ,veIl as the individual person is one, and 
:inherent in the idea of man. This too ll)USt be the reason why 
people united in one \vay Qr another can feel, and speak, and 
act together as they do; and this \vill be the real explanation 
of the fact ,vhich we are daily witnessing, that people are seized 
hy the Spirit, as by an invisible current of a higher, all-pervad- 
ing elelnent. I think you will also agree ,vith lne, if I add that 
this is the only explanatio
l \vorthy of thinking nlen, of the very 
origin both of speech and of religion among mankinù. What 
therefore is called, ,vith lnore or less truth, the comUlon or 
public spirit, has its origin in God's eternal substance, and not 
in that ,vhich unthinking theologians have called the divine 
econolny of the world, as having its root only in the Finite or 
in the Evolution. But, on the other hand, you will allow that 
there is a difference. 'The existence of this unity is and relnains 
an ideal one in the Evolution, for it never appears elnboclied in 
the individual. It was not even so in the Apostles. The 
Spirit was in theIn, but never in one alone; and it ,vas fuIJy 
poured out upon a congregation of one hundred and twenty in- 
dividuals, ,vho \vere seized by it, the Apostles bE'ing an elell1ent 
only, although the most prolninent part, of that society. vVe 
lnight perhaps say that the Spirit is both the ideality of the real 
existence of the human mind, and the highest finite reality of 
God's o\vn thought of ll1ankinc1, that is to say, of the totality 
of the human developn1el1t. Or, so it be clearer to JOu, we 
lnay express the saIne idea thus. As the Word, having becolne 
the Son in the Evolution, is the adequate expression of God's 
consciousness of Himself as of the One Being, and of man as 
individual; so the Spirit, becolne finite, is God's complete 
consciousness of Himself, both as Will and as Reason, both as 
Infinite (in HiIllself) and as Finite (in the Evolution), and 
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finally as cause both of individual and of collective mind. I 
have no objection, if you ,viII call this link behveen the One and 
the lVlany, in the Infinite as ,veIl as in the Finite, Love; for 
how could Inal1ifoldness be One, but by Love?" 
" I think this is clearer to llle," replied my young friend, ,vho 
seemed to lTIe much relieved by \vhat had been said. 
H Wen," I continued, "it appears you are inclined to absolve 
Jlle now from any heresy against the Spirit. But I aln afraid I 
111ust 1l0'V in my turn express a great anxiety for yourselves." 


And here a great excitelnent becalne visible alllong Iny 
learned friends. For no sooner had I pronounced a fe\v \vords 
than ahnost all of thelll began to cry out against Iny telnerity. 
And indeed, even no\v, some kind friends near Ine lllake Inc 
signs to pass over that part of our conversation, giving n1C 
clearly enough to understand that they are afraid you ,villnot 
hear me patiently, or at all events will not becolne or renlaiu 
impressed in Iny favour, if I relate to you all I said. But as 
the Spirit Inoved lHe to speak then, so does it no\v; and 
kno\ving that I have your interest at heart, not nlY own, except 
as far as truth is concerned, I \vill \vithhold nothing froln you, 
firluly relying upon your fairness and the Christian spirit 
within vou. 
oJ 
'Vhat I said was sOlnething like the following:- 
" l\Iy dear and learned Christian friends, I cannot quite get 
over 111Y apprehension that you are heretical in your ideas 
respecting Inspiration. vVe thought, in our tÎIne, the holy 
men ,,,ere inspired; you seenl to think the sacred books are 
inspired. This is a heresy, and one which I had often to cOlnbat 
when arguing with the Jews. Still in them I could understand 
it: for they having no ,vord for Person, and consequently none 
for personal existence, could never, in their lnetaphysical 
speculations, rise above the abstract notion. But what pains 
me infinitely lnore is, to find such antichristian tendencies 
aillong you." 


x 2 
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"Surely, you do 110t mean to say seriously," exclaÏrned n1Y 
friend, sluiling, " that there is so enormous a difference between 
the hvo formulas? Will an inspired man not write an inspired 
book? " 
" No, my friend," I felt obliged to reply, "unless you have 
the lo\vest of all ideas of \vhat we used to call Inspiration at 
Lugdunum and at Rome, as ,veIl as in Alexandria. Inspiration 
,yorks on the Spirit, therefore on Reason; for Spirit is Truth, 
and Truth is Reason. Certainly, a luind so inspired, that is to 
say, divested of Self, and clr:iven to speak out \vhat is Reality in 
him, of \vhich Self is the negation, \viII speak and \vrite as an 
inspired reasonable being, not as an unconscious organ, like a 
clairvoyant. Otherwise he ,vould not be elevat
d to the divine 
l'egion of thought, but lo\vered to the region of unconscious 
ll1atter or nature. Not that I believe that the prophetical 
\vritings, from the most ai1cient parts of the Old Testall1ent to 
the Apocalypse, can be reasonably eXplained \vithout admitting 
the reality of vision and divination, as entirely distinct froln 
reflective consideration and argunlentation. I designate by 
those words an intuitive insight into the ,vorld of the spirit: 
and I believe that \ve see a shado\v of that intuition upon the 
domain of unconscious nature in the state of such possessed 
persons as the l\10ntal1ist \VOlnen \vere. As this is intuition of 
things and events external, so the other is an illllnediate insight 
into things and events internal, connected with the developn1ent 
of the Divine Spirit in humanity. It therefore necessarily 
centres in that great incorporation of luankind, by \vhich all 
faithful and pious men are n1embers of a COlnlTIUnity of Truth, 
Justice, and Virtue, of \vhich God is the eternal cause and 
realizer. The existence of such a po\ver of spiritual vision is 
as much a fact as that of the other, if \ve interpret faithfully and 
rationally the prophetical books. But then the prophetic vision 
requires as much a lnediulll of comlnunication \vith the outer 
\vorld as does Delllonislll, or \vhatever you will call the state of 
natural vision. Words are \vanted, and words are expressions 
of the reflecting lnind. Now, this Inixed state between vision 
and reflection, \vhich ,ve might call the hypophetic (in contra- 
distinction to the prophetic), is subject to the natural finiteness 
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and liulitation of the individual, as of a rational and self- 
responsible being. 
Ian in that state will speak in intelligible 
words, not in those convulsive sounds breaking forth fron1 the 
]ips of a man who is overpowered by the sudden pressure of the 
Infinite; a phenonlenon this latter as old as mankind, but by 
,yhich I find people a1nong you (and some very shrewd people) 
are strangely deluded in these days. 
ian in tbat state, I say, 
will speak in his o,,'n language, and, as to all things not directly 
expressing the vision, \vithin the sphere of knowledge and 
inforulation in ,vhich he as a
 individual, and his nation and 
age, are uloving. That state Blust therefore necessarily be 
affected ,,,ith all the lilnitations and iUlperfections of finiteness, 
and this in the same Ineasure as the comlllunication enters 
l110re or less into the real world. The divine nature of the 
vision does not consist in a magical disappearance of these 
di,'inely constituted unchangeable liulits of hunlanity, but 
sÏ1nply in this: that the essence of divine truth is not injured 
by those imperfections; that what is said by such inspired 
persons respecting their visions is true in the Spirit, in which 
alone there is truth. All interpretations pf the prophets of the 
Old Testament and of the Apocalypse, which do not take this 
factor, that of vision, into account, 111ust be Î1nperfect and even 
philologically untenable, ho,vever elevated and sublime they 
may be. For these prophecies are not reducible to reflected 
wisdoln, and even the 1110st sublill1e ethical vie,v, applied to 
thenl, ,vill be found insufficient. 
" But on the other hand the finite elelnent, the elelllent of 
pious and enlightened consideration of the things and events of 
this ,vorld by the reflective faculty of the n1Índ in its nonna1 
state of finite consciousness of cause and effect, Inust be also 
fully acknowledged and done justic p to in those prophetical 
writings. This part is not less inspired than the other, but 
differently inspired, and that it constitutes the inllnenseIy 
prevailing elenlent of those ,vritings is not derogatory to their 
prophetic character, but their most sublilne and divine privilege. 
Here the substratun1 is the historical ,vorld in its whole reality. 
Persons, nations, and events of the real ,vorld, generally of the 
very age and tiu1e of the "Titer, are brought forward and 
x 3 
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judged, but as members and instruluents, or as adversaries and 
impediments, of the great kingdom of God upon earth, and 
therefore in ,vhat I have called their intellectual or ideal 
capacity. As to all such parts, the more the prophetical 
\vritings can be eXplained historically, as originally and directly 
applying to historical persons and facts of the ,vriter's past or 
present, the greater ,viII be the progress in understanding, 110t 
only the prophetic \vritings, but also the very nature of 
inspiration: for the real ,vorId, the ordinary history of the 
J e,vish people, ,vill be the D10re elevated to the expression of 
those eternal ideas, to realize which is the highest destiny and. 
everlasting value of all history. 
" You win now not 111isunderstand me, if I say that the 
inspired man 'will speak or \\.rite according to his hUll1an 
capacities, and not according to those of another individual; in 
l1Ïs o,,,n language, and nòt in a tongue he has never learned; 
on a- subject he lives in, not on things unintelligible and foreign 
to him. You ,viII 110t take it ilJ, if I say that the contrary 
vie,,, is a degrading one, and that, in truth, unbelief lurks at the 
botton1 of it. For, as soon as you allo,v any such degradation 
of the ,yorking of the Spirit, you deny that Spirit is Reason, 
and consequently that Inspiration is Truth. No\v, as to real 
inspiration, it cannot be considered separately from its subject. 
As, therefore, the Ineasure of the inspiration must not onlJ be 
in proportion to the truth in the n1an, but also comnlensurate 
'with the greatness of the object, ,ve can inspired \vriters 
properly those \"ho have delivered to us the mysteries of God. 
There are necessarily also alllong then1 differences of degree, 
and the highest degree ,viII 11ave to be reserved to what is 
delivered to us of Christ's \vords and life, and, above all, of ,,,,hat 
he said of hilllself, a
d of his relation to the Father and to 
1l1ankind. The first place of all, consequcntly, will belong to 
\vhat \ve read on this central subject of Christian faith in 
St. John's Gospel. 110st of t.he rest in the Apostolical \vritings 
is occasional, in part even relating to transitory and external 
circumstances. Still in all there is one and the same Spirit, 
and that forms the unity of the canonical works. And this 
Spirit is en1inently that of Truth. But there could not have 
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been truth in thein, if they had been Inachines, automata; if, 
on subjects foreign to their inner life (as astrononlY, or any 
part. of science, or historical learning), they had talked or 
written anything but ,,,,hat they kne\v and believed, as good 
honest J e\vs or Christians, and as children of their parents and 
their country. And this is the real mischicf which lies at the 
hOttOll1 of that vie,v: it is as del110ralizing to the Inind as 
degrading to the intellect. I advise you, on the contrary, to 
look to your o,vn experience and observation, in ordcr to 
perceive the analogy ,vhich other phenomena of hU1l1an nature 
sho\v with prophetic vision and \\Titing, and to understand the 
relation of the ecstatic state to the ordinary state of the nlind. 
First of all look to the difference bet\veen the n1an ,,,ho has 
fort11erly acted upon the selfish principle, and 110\V acts upon 
the principle of 1110ral responsibility, of duty anJ Jove to God 
and his brethren; in short, to the difference bet\veen what 
Scripture calls the natural, and the new or regenerate, 111 an. 
Here the individual kno,vs that he is the saIne lnan, but he 
feels a ne\v principle of life in hiln, \vhich can be so little 
eXplained by ,,,,hat he thought and did before, that it fornls, on 
the contrary, the 1110st striking contrast with it. But even in 
ordinary social life, have JOu not often seen a Inan say and do 
things far beyond his ordinary way of thinking and acting, and, 
as it \vere, out of his whole habitual existence? Why, the 
Ulan has truth and reality in hÜn: the inmost of his being, the 
mystery of his existence, is touched, a struggle for life and 
death ensues in hi1TI; and that \vhich is in 11Ïnl of the divine 
nature, the infinite factor of his lY\ental and intellectual life, 
overpowers aU the dictates, ,varnings, 1nisgivings of habit and 
ordinary prudence, and he ,viII speak out and act as, \ve may 
,veIl call it, an inspired Inan. Such analogies ,viII not degrade 
your vie\v of scriptural inspiration, but, on the contrary, elevate 
it frol11 en1pty phrases, liable to be given up one day as vain 
superstition, into a feeling of reality and truth, ,vhich you did 
not kno\v before. 
" Nor will it be necessary no,v for me to add to l11Y defel1ce a 
,,"ord about the hackneyed phrase, thatsuch a view spiritualizeß 
away the idea of revelation and inspiration; that is safer to keep 
X4 
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to the letter. Now, abstracting from the great Apostolic \vord, 
that the Jetter killeth, ,,"ould to God those men, and they who 
preceded theIn, had only respected the letter of the prophetic 
\vritings! If they had, first of all they ,vould have made greater 
efforts to understand it; and, secondly, they \vould have been 
ashalned to torture and distort the poor letter into their formu- 
laries, \vhich are not only lying thernselves, but \vhich make the 
Bible lie. I say, on the contrary, my Christian friends, respect 
and study the letter, exactly as every letter in an author JOU 
l'espect, and more than 
ny other. For, indeed, 'the place 
,vhereon thou standest is holy ground.' That letter fonns part 
of the spiritual centre of the history of n1ankind, of God's own 
history, sho,ving the development and future destinies of his 
kingdonl of truth, justice, and love upon this earth. 
" I rejoice to see," I concluded, "that you signify your assent 
to that: but are you a\va-re of the necessary consequences and 
corollaries f' 
" I do not understand \vhat you mean," replied ll1Y friend. 
" I n1ean this," I said in explanation: "If Spirit be Reason, 
rational interpretation is the spiritual, and irrational is the Ina- 
terialistic; the one Ininisters to the Spirit, the other to the 
spirit-kining idolatry of the letter. If you have any thing to say 
against this, I aln ready to reply to it." 


Here our conversation on the three articles of faith seemed 
for the present exhausted. I asked indeed iny young friend, 
whether he still \vanted to kno,v Iny opinion respecting the 
recent controversy on baptislnal regeneration. But he replied: 
" I see, you there would raise the previous question against 
them as they did against you; and I myself think, after what 
'we have discussed, you would have a perfect right to do so. 
You n1ight also say, JOU do not belong to our branch of the 
catholic Church: anù," he added smilingly, "according to the 
philosophy of SOlne of us, tJ'uth is of a local nature, subordinate 
to authority; therefore, what is truth here, may not be truth else- 
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where - at least, if La,v makes truth. So \ve shall be satisfied 
with whatever you lllay feel disposed to say on the subject." 
I cannot express how thankful I was for this liberal concession 
of my Christian friend's, and ho\v llluch I felt relieved; for, of 
all things, that controversy has given llle more trouble to under- 
stand than any other. So I said: " You are very kind indeed, 
and I shall simply state ho,v the ,,,hole contro\"ersy would have 
appeared to us, in our days. We never defended the baptis111 of 
children, ".hich in my tLl-:e had only begun to be practised in 
some regions, unless it ,vere as an exception and an innovation. 
BaptislTI of infants ,ve did not kno,v. 1Iuch less did ,ve ever 
il11agine that such an act could have any of those ,yords of our 
Saviour applied to it ,vhich I see sonle attach to the external act 
of a simulacrulll of the symbolical imlllersion, accoll1panied by the 
pro111issory act of third persons, \vhich together they call BaptislTI. 
'Ve, the old Fathers, should have considered such an opinion 
heretical, and any pretension to make it an article of faith an un- 
warrantable tyranny. But understand lne ,veIl: I do not blall1e 
that arrangement of infant baptisln in itself, unless it be in this re- 
spect, that it seelns to ll1e to have given rise to superstitious notions 
of magic influence, such as I have combated in refuting certain 
heretical sects ,vhich believed in sorcery and practised ,vitchcraft. 
But if that so-called inlmersion is to be justified, it ought to be 
followed by what I, a bishop and a teacher of the Church, have 
considered, and do consider no,v, the principal part of that rite 
according to Christ's institution and to the Apostolic practice: 
I mean the solemn Christian pledge, not of other persons, but 
of the responsible Catechumen: a pledge, preceded, first by 
instruction, then by solemn examination in the fai th, and final1y 
by the public confession of the Sa1lle before the whole Church, 
that is to say, his o\\'n congregation. I anI not indisposed even 
to go further, and to praise such a change: there is nothing of 
such an act in the Bible, but I see in it an act of that Christian 
liberty ,vhich the Spirit sanctifies and even encourages. 'Vhy 
should not the original order of those acts, the totality of which 
constitutes that baptislTI ,vhich the Apostles and their disciples 
taught us, be inverted ,vherever there .are Christian falllilies and 
Christian schools for the young? But, beyond that, every thing 
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appears to Ine perfectly unintelligible, and I am sure ,voult! have 
been so to all Fathers in the East and 'Vest in our tilne, and 
still n10re to those before us. Knowing thus 111Y vie,v on this 
subject, I hope you 'v ill not urge nle to enter into such an 1111- 
to,vard discussion, ,vhich certainly ,vould oblige 111G to move 
previous questions on both sides. For I should of all things 
dislike to be uncivil; and still, how can I say that sprinkling 
,vith ,vater, follo\ved perhaps by inlPosition of hands, ,vithout 
Christian exaillination and solonu1 pledge before the Christian 
congregation, is Baptisnl?" 
Here nlY young friend,. 'who had folIo\ved my ,vords 'with 
bean1Ìng eyes and an intelligent snlile, took 111Y hand and said: 
" No, nlY good bishop and Father, I do not ,vant you at aU to 
enter into our controversies or squabbles, or whatever you l1lay 
call thenl. But, to be sure_, you cannot, after ,vhat you have 
said, expect us to go a\vay ,vithout having been released froln 
the last difficulty \vhich \ve feel respecting the Apostolicity of 
Jour doctrine; pray, ,vhat did you Ineal1 by those \vords in the 
book on Antichrist respecting the Eucharist and the Sacrifice?" 
" 'VeIl," I replied, "I see I shall not escape here. You 
touch upon every delicate and sacred point. But I do not know 
ho,v to resist any challenge cOluing fronl JOu. Only tell Ine 
exactly ,vhat is the passage to ,vhich you refer." 
"I-Iere it is. In eXplaining the second verse of the ninth 
chapter of the Proverbs, and in particular the ,vords, 'And she 
(vVisdo1l1) prepared her own table,' you add, as Inystical explan- 
ation: ' That is to say, the knowledge of the Holy Trinity which 
,vas promised, and I-lis precious and pure Body and Blood \vhich 
are daily celebrated on the nlysl,ical and divine table, and offered 
as sacrifice in nlernory of that ever Inemorable and first table of 
the Inystic Divine Inea!.' H 13 
" Well, and ,vhat is there in this passage to shock your feel- 
ings or your orthodoxy?" 
" You a sacrificer, nlY revered Father!" excIailned my young 
friend; "you an abettor of transubstantiation! " 
" Be a little Blore patient, n1Y young friend," I replied; "and 
above all do not elnploy, in speaking to me, tenns ,vhich I never 
heard, and \vhich I have so Inuch difficulty in understanding. 
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But as to sacrificing, do you not sacrifice \vhenever you nleet ? 
I am sure you do; for, in the Book of your Church, I ,vas 
struc
 by OlIe very beautiful prayer in the celebration of the 
Holy Eucharist, where a pious father of yours says: '.A..ccept 
this c,ur sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving.' And then he goes 
on to say: 'And here we offer and present unto Thee, 0 Lord, 
ourselves, our souls and bodies, to be a reasonable, holy, and 
lively sacrifice unto Thee.' I anI afraid you have never medi- 
tated 111uch upon \"hat sacrifice means, and that is a great pity. 
For ho\v can JOU cOll1prehend \vhat ,ve, the old Christians, 
understood by sacrifice, and ho\v can you really kno\v \vhat 
prayer and \\'orship in spirit and truth is, unless you search 
diligently yourselves? and ho\v can you search profitably with- 
out philosophy? Is Dot sacrifice an act of hin1 \"ho sacrifices?" 
" Of course." 
" Well, all the better, if you are clear so far. TIut to sacri- 
fice, is it not to offer the life of a living being to God?" 
" So it appears." 
"To a Christian, can such an act be any thing but a SYln- 
bolical act?" 
" It certainly cannot mean suicide or hUlnan sacrifice." 
"But you do not think the sYlnbol gre\v out of nothing? A 
symbol is the expression of a reality." 
" Undoubtedly it is." 
" vVell, then, can the reality, in the present case, be any thing 
else but the act of the mind, by which a lnan gives up Self-will? 
Is Self-will, as such, any thing but the po\ver of disobeying 
God's \vill to\vards us and \vithin us 
 and does not the conscious 
exercise of this Self-\vill constitute in crur conscience an antago- 
nisn1 to, and a separation frolu, God, the native centre of our 
existence? Finally, 111ust not the giving up of that Self-will 
be the spontaneous act of a self-l'espol1sible believing Dlan; anù, 
if it be expressed in the CODlmon worship, \vill it not be elni- 
nently his act, as that of a nIen1ber of Christ's Church'?" 
" I do not see how it can mean any thing else, for it lnllst have 
an objective reality." 
"Look, now," I continued, "what a rich mine \ve seem to have 
opened. If it be certain, that in the real act of sacrifice subject 
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and object are the same, the fQrmula of real sacrifice will he 
this: It is Inan sacrificing Inan, that is to say, himself; the 
priest and the victÏIn being the same, to speak symbolical1y. 
Such indeed is the case, and the criu1e of human self-sacrifice, 
the greatest aberration of the misguided hU111an n1ind, vie,ved in 
this light, turns out to be the 1110st natural act of all false, that 
is to say, of perverted, religion. The abomination of parents 
sacrificing their children to Moloch, is only explicable by the 
depth of the idea thus perverted. Hun1an sacrifices are nothing 
but the unn1Ïtigated natura] reflection of the instinct of worship, 
in a mind dri\'en to madness by despair or by vice, or by dis- 
ordered fanaticism about divine things. For, discarding images 
and symbolical language, as philosophers ought to do, Inust we 
not say that sacrifice is adoration, and that the Christian sacri- 
fice is the Christian ,vorship? I understand by adoration that 
distinctive act, ,vhich is the direct expression of the feeling or 
consciousness of the eternal relation of the soul to the all-per- 
vading immortal Cause of the Universe. This act is man's 
direct language to God, his speech to the living author of his 
existence; an act, not of habit or of tradition, or ever invented 
by ,vise 111en for the rest of Inankind, but the very prilnitive 
native impulse and Inanifestation of the mind, directing itself 
by inward irresistible po,ver, to the magnetic centre of all 
Spirits; the pulsation of the eternal life of Illan during his 
pilgrilnage through the valley of tiu1e, the divine witness of his 
connection ,vith, and dependence upon, his l\laker. There is 
besides in ,vorship the demand for sOlnething: there is thanking 
for son1ething, there is also the building up of the n1any into one 
in the spirit by doctrine and exhortation. All these ingredients 
are congenial to adoration, and necessary for rational and com- 
plete C01111110n ,vorship, but they are not essential to \yorship. In 
one word, as there is no religion \vithout worship, so also is there 
none \vithout sacrifice, and therefore ,vithout priesthood and 
priests. Is it not so ?" 
" So it ,vould appear." 
" N O\V, having cleared up this point, the course of the argu- 
Inent \vill faithfully lead us to a full understanding of the 
matter, as far as our present conversation is intended to go. 
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'Vhat, then, is unphilosphically caned sacrifice of thanksgiving 
would better be tenned among divines, the thankful offering 
which the believer nlakes of his Self-,vill to God, resigning it to 
His holy will, and aspiring to be thus reunited to God." 
"'Vhat else should it be," exc1ailned IUY young friend, "if 
we discard sYlnbolicallanguage, and try to understand the real 
meaning of Scripture, of language, and of ourselves! " 
"The Christian sacrifice, therefore," I continued, "could 
never have been any thing but this; and indeed never ,vas, as in 
particular my blessed teacher Irenæus endeavoured always to 
ÍIupress upon us." 
" But," asked 111Y friend, " would the true Christian sacrifice 
be an act independent of the Comnlunion ? " 
" This question," I replied, "nlust be answered according to 
the sel1se you attach to it. Evidently, it is so in itself. For 
the sacrifice is an act, and the receiving of the Comnlunion is 
the contrary. They are connected only as the two opposite 
poles, the one of the highest activity, and the other of the 
highest receptivity. But that, certainly, wen considered, says 
much. Tell Iue, could ,ve offer ourselves up to God as thankful 
children of his, if Christ had not lived and died for us ? " 
" Certainly not as children, and therefore not ,yillingly, nor 
intellectually." 
" N o,v, consider this," I said; "all the nations before Christ 
offered sacrifices, the Gentiles as ,veIl as the J e\vs, did they 
Bot? " 
" So ,ve read." 
" And ,vere not their sacrifices either those of atone1uent, in. 
tended to propitiate the offended Deity, or those of thanksgiving, 
destined to express thankfulness for benefits received from the 
propitious Divinity? " 
"They ,vere." 
H But do you think this intention could ever be perfectly 
realized? 
Iust not the dread of punishment, inherent in the 
feeling of sin and of wrong, have been a hindrance to perfect 
thankfulness 
 And again, could they really find relief ill 
acts of propitiation, however oftell repeated, as long as that 
feeling of thankfulness ,vas not perfect 
 " 
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" Undoubtedly not." 
" So far, then," I con tinned, "Je\vs and Gentiles stood upon 
the saIne ground of an unsatisfactory and unsatisfied religious 
fee1ing. But Christ did offer himself up to the Father, in 
perfect love of God and of the brethren? " 
"That is the foundation of our faith, as \ve have seen." 
" This, then, \vas the first perfect sacrifice, or the first satis- 
factory act of self-devotion. " 
" Such it \vas, as being the great fact of the \vorld's Inental 
his tory." 
" Well, if that be conceded, I lllust ask a further question. 
Is it not Inost natural that the VO\V of self-sacrifice should be 
luade \vhen \ve remelnber that Christ died for us, \vhich \VC do 
in the Communion?" 
" It certainly is; for otherwise \ve should sho\v ourselves un- 
mindful of the cause of' our religious peace, and of our con- 
sciousness of being children of God." 
"This is precisely what we thought in our time; and as we 
\vere very anxious to express this lllost 80len1nly, we used 
always to connect this eucharistic act, or act of thanksgiving, 
\vith the celebration of the Lord's Supper, \vhich consequently 
was itself called the Eucharist or the Thanksgiving. But if the 
act of the self-sacrifice of the Church (of the united worshippers) 
cannot be undertaken and COl1SUllllnatcd 'without a thankful 
renlen1brance of Christ's sacrifice for her, it does not at all 
foHo\v, that this act cannot be performed in the service except 
\vhen the COlnmunion js celebrated, that is to say, when there 
is a congregation of comnlunicants. I confess that seeing what 
an incredible confusion has flo\ved from this inseparable con- 
nection, and, to use a pathological phrase, ,vhat a metastasis of 
the centre of religious consciousness has been the final con- 
sequence, I cannot help thinking it \vould have been better to 
express and to celebrate that act of thanksgiving not only in the 
C0111munion, but also separate froln the saIne, quite by itself, as 
the real act of worship, the action in the en1Ïnent sense, the 
aClne or cuhninating point of our COllUllon dcvo
ion. But 
certainly, in spite of our having given SOlne colour and pretext 
for such a perversion by the arrallgelnent we canIC to, you will 
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soon find out the truth, if you only study the most ancient 
records of our holy ,vorship ,vith a little lTIOre philosophy than 
that excellent antiquarian ,york contains ,vhich you are used to 
consult on the subject. For the act of thanksgiving begins 
clearly with that old solelnn exhortation, 'Lift up your hearts,' 
and the ,vords ,vhich follo\v have absolutely nothing to do ,vith 
the Conlll1union as such. lVloreover, the ancient liturgies are 
full of evidence to sho,v that this act ,vas quite distinct froln the 
cOlllmenloration of Christ's death of atonelnent, \vhich is the 
COlnlllunion. But what I anl certain of is, that the fathers of 
your doctrine, however ,veIl they asserted the truth negatively 
against Cal1istus' successors, relnained, ,vithout being aware of 
it, in the bondage, and, as it \vere, ,vi thin the 111agic circle, of 
later Ronle, in consequence of the method they theillselves 
employed in proving the true doctrine of the Eucharist froln 
Scripture and froll1 the Fathers." 
" This is a hard saying," replied 111Y friends, "against such 
tl1en as Luther and Calvin and our own Protestant divine
, and 
how do you justify.it ?" 
" You shall soon see, and, I hope, say the saIne," I repJied. 
"Did not the whole controversy of your fathers ,vith the 
R01nan Church turn upon the question, what the consecrated 
elenlents (as you call them) becolne, or do not beconle, by 
certain ,vords being spoken over then1? I must be strangely 
luistaken, if that ,vas not, and is not, the controversial poillt: 
for everybody, at Lugdunu1l1 as ,veIl as here, asks DIe that 
question, and I for my life cannot give any ans,ver to it." 
" Ho\v! you say that you cannot ans,ver it?" exclaiu1ed the 
elder friend, horrified. 
" Indeed, ho\v should I ? Nobody in our tinle ever put that 
question to hinlself or to his neighbqur. vVe offered up, at 
the celebration of the lllelnory of the Lord)s Supper (as the 
Jews of old did at their daily Ineals), the fruits of the earth 
and the produce of the vine as sYInbols of the sacrifice of our- 
selves; but then we considered hvo of theIn, bread and wine, 
according to Christ's cOl1unalld, as the representatives of the 
body and blood of Christ, that is to say, of the willing sacrifice 
of HÜn who died for us, to make us children of God. This 
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second view became more and more the predominant and then 
the exclusive one, the lllaterial lneal being gradually dropped 
in the service. The destruction of Jerusalelll showed the 
Christians that the temple-\vorship \vas over, that the \vorld 
'vas to last longer, and that the sacrifice ,vas destined to become 
and ,vas becon1ing already, a reality in mankind, as it had becoine 
one in Christ, that it was growing in the thanksgiving, as it was 
consunl111ated in the atonement. vVhat had always been under- 
stood \vas no\v therefore expressed. The Church, that is to 
say, the congregation Of\V01'shipping believers, offered up herself; 
but she did so in thankfuHy remelTIb2ring Christ's death, as 
the foundation of her prayer to the Father. 
"Keep to this, and I have no doubt you \vill at once under- 
stand all that the Fathers have said. For however they 111ay 
have expressed then1selves, - they must have spoken from this 
consciousness of the self-sacrifice of the Church as a sacrifice of 
thankfulness. But this sacrifice ,vas offered up to God through 
Christ as the High Priest, in the very act of t.he COlTI111ellloration 
of His \villing death of love, \vhich is the sac..rifice of atonement. 
vVe are therefore also entitled to say that the body and 
blood of Christ, that is to say, the Church, ,vas offered up: 
but by \Vholn? by Christ as the head of his Church: and as 
what? as thanksgiving. Th us, later Fathers Inay have said 
that there ,vas the real presence of Christ in the celebration of 
the Sacralnent; but how else than in the nlinds of the faithful 
united into one by the Holy Spirit, and offering their prayer 
and VO\v of thankful self-sacrifice? In all this ,ve and our 
foIlo\vers never dreal11t of speaking of the perishable elelllents, 
which have no Inore objective reality than subjective. For ill 
excluding this consideration, \ve were not one-sidedly taking a 
subjective view, nor could \ve guess that later dark ages would 
so entirely lose sight of the centre of Christian consciousness as 
to mistake matter, subject to corruption, destined for food, for 
the only objective reality ,vhich exists in religion, the incor- 
ruptible God. 
" 1'he 1110St sober ,yay of stating our view historfcally \vould 
be SOlTIet11ing like this. There are in truth only two real sacri- 
fices in the ,yorld's history: the Sacrifice of the historical Christ, 
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offered through a life of holiest action and a death of purest love; 
and the Sacrifice of the Church, that is to say, of faithful hu- 
D1anity in the succession of generations, offering up itself in 
childlike thankfulness through life and death, and expressing 
this as the Christian vo,v in the act of common adoration. Now J 
as the one sacrifice, the sacrifice of atoneUlent, which the nations 
bE:Îore Christ, disturbed in their consciences by sin, and by their 
consequent estrangelnent froln God, and not initiated in the 
Inystery of eternal love, had vainly and nladly endeavoured to 
achieve, \vas accolnplished by Christ; so the other, which neither 
could they accomplish, not having in then1 the feeling of children 
of the all-loving Father, is in the \yay of acconlplishment, as the 
great sacrifice of thanksgiving, or of thankful self-devotion, during 
the course of ages. It is the sign of the growth of the mystical 
(that is to say, spiritual) body of Christ, of the advancement of 
the kingdo1l1 of God upon earth, of the ever-continuing incor- 
poration of mankind in God. The Church in the spiritual and 
intellectual sense of the ,vord, more or less itnperfectly repre- 
sented by the congregations of the faithful, is both the sacri- 
TIcing priest and the victim offered up. For she is the ideal 
sacrificer, the acting person, acting by the Spirit of Christ in 
her; and by her reality, by all the individuals \vorshipping 
together and making the common vow \vith individual respon- 
sibility, she is equally the object offered up. 
" But, if all this be certain (and it is certain), ho\vever dif- 
ferently expressed, ,ve the Fathers, having enacted and tried 
this sacrifice, and kno,vil1g by experience that it ..,vas, and must 
ever be, the centre of Christian religion, in life and in \vorship, 
might ,veIl be tempted to use the most symbolical phrases in 
speaking of this mystery of Humanity uniting itself to Divinity. 
For who, contenlplating these lnysterie.:; of divine love, this in- 
tercon1111union bet\veen God 13nd man, this continued and un- 
interrupted pulsation of divine life upon earth through worship 
jn spirit and truth, \vould not feel elevated, and, as it ,vere, 
carried a\vay by so divine a sight? Or \vho, perceiving, as it 
were, in his mind this intellectual harnlony of the spheres, and 
joining in the perpetual hYlnn of mankind which they are off
r- 
ing up as their generations pass through the dark valley of tilne, 
YOL. II. Y 
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enlightened froln above, \vho, I say, \vould not feel telnpted to 
use high and 111ysterious language? 
"One thing only is as impossible as that the Spirit of God 
should not be the Spirit of Truth; the organs of the life of the 
ancient Church could never think of the Church offering up 
Christ, who suffered death upon the cross. This would in her 
eyes have been an absurdity, a contradiction, and a blasphemy. 
She in Christ, through his Spirit, offered up herself: this ,vas 
and is, and (lnark that ,veIl) this ever \vill be the reality, the 
great reality, of all life, al}'history, and all religion. This is the 
\vorship in the Spirit, and in truth. This is the reasonable 
service l'eCOlnlnended by the Apostle.1 4 As this act ,vas aCCOln- 
plished in the midst of the celebration of the Lord's Supper, in 
cOlnmemoration of Christ's death, very strong expressions indeed 
might be used, in the 
olnmemorative service, respecting the 
bodily food prepared for our maintenance, in what may be called 
the Grace, or the dinner prayer, of the Church. Bread and 
wine were offered to God objectively, as gifts fronl His gifts, 
and subjectively, as symbols of the worshipping faithful, offering 
up their heart and will. At the same time, too, Christ's sacred 
,vords of institution were remelnbered in the COffilnunion 
service: 'This is my body,' and, 'This is my blood. ' Now 
,vith respect to these words (of \vhich the latter is parallel \vith 
, This is the new covenant in my blood '), the offered gifts were 
also caned' The body and blood of Christ.' Still in this there 
is no sacrifice, because sacrifice is action, while here is historical 
commemoration first, bodily receiving after,vards. Pray obsen-c 
that this difference is an essential one, decisive for the whole 
character, not of the service only, but of religious thought and 
action also. If the Church had ever thought that in her act of 
sacrifice Christ was the victim offered up, she ,vould have lost 
the sacrifice intrusted to ber-her life, and the 111anifestation of 
her life--thankful self-devotion. To suppose that by such an 
act she perfonned a repetition of the sacrifice of Christ, once 
and for ever consu111mated, is to 111isunderstand her completely. 
Nothing \vas ever farther froln her thoughts. She ,vould have 
felt as if s11e denied Hin1, the efficacy and perfection of whose 
atonement she \vould thus have assun1ed to re-enact, as it were, 
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by a draluatic representation. Indeed YOlt cannot substitute the 
receiving for the acting, passiveness for activeness, \vithout losing 
activeness and the act. 
" Certainly, of all the pains and difficulties I encountered at 
Lugdunuln, none ,vere equal to the bewilderment which seized 
n1e when I heard them say that the doctrine of the Church had 
always been, that the Eucharist was a sacrifice of propitiation: 
wl1ereas I kne\v, first, that it ,vas no sacrifice ,vhatever, but that 
its celebration ,vas connected ,vith the self-sacrifice of the 
Church; and then, that the propitiation having been Dlade (the 
feeling of the love of God having been established once and for 
ever by the propitiatory act of Christ's sacrifice of Himself), the 
in1pulse of the Church ,vas, to the end of days, the uninter- 
rupted offering of self out of thankful love to God and the 
brethren. Strange discussions follo,ved. At first ,ve did not 
understand each other at all. Afterwards I found that the 
prayers of consecration, or the prayers preceding the COlnu1u- 
nion, had in the ,vane of the life of the Church, gradually 
become the principal part of the celebration of the service; the 
service being 1110re and more celebrated, though ,vithout a C0111- 
nlunicating congregation, exactly as if there ,vere a real Com- 
munion of the congregated faithful. Thus at last I could under- 
stand ho,v, in the course of centuries, that preparatory act of the 
comlnen10rative celebration of the Lord's Supper appeared to 
the reflective 111ind, taking this to be a divinely established 
ordinance, as the central thought of the Church, and as the 
culu1inating point of her ,vorship. Thus that complete lneta- 
stasis, or change of the centre of consciousness, can be historically 
explained. 
" The Apostolic Church consecrated by prayer the comu1uni- 
cants, ,vho devoted body and soul to the 
Lord: the later Church 
consecrated the elements, bread and ,vine. And it ,vas eviden tly 
out of this Inisplaced centre of consciousness that their bishops, 
assen1 bled in the last great council of the Latin Church, ll1ade 
that awful declaration, which sounds to n1e like a sentence of 
death for poor Christianity, or rather like the bell tolling for 
the dead, as far as the effect of speculative doctrines and litur- 
gical ordinances can go to pervert the indestructible element of 
v2 
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truth which is in that solelnnity and in the religious feeling of 
the Christian mind. 
" Now, do you not see that the whole question of transub- 
stantiation or no transubstantiation, of real presence or no real 
presence, is an ' aprosdionyson,' something uncongenial to the 
sacred subject? It does not touch the centre of the controversy 
at al1. Looking then on these terms frolH that consciousness which 
I had in me, \vhen praying at the altar and receiving or admini- 
stering the COlnmunion, and \vhich I fe
l too at this n10ment as 
strongly as ever, I say: ' O,.es, there is the real presence, the only 
reality in the spiritual ,vorld, Christ is therewith and hyhis Spirit; 
and there is a change of substance, of natural \vill and life into the 
divine \vill and life, a change of Self into God. But it is in the 
faithful \vorshipper of God in Christ, whether the Sacralnent be 
celebrated or not.' Nor is fhis a sentilnental phrase descriptive 
of individual feeling, or a inaterializeù synlbolism forgetful of the 
reality, but the great act of God in the life and consciousness of 
the generations of Inankind. As to the elenlents, elements they 
are and remain, as the \vater prayed over renlains water in the 
baptismal bath. Can you imagine that ,ve, the Fathers of the Apo- 
stolic Church, who had heard the divine Apostle calling upon us to 
cast off the beggarly elen1ents of the ,vorld in the full conscious- 
ness of the liberty of the children of God, that \ve, I say, ever 
thought of such vain speculations, or of c0111bating any such late 
imaginations 
 or \vill you continue, yourselves, in that lo\v view, 
TIlerely becåuse your fathers \vere not quite clear on the philosophy 
and history of the doctrine of the Sacralnent, at the epoch when 
they returned, divinely inspired, to the evangelic ordinances? 
'Vhat have :rou to do ,vith scholastic speculations respecting con- 
ventional ordinances, generated out of 111isplaced consciousness, 
and resting altogether upon misunderstandings? 
"But, I repeat, I never will enter into your controversies. 
You are, or you ought to be, the prophets and teachers of your 
titne - not I. I may be your lnirror; I speak as, what I lived 
and died, a \vitness of the life of the Church, in the centre of 
the ancient Western world, one hundred years after the last 
Apostle died. Let me then sun1 up \vhat I have said in defence 
of what appeared to you startling. You 111ust not expect Ine 
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to defend the positive part of your eucharistic ard of your sacra- 
nlental doctrine altogether, for I cannot help considering that 
as merely accidental: nor is the Lu theran vie\v in particular so 
much that of Luther hiluself as of his dogmatizing and scholas- 
ticizing followers, he himself having in his earlier \vritings, 011 
the contrary, expressed better than anyone else the real nature 
of the Christian sacrifice. But if the controversy about the 
eleluents ,vas three hundred years ago an imperfection, it is 
1l0\V in every respect an anachronisln. Your fathers, in com- 
bating the Latin Church, placed themselves in that very false 
centre of consciousness out of \vhich the error had sprung. You 
cannot lnean to do any such thing. Know that if you do, you 
will be driven into the nets of Rome. But throw a\vay all dis... 
pute about the elements, and seize the ever-Jiving, the Christian, 
and Apostolic idea of the everlasting sacrifice of the Church, 
the real expression of the great luystery of life, ana the key 
to the understanding of Scripture and of the ,vorId's history." 


A solelnn pause follo\ved. We felt ,ve \vere brethren, but 
we also felt that our conversation had reached the point where 
it ought to stop. l\Ieditation and inquiry ,vere necessary before 
\ve could proceed. 
After a ,vhile, the younger one of my friends, \vho had an 
inquisitive lllind, and seemed more advanced in his lneditations 
than appeared at first, asked me a question of which I do not 
quite understand the drift, but ,vhich I could 110t decline an- 
swerIng. 
" We will consider," he said, "maturely what you have 
spoken to us so solemnly on this sublime sunject. But I am 
sure you ,vill not think I ask questions out of idle curiosity, if I 
request you to conc1ude this our conversation by one ,vord re- 
specting a certainly very startling, and perhaps n10st important 
expression of yours, which relates to what \ve passed over when 
touching upon the second article. In SOlne wri tings, and also 
in particular in the book the authorship of which you are come 
y 3 
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to vindicate, you say that the resurrection is, as it \vere, one of 
the sufferings, or at least_one of the passive states, if I may say 
so, of Christ. Do JOU attach any ilnportance to that opposition 
bet\veen the death and the resurrection ?" 
" One ,vord," I rep1ied, "lnay indeed suffice to ans'ver that 
question. I am not a\vare that I did attach any iU1portance to 
that distinction. Still, on reflecting upon the subject, I do not 
think it was Inerely a rhetorical figure. I was right, I am sure, 
jn distinguishing bet\veen what are Christ's actions, his own 
deeds, the manifestation of his free..acting ,viII and mind, and 
,vhatever happened to him or about him, and ,vherein conse- 
quently he \vas passive. This last may be a confinnation of our 
faith, or a symbolical expression of SOlne ideal trut11, but it 
ought not, I think, to be identified wi th his life-\vorkil1g, ever 
life-creating, and regenerating spontaneous actions. They al
lle 
have, under the in1mediate \vorking of God, effected our sal- 
vation, as far as it is the act of Jesus: their power continues by 
the sanctifying agency of the Spirit, through saving faith. 'Ve 
are saved by what Christ did, not by ,vhat was done to Him: 
but ,vhat He did, the Father did in Him" What saves us is 
his free resolution to ,york our salvation, his actual life of 
holiness, and, above all, his death of self-saclifice; and here 
again his holy resolution to die, more than all the pains he 
endured." 


My enlightened Judges, I make a pause here, for I see the 
tilne allo\ved to me is past. I therefore ask ,vhether you ,vill 
grant 111e pern1ission to go on for a fe\v minutes longer, and 
,vhether you \viU hear me on nlY defence respecting my Chris- 
tian tenlper and my exclusîveness? And besides, ,vhether JOu 
have yourselves SOlne questions to put to me before you give 
your verdict? 


I perceive that you ,viII be kind cnough to allo\v ll1P a 
fe\v minutes nlore to cOlnplete Iny defence, and I have just 
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heard a relnark, ,vhich 'v ill give Ine a good opportunity of 
passing on to \vhat I have still to say before I conclude my 
Apology. 
SOll1ebody near me observes, that there is a general impression 
muong you, that I have introduced into the discussion, if not 
Gennan philosophy, at least German tenninology, and that I 
aln considered as one who has himself been bewitched by the 
siren song of one of those philosophers and philosophical theo- 
logians. I kno\v that this suspicion will create a strong pre- 
judice against Jl1e in this country, but this must not prevent me 
fron1 speaking to you \vith the utInost frankness on this subject 
also. Let me say :first, that they \vho have hitherto written 
against the Genllans in your country have evidently either not 
studied then1 at all (and that indeed I believe to be the case 
with the greater numbel'), or have 110t understood the subject- 
Inatter of all such speculations: at least if \ve, the Fathers and 
the Apostles, ever had any philosophy in us. On the \vhole, 
your judgluent of these people seems to Ine strange. You allo,v 
that those extraordinary Inen have reasoned well on lnany other 
subjects, and have discovered undoubted truths, both in history 
and philosophy. But whenever they treat of the highest specu- 
lative questions, such as the laws of the hUlnan Inind, you say 
you do not understand them; \vhich I :find to be a polite En- 
glish expression iU1plying that you \vill not listen to thern, 
because you think them mad, or, at least, because you do not 
care to kno,v anything about the subject itself. And when they 
begin to reason on divinity, you call them, if very polite, En- 
thusiasts, if plain-spoken, Pantheists, \vhich \vith you means 
Atheists. N O\V has it never struck you, that \vhat Inakes the 
speculation on things divine so unpalatable to you may be your 
own materialism 
 This indeed is \vhat other people very gene- 
rally think. As to luyself, I believe I can say \vith a good con- 
science that I have esscntially told you no more than what I 
find in myself, and of ,vhich I can render you account by Iny 
own ,vritings. But as you lnention the subject, I \vill not con- 
ceal frolll you, that I have seen on Iny ,yay to lOU some good 
and piou::) learned nlen in Gennany, ,vho excited my deepest 
interest by asking Ine questions which no one else has asked me 
\. 4 
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either before or since. I confess to you also, that they appeared 
to Ine to be men caring most anxiously for Christ and for divine 
things, since they have evidently sacrificed all worldly consider- 
ations for their studies; and their zeal, and their profound 
knowledge of the ancient schools of philosophy in the second 
and third centuries after Christ, struck me the more, ,vhen I 
considered that the successor of my venerable master Irenæus, 
at Lugdunum, and all his clergy, did really know very little of 
the Greek Fathers, and understood nothing of the language 
in which the glorious martyr of their to\Vl1 had taught and 
wri tten. 
But, on the other hand, I am free to confess those GenTIan 
Christians puzzled me much in another way. Many of theln 
\vould never give me a clear and distinct answer, when I put a 
positive question to them, as to what final consequences they 
drew from their premises, and as to the connection in their 
mind between theoretical speculation and the organization of 
their Church, and in general the wants and demands of their 
o,vn people. At first I thought they were not in earnest \vith 
their convictions. But then I found they considered that 
scientific thought alone belonged to them, and the consideration 
of applying these l.esults practically belonged to others, or to 
other tiInes. Yea, in spite of the evident confusion of their 
ecc1esiastical as ,veIl as political affairs, those very persons 
seemed to think least of all this ,vho devoted their lives to 
attempting the solution of the n10st inlportant inquiries into the 
past. No doubt, there were others, ,vholn I found intent upon 
carrying out practical and useful Christian ideas; but then 
they were generally men of rather narrow minds, and little 
spirit. Those who pleased me best ,vould sometiInes puzzle 
me incredibly, by endeavouring to make me believe that, as 
a dogmatic philosopher, I ought lllyself necessarily to have 
arrived at, or at least ought to adopt no,v, those conclusions 
and that tenninology which, they showed me, the councils had 
made out about that very tilne ,,,hen, as I had interpreted the 
prophecies of our Blessed Apostle, Antichrist ,vould build up 
the J e,vish ten1ple. After an, ,vas I quite so wrong in this 
gues
 
 But ho,vever that be, I told thenl they would not, 
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after all, when they came to the end, know ,vhat to do ,vith 
those fOflnularies of the later councils. It was all very \vell 
when they had found out and demonstrated that there ,vas 
a thread in all the disputes and fonnularies follo\ving upon the 
council of Nicæa; and, having raised certain questions on the 
relation of the divine and hunlan natures in Christ, they \vere 
very naturally driven to decide on their logical consequences, 
as long as any attempt \vas Inade to break through the barrier 
thus interposed between the consciousness of the earlier Church 
and that of the later age. There was in the history of those 
controversies a logical connection, which did not however prove 
that the final result ,vas anything but \vhat, in our old chelnistry, 
we used to call caput 'lnortultm, or that the fonnularies \vere not 
tombstones of once living ideas. .A.t last I said this: "l\Iy 
Christian friends, I have quarrelled so much in my former 
existence, that I have no mind to quarrel even ,vith the 
successors of Callistus, much less with you, \vho love Christ 
so truly, and who show such deep Christian feeling and philo- 
sophy, and so much sympathy for the thoughts of the ancient 
Church about the revelation of things divine in and through 
Christ. But this I 'will say: till I see more clearly than I 
can at present, that the tern1Ìnology of the councils does not 
obscure to my mind what the prologue of John's Gospel and 
the glorious passages in Paul's Epistles teach me respecting 
Christ and the Spirit, I shall abstain from adopting it in prefer- 
ence to Iny o\vn expressions, and to those of my blessed master 
Irenæus. " 
One lesson I received from them, for \vhich I hope I am 
thankful. I felt deeply humhled before them. There ,vas no 
one, either catholic or heretic, about whom they kne\v and cared 
so Ii ttle as about myself. SOIne of them had restored most 
faithfully and successfully the old genuine text of the New 
Testament which we once read, I as well as Origen: but while 
they give all the quotations occurring in Origen, they give none 
of mine. As to myself, personally, they believed I was a man 
of the 'Vest, it lnight be of Portus: but about IllY further 
doings, and, in particular, Iny doctrinal \vritings, they with fe\v 
exceptions cared very little, saying they ITIUst wait till it \vas 
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luore authentically known \vhat I really did say and do. One 
had Blade out that I did not write the treatise against Noetus; 
another that I was an Alexandrian! Indeed I think they 
lnight have discovered something better. 
Still these n1en of sober research and Christian thought were 
by far the best among the Gennans I Inet 011 Iny way. For 
there \vere others in the South, who seemed to lue to be seized 
\vith some peculiar mania of overturning Christianity without 
openly and frankly saying they had given it up, or at least its 
l'ecords. According to theIn, John's Gospel had been written 
shortly before Irenæus \vr
te: whereas I kno\v positively froin 
Hegesippus and Irenæus, that it was edited by the bishop and 
elders of Ephesus, \vho \vere present at the writing of it, them- 
selves read it through, and then published it ,vith some remarks 
of their own. Have I 110t read and discussed the observations 
of Basilides and Valentinus upon it, \vritten almost a hundred 
years before IllY time? But still I soon found that the leaders 
of that school \vere 110t only very serious philosophers and 
deeply learned, but also conscientious n1en, anxious to find the 
truth, and that I was quite mistaken when I first thought they 
would make a fool of Ine, or \vere frivolous and irreligious 
people. I certainly pitied them for plaguing theillseives and 
their readers \vith suspicions and guesses about deep party 
schen1es and intrigues in the old time, which never existed 
an10ng the siluple, good, old Fathers. But they (and still n10re 
their followers) had made a sort of novel or romance of all that, 
and whoever did not believe in it ,vas a fool or a Jesuit. 
Altogether they \vere difficult to deal with. For, being both 
learned men and philosophers by profession, they would not 
hear of anything \vhich was against their theory, \vhether of 
argument or fact. When I humbly ventured to observe to 
theIn, that they certainly must be \vrong in their chronology of 
the second century, for those \vere things \vhich I ought to 
kno\v better, and upon \"hich, besides, I had studied and \vritten 
expressly, they said, with a slnile \vhich seeilled to me less 
Christian than it \vas forbidding, and in phrases ,vhich certainly 
\vere neither Apostolic nor Attic: " You had better be quiet, 
for then
 is a great douùt whether you ever existed; and if you 
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did, \vhether you are not a confirmed papist, and are not travel- 
ling no\v as a Jesuit in disguise, which indeed your cOIl1ing 
froll1 LugdunUlTI is ahnost sufficient to prove." So I left them 
with the impression that they \vere not very civil, but ex- 
ceedingly confident: as philosophers, they appeared to me men 
proceeding upon the principle of placing, for the sake of 
experilnent, every thing on its head, in order to set it right. 
The fact is, they \vere anxious to get rid of an old systen1, and 
thought they could not succeed \vithout entering upon their 
inadJnissible hypotheses, and thus they fell into uncritical 
hypercriticism. That Christianity is not a system for speculation, 
but a message for life, and that knowledge is to be tested by lifp" 
and religion by an humble feeling of our O\Vll ill1perfectiol1 and 
deficiency, and of the sinful nature of Sel
 of all this they 
seelned to have entirely lost sight, SOine even of the reality 
of sin. 
Thus you see, whatever may be the merit of my speculations, 
they are not borrowed from the Germans, but are my own. If 
I have, with your o\vn approval, here and there adopted their 
terminology, I have done so because it appeared reasonable: 
and, at all events, nobody among you kne\v ho\v to propose a 
better, which \ve might have adopted in preference. 


I think I have succeeded in apologizing in some manner for 
what you \vere disposed to deride as my fanciful interpretations, 
and in justifying what you suspect to be incorrect in my doctrine 
and terminology. But now I understand you doubt of my 
being a good Christian for another reason, and that is one \vhich 
goes very near my heart. I have heard some of you say that, 
if I did indeed write that book, I Inust have been an ill-ten1pered 
man, as I made use of very strong and angry words against nlY 
own bishop. Others say that in my controversies I alll much 
too exclusive: an objection indeed already implied in the former 
one. Allo\v me to defend myself against both charges. I \vould 
say, in the first place, that I spoke not against Callistus, as the 
bishop of Ron1e (1 Inyself being, by the by, a bishop as \vell a
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himself), but because he ,vas a tyrant and an oppressor of our pres- 
bytery; and that I judged him so severely, not simply because 
he was a heretic, but because he was dishonest. As to the 
other points, let us consider a little what we mean by heretic. 
The successors of Callistus (as I understand) consider every 
man a heretic who will not ackno\vledge as true, in point of fact 
and in philosophy, every thing that they have made into 
doctrine: even though he should accept, or be ready to accept, 
what in those old councils the majority of bishops have laid 
down as true, and as necessary to be believed under pain of 
.. 
eternal danlnation. As for those who will not acknowledge the 
suprelne authority of the bishop of Ron1e over an Churches (of 
which even Callistus did not dreanl), they are called by the 
bishop of Rome, as I hear, schismatics, and are looked upon as 
equally separated from the body of the Church. Now I certainly 
never went so far, although I am aware I extended the ancient 
notions of heresy in my own controversies. But the an
ient 
heretics were men of a very different sort. They placed in 
jeopardy not speculations, but the very existence of Christianity; 
for either they did not acknowledge the authority of the evan- 
gelical and apostolical writings at all, introducing instead false 
books of their own making, or else they mutilated the Scrip- 
tures, interspersing them with extracts from other books in 
support of some favourite speculative schelne. Their sole inten- 
tion was to substitute for the whole cOlnmunity of believing 
people (which we at that tinle used to call the Church, and 
which you now call a Christian nation), a philosophical sect, 
privileged on account of their superior knowledge. Instead of 
our simple worship, our short prayers, our plain and popular 
homilies on evangelical and A_postolical texts; instead of our 
sJlnbolic baptism, preceded by solid Christian instruction and by 
the evidence of a Christian life, conferred after a solelnn and 
public confession of faith; instead of our · brotherly feasts of 
love, and our humble sacrifice of thanksgiving and of self, that 
ever-continuing sacrifice of redeemed mankind, offered up and 
to be offered up in relnenlbrance of Christ's atoning death;- 
instead of al1 this, they introduced unintelligible fonnularics, 
full of superstitious words; they invented fanciful baptisms, 
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and used orgies borrowed froll1 heathen mysteries, which soon 
degenerated iuto the most impure and abolninable practices. 
Thus we and our fathers had not to fight either for our own 
speculations, or against mere systems of pantheisln and mytho- 
logical fancies; nor did ,ve defend our power and jurisdiction 
only; ,ve fought absolutely for the existence of the Christian 
Church. I confess at the same time that my more recent 
adversaries, the N oetians, and still more the Mon tanists 
and the poor unlnanageable Quartodeciinans, certainly stood 
with us on evangelical ground. So that all I have to blame 
n1yself for is, the having treated as heretics SOlne men and 
parties of my own tilne, or the age immediately preceding me, 
who ,vere indeed not at issue ,vith us on any vital and essential 
point. I plead guilty at once. I own I ,vas \vrong: I ough t 
not to have done so. 
But, my dear brethren, let there be truth between us. Will 
you pardon me, if I remind you of what the Saviour said re- 
specting the beam and the mote in the eye? Are you sure that 
you are not doing the very same thing, and perhaps worse? Do 
your la,vs not exclude all your foreign Protestant brethren froln 
the use of your churches? and do you not (so far as you identify 
yourselves ,vith the majority of your clergy) exclude, or at least 
assume the right of excluding, froin the universal Church 
(which is comlnunion ,vith Christ), all the Protestant Churches 
on the Continent, even those froln which your fathers gloried 
that they received their principles, and whose tenets they 
adopted when at last they took courage to declare openly their 
religious opinions under the tyranny of a wicked prince? And 
,vhy? Because those nations have not adopted that episcopal 
fonn of government ,vhich is yours, a fonn disliked by the others 
exactly because you make an idol of it, and because it renders 
you so superstitious and exclusive. Are you not, in doing so, 
or in allowing your clergy to do so, more tyrannical than even 
Callistus was, or his successors are? For they are consistent, 
you èontradict your own principles; they are exclusive froln 
necessity, you by choice; they never accepted the paramount 
authority of Scripture, you do. 
I correct myself: you laYlnen do not think and feel so. I 
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never found one in a hundred of the laity \vho really did: most 
of theIn, on the contrary, lamented, as much as I do, that one 
half of your clergy are come to so narrow a vie\v of Christianity, 
and that your laws thelnselves are so imperfect and insular. 
Therefore against their intolerance alone have I spoken these 
\yords: and even against thelll onìy in IllY defence. 


And 110\V I leave IllY case in your hands. vVhatever you 
lllay think of me and of my equals and betters, kno\v that we 
\vere frail and imperfect beings, such as you are. But do not 
forget one thing. Whatever we kne\v or kne\v not, and what- 
ever were or '" ere not our faults and our sins of comlllission or 
omission, \ve did not talk Christ 
nd Christianity, but \ve lived 
them. 15 And when the libèrties of the world ,vere gone, ,vhen 
Stoic despair ,vas all that seelned left of belief in self-re. 
sponsibility and of faith in the moral government of human 
affairs, we the Christians resolved not to do \vhat \ve thought 
against our conscience. We sought no subterfuge when th
 
lnen in po\ver said we Illust sacrifice to the idols, in obedience 
to the laws of the state: we said those laws are unjust, because 
they are against the light of the Spirit and the la\v of God, 
,vhich is in Scripture and in us. 'Ve said so, kno\ving such 
conduct \vas death, even in the eyes of a Pliny and a Trajan : 
and we died. So I too lived and died for the saving faith; and, 
in doing so, I then felt, and I have known since, that I was 
blessed. 16 
I died for our common faith in Christ, I died to satisfy l11Y 
conscience, and in the hour of death I looked up to my heavenly 
Father, and to his eternal kingdom of truth and of liberty. 
But I now see, as you might kno\v, that, by my confession and 
Illartyrdom, I have contributed my share to\vards laying the 
foundation of that civil and religions liberty \vhich you in this 
land are enjoying, and for \vhich, I hope and trust, you are, and 
ever \vill be, sincerely thankful. 
For remell1ber, and such shan be IllY parting prophetic ,vord 
to you, remelnber that you ,vould not possess this liberty, if the 
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Christian Inartyrs had not renderccl to hUlnanity that self..rcspect 
\vhich is founded on respect for the truth in God, and for the 
divine dignity of his image on earth; nor unless they had given 
the exanlple of that courage, ,vhich springs from love for n1au- 
kind as our brethren. By that faith and by that courage ,vc 
educated you and the whole Germanic race, ,vhen you entered, 
youthful but ignorant, upon the stage of the world, the face of 
which you ,vere destined to rene\v. Remelnber also, that you 
,vould not have been able to secure to yourselves, and to the 
world, the liberties you no\v enjoy, unless your fathers had 
risked their lives and shed their blood for the maintenance of 
these same principles, three hundred years ago. 
And no\v, be ,vorthy of your fathers and true to yourselves, 
and fear not the issue of the great religious and social struggle 
which is dra,ving near. The enemies of liberty of conscience, 
who ,vish to use the civil liberties you have so dearly gained, 
for introducing again sacerdotal encroachment and tyranny, are 
ilnpotent, if you combat thenl with the weapons of the Spirit 
and of Light. Their days are numbered. The history of the 
,vorld runs against them like a Inighty spring-flood of heaven. 
Their failure and their judgment are ,vritten ,vith letters of 
blood in the history of the world down to this your day. 1"'hey 
have no living root in the past and present, and none therefore 
in the future. The present state of that world ,vhich they 
have taught and influencecl cries to heaven against them ,vith 
blood and tears and sighs; and the confusion around thenl 
becomes every day more and 11lore confounded. They sowed 
the counter-reformation three hundred years ago, and they 
have reaped revolutions wherever that seed took root: they 
lighted up civil ,val' and kept it burning for one hundred and 
fifty years; and now, \vherever they reign, there is rebellion, 
anarchy, or tyranny: they are at this moment so,ving a bloody 
counter-revolution, and they will reap destruction. They 
suppressed or spoiled the first Refonnation, ,vhich was conl- 
pelled to fight theln \vith only the scanty light that they had 
provided, and with the .crippled resources that they had left to 
the hUlnall n1Ïnd. l-'hus, the first Reforlnatiol1 itself relnained 
crippled and Inainled, among you and everywhere else. Since 
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that grcat evcnt, the European nations bave been occupied in 
forming a free polity out of the traditions of Byzantine and 
tHodern despotisln, in to \vhich they had been gradually sinking: 
for \vith the present world, as 'with the ancient, despotisln is 
ne\v, and liberty old. 
Eut the times are changed. The apostles of darkness cannot 
stand the second Reforlnation, which draws near in the arm our 
of Divine Light, and \vith the weapons of eternal conscious 
reason; which is fortified by science, philosophy, and authentic 
history; the approach of which is anticipated and hailecl by 
the universal longing of nations, yearning after Christ and 
evangelical truth and liberty. The second Reforlnation advances, 
not by revolutionary infidelity as they pretend, but in spite of 
that universal scepticism and unbelief \vhich their unholy 
iUlpositions, forgeries, aud frauds have prepared and fostered in 
the finest countries of the world. The second Refonnation will 
conquer, not by exciting \vars or fomenting revolutions, but 
peaceably, and in spite of the bloody disturbances grown out of 
the infidelity so,vn by its enemies; not by flattering the popular 
mind, but in spite of the reaction called forth by late re- 
volutionary movements in many noble, but timid minds, ready 
to catch at anything which promises them the support of 
religious authority. 
Fear not any of these obstacles. The history of the world 
advances under la\vs, as eternal, positive, and unchangeable, as 
those by \vhich the heavenly bodies Inove, but I110re sublime and 
èivine; because they are the direct and conscious expression of 
that Inind which is eternal reason and love. Neither fear ye 
the apostles of irreligion and antichristianism, \vho go about 
preaching to the nations the emancipation of animal life as the 
liberty and happiness of man and of woman, and Inad pantheisln 
as the religion of the future. They are already sinking under 
the weight of their own wickedness and folly, and beneath the 
indignation and contempt of all nations. Sho\v yourselves 
faithful, by believing that there is no \visc1onl but in Christ, and 
that no one has the Spirit of God and its power, except him 
,,,ho calling Jesus Lord and l\iaster is an humble follower of 
I-lis holy life. Those ,yho deify sinful humanity are the ,vorst 
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of idolaters, because they not only blaspheme the name of God, 
but profane the ilnage of the most Holy on earth: they \viII 
share the fate of all idolaters; doomed by their own consciences, 
they \vill perish in madness or idiotcy. 
But ye, the children of light, go fearlessly onwarcl. To 
imagine a return of mankind to that infantine state, in \vhich 
tradition and revelation are received as things external to luan, 
is like seeking in the \vilderness for Christ, ,vho is near you 
and in you. Such a return is neither desirable nor possible. 
You have not to choose bet\veen faith and reason, nor between 
superstition and irreligion. But you have to make your choice 
between light and darkness. On that side are indifference, 
scepticism, servitude, and all the other attendant nightn1ares of 
hUlnanity; on this side, self-responsibility, faithful inquiry, 
liberty, all the attending genii of light. 
The first natural day of reforlned theology and Protestant 
Church government is gone. Children of light! sit not in 
darkness and sleep not the sleep of death. Light your torches 
at that intellectual sunbeam in Scripture and \vithin yourselves, 
which both nature and universal history majestically reflect; 
and awaken the da,vn of the young day of the earth by 
intellectual hymns of praise, responded to by a life of self- 
sacrificing love for the growth and advancelnent of truth and 
justice among mankind, the only, but the indestructible, fcund- 
ation of social union, of political freedom, and of all earthly 
ha ppiness. 
And \vith these words, I bid you farewell. 


VoL. JI. 


L. 
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THE APOLOGY OF HIPPOLYTUS. 


NOTE TO TITLE. 


THE IDES OF AUGUST, THE DATE OF TIlE DEPOSITION OF TIlE 
REJIAIXS OF ST. IlIPPOLYTUS. 


THE Ides of August are the dny on which, in Rome, from very 
ancient times, the memory of Hi ppolytus, the bishop of Portus and 
presbyter of Rome, was celebrated. We must in this case, as in many 
other8, not lay too much stress on the expression "dies natalis./' which 
originally meant the day of martyrdom or confession. For very often, 
and particularly in the primitive times of the Church of Rome, the 
day celebrated ,vas the "dies depositionis," or the day when the 
bones of the martyr and confessor were deposited in one of the 
Christian cemeteries of the city, and therefore principally in those 
"ad Catacumbas," afterwards called Cæmeteri urn Callisti, on the 
Appian road, near the present Church of St. Sebastian. I have 
shown, in the" Description of Rome" (vol. ii. Description of the old 
basilica of St. Peter), that as to the two princes of the Apostles, St. 
Peter and St. Paul, this results from the explicit evidence of bishop 
Damasus himself, and the collateral reports. The proof, in our 
present case, is contained in the very wOl"L1s of the old Roman 1\Iar- 
tyrologium (Fabric. i. p. xx.): "Idibus Augusti (13. Aug.) Romæ, 
natalis Sanctorum Hippolyti lJIartyris, Pontiaui Episcopi, Cornelii," 
&c. The old Calendars published by l\Iuratori in his Liturgia Ro- 
mana all give the same date. 
"\,"",e know from the most ancient authentic record of the Church 
of Rome, the" Catalogus Liberianus" of the year 354 (I have given 
the text of the passage in the Letters), that Pontianus died an 
z 2 
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exile in Sardinia, on the 28th Septen1ber, of the first year of Maxi- 
minus, which corresponds to the year 235 of our .era. Now, the very 
circumstance that one and the same day is Inentioned as "dies natalis" 
for a number of saints, shows that this expression is incorrect; but 
not at all that it is in every case mythical and a fiction. Possibly 
there may have been an earlier deposition in the Cataculnbæ, for an 
ancient Martyro]ogium has the following: 
"8. Id. Aug. (6. Aug.) Romæ cæmeterii Callisti via Appia, natalis 
Sixti Episcopi, et Felicissimi Agapeti, Donatiani, Fausti, Pretextati, 
Laurentii, Hippolyti." 
Still, the authority quoted i
 not sufficiently weighty to remove all 
doubt of its authenticity; whereas the deposition in the cemetery in 
the Agel' Veranus, on the Tiburtine road, where the basilica of St. 
Laurentius stands, is attested already fifty years before Prudentius, as 
we have seen, by the Calendarium of the year 3lj4. 
The date now fixed for the festival of S1. Hippolytus by the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, the 22nd of August (xi. l{al. Sept.), is conse- 
quently quite arbitrary. Indeed, it is of very late date, and perhaps 
}'ests only on the authori ty of Baronius. The prayers relating to St. 
Hippolytus, not only in the Gregorian Sacramentary, but also in those 
of Gelasius and Leo (or Felix III.), are all for the Ides of August. 
It is, therefore, quite accurate, that the day of commemoration ought 
to be the 13th of August. And, indeed, this date has been adopted 
in the official Christian calendar of Prussia, which, for the first time, 
lIas realizeù the id6a of Luther as to the nan1CS and lives of the saints 
in the calenùar. 
rhère the Christian reader will find Nicolaus Count 
Zinzendorf by the side of Hippolytus, and the days of the deillise of 
\Villiam 1Vilberforce and of Elizabeth Fry by the side of those' of St. 
Benedict anù Sta. Scholastica. Dr. Piper has added to these names 
of Christian heroes and heroines popular but critically sifted accounts 
respecting their lives, substituting for the charm of fable the holier 
(lne of true history. So much for Ger01an infidelity on this score! 


NOTE 1. p. 255. 


rIlE THREE IUPPOLYTUSES "\VHO:\I THE CHURCH OF ROl\IE HAS l\IADE 
OUT OF THE ONE. 


r-rHIS curious fact is proved by the comparison of the account of 
Prudentius ,vith the official documents of the Church of Rome. The 
" l\Iartyrologium Ilomal1um" (edited by command of Pope Gregory 
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XIII., and revised by orùer of Urban 'TIll.) has the following three 
articles, in which we distinrruish by Ttalies the t:Ï)'cumstances occurring 
. 0 
in the account of Prndentius : 
"1. Tertio I{a!. Febr. (30. Jan.) Antiochiæ passio beati Hippolyti 
Presbyteri, qui Novati schisllzate aliquantululJl deceptlls, sed operiu1te 
gratia Christi correctus, ad unitatenl Ecclesiæ rediit, pro qua et in qua 
postea illustre 111artyrium consummavit. IIic rogatus a suis, quænam 
secta verior esset, execratus dogma Novati, eallt fidc11t dicens esse ser- 
'l;aJtdum, qllant Petri catlledra cllstodiret, j ugululll præuuit. 
"2. Idib. Augusti (13. August). ROlnæ beati IIippolyti martyris 
qui pro confession is gloria sub Valeriano ]mperatore, post alia tor- 
lnenta, ligatis pediblls ad colla indomitorunl equOl'um per carduetunl 
et tribulos crudeliter tractus, toto corpore laceratus ernisit spiritum. 
"3. Undecimo Kal. Sept. (22. Aug.) In Porta Romana S. Hippo- 
lyti Episcopi eruditione clarissimi, qui sub Alexandro Imperatore ob 
præclaram fidei confessionenl Inanibus pedibusque ligatis in altanl fo- 
yearn aquis plenam præcipitatus, martyrii palmam accepit : cuj us cor- 
pus a Christianis apud eundem locum sepultum f
it." 
The account of the n10de of martyrdom is taken from the Greek 
legend published in the" Acta l\lartyrum sub Claudio Gothico," which 
I have had so often occasion to quote in the First 'T 0lun1e. There 
n1ay have been no harln intended by all this: such confusions happ

n 
continually, not by fraud, but by the insufficiency of know ledge, and 
the inj ury of time. But there certainly is harm in the tyranny, 6r5t 
of canonizing legends into truth; and secondly, of declaring infallible 
the canonizing authority 
 for, if legends are nlade truth, truth "Till, 
sooner or later, be thought a legend, and historical belief superstition. 
And that is the case in Southern Europp. 


NOTE 2. p. 258. 


THE PRESENT SUCCESSOR OF ST. IRENÆUS. 


IhpPOLYTlJS evidently alludes to tlle present Cardinal de Donald, 
bishop of Lyons, SOll of the celebrated De Donald, ,vho was a peer of the 
Restoration, and author of n1any theocratic and hierarchical writings. 
The cardinal-bi5hop is known by his pastoral Letter or l\Iandement, of 
1842, about the Inlnlaculate Conception of the -
Çlrgin l\Iary, and her 
worship; and by another of 1848, recommending the "Tilling accept.. 
ance of the Republic. It is at Lyon
, since the Restoration, that th3 
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central committee of the Roman Catholic l\fissions in France resides, 
which, according to some published accounts, disposes yearly of some 
millions of francs. 


NOTE 3. p. 258. 


THE DEAN OF THE SACRED COI.LEGE. 


'.fHIS evidently must have been meant in the sense of "Doyen d'âge:" 
for the "Decano del Sagro Col1egio" is always the cardinal-bishop of 
Ostia. Different passages of the Libel' Pontificalis prove that the 
bishop of Portus was one of the three suburban bishops who assisted 
the bishop of Ostia in consecrating the elect bishop of Rome. 



 OTE 4. p. 259. 


THE 'YORKS 
T}) l\IONU:\IENTS OF PROTESTANTISJI. 


THE reproach here made against Protestantism is very hackneyed in 
the whole school of the French hierarchical authors, as De 1\laistre, in 
his book " Du Pape," and the elder De Bonald. The same song has 
been sung, ad nauseam, by the English converts to Romanism. Their 
leader was the late 1\11'. Pugin, an ingenious architect, who humo- 
rously ridiculed the pigtail style, forgetting only that the decay of 
good taste in the churches and monuments, during the last 250 years, 
had its origin in Italy, through the influence of the Jesuits; and who, 
upon honest inquiry, would have discovered that the spirit of restora- 
tion, both in architecture and music, sprung everywhere from Protes- 
tant Germany, as well as that movement which, fifty years ago, led to 
the revival of historical painting. 


NOTE 5. p. 260. 


CICERO'S PROPHECY OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION AND OF ITS 
HISTORY. 


CICERO (De Republica, lib. I.), after having established that there 
are three kinds (genera) of governments, the regal (regium), the aris- 
tocratic (optinlatium), and the popular (populare), and that each is apt 
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to degenerate and to bring on great convulsions, has the following 
words, which nobody in our days will read without serious reflections. 
(Cap. xxix.) "l\Iiri sunt orbes et quasi circuitus in rebus publicis 
commutationum et vicissitudinum: quos cum cognosse sapientis est, 
tum vero prospicere impendentes in gubernanda re publica, moderan- 
tern cursum atque in sua potestate retinentem, magni cujusdam civis 
et divini pæne est viri. Itaque quartum quoddam genus rei publicæ 
maxime probandum esse sentio, quod est ex his, quæ prima dixi, mo- 
deratum et permixtum tribus. . . (Cap. xxxv.) "Tum 
Lælius, quid tu, inquit, Scipio? Ex tribus istis quid maxime probas ? 
- S. Recte quæris quid rnaxime e tribus; quoniam eorum nullum 
ipsum per se separatum probo ; anteponoque singulis illud, quod, con- 
flatum fuerit ex omnibus. Sed si unum ac simplex probandum sit, 
regium probem atque in primis laudem. In primo autem genere quod 
hoc loco appellatur, occurrit nomen quasi patrium regis, ut ex se natis 
ita consulentis suis civibus, et eos conservantis studiosius quam redi- 
gentis in servitutem: ut sane utilius sit facultatibus et mente exiguos 
sustentari unius optimi et summi viri diligentia. Adsunt optimates, qui 
se melius hoc iùem facere profiteantur; plusque fore dicant in pluribus 
consilii quarn in uno, et eandem tamen æquitatem et fidem. Ecce 
autem maxima voce clamat populus, neque se uni neque paucis velIe 
parere; libertate ne feris quidem quidquam esse dulcius; bac omnes 
carere sive regi sive optimatibus serviant. Ita caritate nos capiunt 
reges, consilio optimates, libertate populi: ut in comparando difficile 
ad eligendum sit quid maxime velis. . 
(Cap. xh r .) "Quod ita cum sit, ex tribus primis generibus longe præ- 
stat mea sententia regium; regio autem ipsi præstabit id quod erit 
æquatum et temperatum ex tribus optimis rerum publicarum modis. 
Placet enim esse quiddam in re publica præstans et regale; esse 
aliud auctoritati principum patrum adtributum; esse quasdam res 
servatas judicio voluntatique multitudinis. Hæc constitutio primum 
habet æquabilitatem qüandam magnam, qua carere diutius vix possunt 
liberi; deinde firmitudinem, quod et illa prima facile in contraria vitia 
convertuntur, ut exsistat ex rege dominus, ex optimatibus factio, ex 
populo turba et confusio; quodque genera ipsa gencribus sæpe com- 
mutantur novis. Hoc in hac j uncta moderateque permixta conforma- 
tione rei publicæ non ferme sine magnis principum vitiis evenit. Non 
est enim causa conversionis, ubi in suo quisque est gradu firmiter col- 
locatus, et non subest, quo præcipitet ac decidet." (Text after Osann, 
,vithout the archaic orthography.) The" quidc1am præstans et 
regale" is evidently the Latin for" the royal prerogative." For the 
z 4 
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last of these passages l\Iai quotes Polyb. vi. 3.: but the father of the 
.whole idea is Aristotle, in his "Politics": see, in particular, iv. 6. 7. 
(al. 8. 9.) 


NOTE 6. p. 265. 


THE WIFE AND CIIILDTIEN OF ST. IIlPPOL YTUS. 


THE particulars here given are, of course, part of the fiction; but that 
Hippolytus might have had, and probably had, a wife and children, 
for which he might no, v be riqiculed by ignorant and maliciou
 men 
as bishop Alexander ,vas in our time, both in France and England, 
is an indisputable fact of ecclesiastical history; as we have shown 
in our First Volume. I take this opportunity of expressing my 
conviction that the tradition respecting St. Paul's having been a 
widower is true. 


NOTE 7. p. 265. 


THE INSCRIPTION OF HERON BELONGING TO TIIE TE1IIPLE OF SERAPIS 
AT PORTUS, OF THE TUIE OF HIPPOLYTUS. 


UNDER Severus, there lived at Portus a certain Heron, who in the 
inscription on a marble pedestal found at Portus, is mentioned as 
VEwKópor;; or ædituus of the temple of Serapis in that place. This 
inscription is published in Sponii l\liscellanea eruditæ Antiquitatis 
(Fabr. ill Hipp. i. 47.) : 
l\IúpKov Avp1JÀ1ov "l:.EOVf,pOV ' AXE
ávòpov EVTvxovr;; EVUE
oiír;; Kat'IovXíu{; 
l\lajlaiar;; 
EbauTijr;; jl1JTpòr;; 
LÌ 'HXi
 jlEyáXlf 
apa7riòt Kat TOtr;; (J'VJlJlÚOU; 

EOt!; 1\1. AvpqÀwr;; "Hpwv N EWKópor;; TOV f.V rrÓpT
 
apa7riòor;; È7rL Aap- 
, B À " " " A , x , 
,.p , 
i'tJll
 ELTa tWJlI. apXLV7rEPETP Kal kajlaLJ'EVT
7 Kal vpT) L
 'J!lJblf Kal 

 X ' e 
, f, , , X ,f 
 x , , ' e 
""",a WJlt
) EWOT
 IEpOpWJlOlr;; Kat KajlELJ'EVTUtr;; aplT1] LEPOVOV Ela aJlE T}KEJI 
, " e - 
E7rt aya 
. 
Du Cange has endeavoured to identify this Heron with a Heron 
"confessor et philosoph us," who is mentioned with I-lippolytus as 
chronographer. 'Ibis is whimsical for a historian. 
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NOTE 8. p. 266. 


CALLISTUS' RESIDENCE IN TRASTEVERE. 


THE church of S. Calisto at Rome, near to S. 
Iaria in Trastevere, 
with the Convento di S. Calisto by its side, is given as the place 
where that bishop, as the legend says, took refuge in the time of per- 
secution, and ,vhere he was thrown out of the window. (Beschreibung 
del' Stadt Rom, iii. C. p. 672-677.) 


NOTE 9. p. 267. 


IDPPOLYTUS ON THE P.ARA
IOUNT AUTHORITY OF SCRIPTURE. 


SEE the proofs given in the Letters and in the Essay. 


NOTE 10. p. 269. 


THE PUKCTUATION OF THE FIRST VERSES OF TIIE PROLOGUE OF 
ST. JOHN'S GOSPEL. 


ALL ancient authorities prove that the third and fourth verses were 
written thus: 
"All things were made by Him, and ,vithout Hin1 was not any 
thing made. 1Vhat was made is life in Him, and the life was the 
light of men." 
The present punctuation was adopted in order to combat the heresy of 
the l\Iacedonians, towards the end of the fourth century. Thus it Las 
all tradition and ancient authorities against it. A deeper insight into 
the meaning of those sublinle and, to a Christian philosopher, per. 
fectly intelligible words, will show to the Christian reader that the 
internal evidence is as great as the external. The first 'words (" In 
the beginning was the 'V ord," &c.) speak of the immanent external 
existence of the "\V ord as God (as GOÙ'8 Thought of himself). Then 
comes the demiurgic or world. creating function of the Word, in the 
beginning of the third verse. It remains, therefore, to speak of the 
agency of the "r ord in the created universe. Here the Apostle says, 
first, that it is the principle of life in the outer 'v orIel (the infinite 
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factor in nature); and equally was (originally) the intellectual prin- 
ciple in man (the infinite factor in the mind), enabling man to under- 
stand (when born anew) things divine and his own origin. More on 
this subject is said in the Philosophical Outlines. 


NOTE 11. p. 270. 


THE CANON OF THE NEW TESTA1\IEXT IN THE RO:UAN CHURCH IN 
THE AGE OF HIPPOLYTUS. 


SEE the proofs in the Essay on. this subject. 


NOTE 12. p. 272. 


THE BELIEF OF IIIPPOLYTUS IN -THE FACTS OF CLAffiYOYANCE, AND 
IllS 'VISE JUDG:\IENT UPON TIllS SUBJECT. 


OF the l\Iontanist prophetesses Hippolytus speaks in his great work. 
As to his belief in the facts connected with what is now called mag- 
netism, I have shown it to be more than probabJe in my ch
pter on 
the Treatise on the Charismata, or Gifts of the Holy Spirit, that 
the Essay with which both texts of the eighth book of the "Apo- 
stolical Constitutions" open, represents substantially the introductory 
part of a book of Hippolytus on the Apostolic tradition respecting 
the Charismata. In this extract, his opinion on such points is distinctly 
stated. 


NOTE 13. p. 314. 


THE PASSAGE OF HIPPOLYTUS AS TO THE SACRIFICE IN THE 
EUCHARIST. 


THE original text runs thus (Hipp. Opp. i. 282.): 'HTOLfLÚU((TO 
'c - , Y ", - c, T ,
 À 
TtJV f((VT1]!; Tpa1rf." avo TllV f7rLYVWULV T1]!; aYLa!; PL((VO!; l-:aTE7raYYE - 
ÀOj1ÉJI1}V, Kat Tù T{fLWV Kat lixpaVTOJ' aVTOV uWfLa Kat arfLa, ll7rfp iv qÎ 
- 'Co' 'Y e ' c , , À - 
, ", 
fLVr1TLK?l KaL .;JELq, Tpa7rE"?J Ka fKaUT11v E.1rLTf OVVTaL .;JVOj1EVU E.L!; ava- 
fLJ'1}ULV Tij!; åELfLVÍ]UTOV I-:((ì 1rPWT11!; lKfÍl l 1}!; Tpa1rÉ'1}!; Toií j1VUTLl\oií 
dov 
èt.i1rvov. 
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. 
NOTE 14. p. 322. 


THE CHRISTIAN'S ONLY SACRIFICE THE SPIRITUAL. 


I GIYE in the Essays on the Christian sacrifice the striking passages 
in the Fathers, from Justin l\Iatyr and Irenæus down to St. Augustin. 
I cannot refrain from transcribing here the beautiful words of the 
" Octavius" of 1\1. l\linucius Felix, a younger contemporary of 
Hlppolytus (ch. 32.) : 
"Putatis autem nos occultare quod colimus, si delubra et aras non 
!labemus? Quod enim simulacrum Deo fingam, cum, si recte exis- 
times" sit Dei homo ipse simulacrum? Templum quod ei exstruam, 
cum totus hic mundus ejus opere fabricatus eum cap ere non possit? 
et cum homo latius maneam, intra unam -ædiculam vim tantæ majes- 
tatis includam? Nonne melius in nostra dedicandus est mente? in 
nostro immo consecrandus est pectore? Hostias et victin1as Domino 
offeram, quas in usum mei protulit, ut rejiciam ei suum n1unus? 
ingratum est; cum sit litabilis hostia bonus animus et pura mens et 
sincera sententia. Igitur qui innocentiam colit, Deo supplicat; qui 
justitiam, Deo libat: qui fraudibus abstinet, propitiat Deum: qui 
hominem periculo subripit, optimam victim am cædit. Hæc nostra 
sacrificia, hæc Dei sacra sunt: sic apud nos religiosior est ille qui 
j ustior." 


NOTE 15. p. 334. 


THE ANCIENT CHRISTIAKS DID NOT TALK CHRIST AND CHRISTIANITY, 
BUT LIVED THE
I. 


IN reading the " Octavius" over again, I find that this phrase ex- 
presses, almost verbatim, the concluding words of his peroration. He 
says (ch. 39.): "Nos non habitu sapientiam sed mente præferimus, 
non eloquÙnur 'magna sed vhoimus, glorjamur nos consecutos quod illi 
(Græcorum philosophi) summa intentione quæsiverunt nec invenire 
potuerunt. Quid ingrati SUffiUS? quid nobis invidemus, si veritas 
divinitatis nostri temporis ætate maturuit? Fruamur bono nostro, et 
recti sententiam temperemus, cohibeatur superstitlo, impietas expietur, 
vera religio reservetur." 
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NOTE 16. p. 334. 


TilE MARTYRS DIED FOR THE LIBERTY OF MANKIND. 


THIS is what 
Iinucius Felix preaches in his" Apology" (ch. 36,37.): 
" Sit Fortis Fortunoo (eventus): mens tamen libera est, et ideo actus 
hominis, non dignitas judicatur. . . . Ceterum quod plerique pau- 
peres dicimur, non est infamia 110stra, sed gloria; animus enim ut 
luxu solvitur, ita frugalitate firmatur. Et tamen quis potest pauper 
esse qui non eget, qui non inhiat alieno, qui Deo dives est? l\Iagis 
pauper ille est, qui cum multa habeat, plura desiderat. . . . Igitur ut 
qui viam terit, eo felicior quo levior incedit, ita beatior in hoc itinere 
vivendi qui paupertati 8e sublevat, non sub divitiarum onere suspirat 
. . . . Ut aurum ignibus, sic nos discriminibus arguimur. Quam 
pulchrum spectaculum Deo, cum Christian us cum dolore congreditur! 
cum ad,'ersum 111inas et supplida et tonnenta cornponitur! cum strc- 
pitum mortis et horrormn carnificis arripiens inculcat! cum, liberta- 
tem Sllam adversus reges et principes erigit, soli Deo, cujus est, cedit! 
cum triumphator et victor ipsi, qui adversus se sententiam dixit, 
insultat! 'Ticit enim qui quod contendit obtinuit. . . . Rex cs? et 
tam times quam timeri
, et qUaIlllibet 
is multo comitatu stipatus, aù 
periculum tamen solus es. Dives es? sed fo1'tunoo male creditur, et 
magno viatico breve vitæ iter non instruitur, seù oneratur. . . . 
Nos igitur qui moribus et pudore censemur, merito n1alis voluptatibus 
et pomp is vestris et spectaculis abstinemus, quorum et de sarris 
originem novilnus et noxia blandimenta damnamu
." 


SUPPLEl\IENTARY NOTE. 


ON THE FOREBODINGS A:\IONG THE fIIRISTIANS OF THE SECOND AND 
THIRD CENTURIES RESPECTI
G THE APPROACHING END OF THE 
""'ORLD AXD A RENE'VAI.I O:F l\IA:KKIND AND HUI\IAN SOCIETY. 


THE highly interesting work of C01l1modianus, which has recently 
come to light in the "Spicilegiulll Solesmense," from the hidden 
treasures of Sir Thomas Phillips at l\Iiddle-Hill '*, furnishes a most 


'" This manuscript is quite distinct from the Codex l\leermanianus in the 

ame library, which contains the" Instructiones" of Coml1lodianus, and the 
existence of which was known to Oehler, their last editor. 
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striking example of what I have said in the above-mentioned passage 
about the connection of the apocalyptic views respecting the end of 
the ,vorld with great and appalling events of the age, reflected in the 
light of Christian faith and hope. 
It is easy to prove that this poem must have been written between 
250, the Decian persecution, and 253, the victory of Æmilianus over 
tbe Goths; and that Commodianus, the author of the" lnstructiones," 
an African writer of the latter half of the third century, certainly 
composed it. According to Father Pitra the manuscript does not 
give the name. But this is a mistake. Sir Thomas Phillips says that 
it is stilllegib!e. * Its style corresponds exactly with what Gennadius 


* The title of the Poem is lost in the manuscript; at the end however we 
find the words "Explicit tractatus Sancti Episcopi" given by the Editor. 
Then follow two lines, the first illegibÌe (the name of the diocese), the second 
showing the letters CO)I. ODe . .. The" Instructiones" contain nothing 
which leads us to believe that Conlll1oJianus was a bishop when he wrote 
them: nor can I finù any allus:on to it in the remarkable exordium of the 
new text, which evidently is the remodeling of tbe first nine verses of the 
" lnstructioncs," and a great improvement on that rude Prefalio: 


" Quis poterit Ullum proprie Deulll nosse cælorum, 
Kisi ipse 1 quem is tuleret ab errore nefando ? 
En'aLam ignarus, spatians, spe captus inani, 
Dum furor ætatis primæ me portabat in auras, 
Plus eram quam palea levior; quasi centum adessent 
In humeris capita, sic præceps quocumque ferebar. 
Non satis; his rebus criminose denique mersus 
Veneficus fui factus 2, berbas incantando malignas. 
Sed gra tias Deo (nec sufficit vox meD: tantum 
Reùdere), qui misere vacillanti tandem adluxit ! 
Aggressusque fui traùita quæ 3 in codice legis, 
Quiù ibi rescirem. Statim n1Ïhi lampaùa fulsit; 
Tunc vere congovi Deum summum in altis, 
Et iùeo tales hortor ab errore recedant. 
Quis melior medicu
, nisi passus yulneris auctor? " 


I woulù not say that these lines absolutely exclude the epi8copal dignity, 
but the following verses (beginning of eh. iv.) certainly seem to do it: 


1 Addidi ipse, metri causa. P. tulerit proclli. 
2 Cod.: Pene fui factus. 
3 Cod.: traditor, quod P. vult sjgnificar
 doctorem, eum qui traclit 
doetri.llam. 
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(about the year 500) says of this original and deep African writer of 
provincial Latin: "Scripsit mediocri sermone, quasi versu, librum 
adversus paganos," and it is probably a remodeling of the first book 
of the "Instructiones." In this work, then, Commodianus gives a 
general outline of his views as to the destruction of pagan Rome. 
Nero is to conquer it, coming from the great river Euphrates, accord.. 
iug to the popular belief of the time, known to us by the sibylline 
verses of the latter part of the first century. The beginning of woe 
he proclaims to be the seventh persecution (the sixth was that of 
l\Iaximinus, in 239; the eighth that of Valerian, in 259; the tenth 
that of Aurelian, in 279) ; and he then prophesies that gentile Rome 
is to be attacked and conquered first by the Goths, who are to burst 
forth from beyond the "river." The infernal king Apolion (tbe 
Apollyon, Hebre,v Abaddon, of the Apocalypse, ix. 11.) will be with 
them, and they will conquer Rome. This evidently is a peculiar turn 
he gives to the popular belief, ap.d it mayor may not be his own ver- 
sion. But the most interesting feature in his poem, which decidedly 
bears the stamp of originality, is his idea that the Gerlnal1ic tribes 
are to be the friends and protectors of the Christians, whom they will 


" Quid Deus in primis vel qualiter singula fecit 
J aIll l\Ioses ec1ocuit: nos autem de Christo ùocemus. 
N on sum ego vates, nee doctor jussus ut essem, 
Sed pando prædicta vatum oberrantibus austris." 
All this, of course, does not exclude that the writer became a bishop after. 
wards, as the subscription of the 1\18. asserts. 
At all events, I have no hesitation to assert that our work is the improve- 
ment of the first, which is that alluded to by Gennadius. The whole is en- 
tirely reIliodeled, and with undoubted success as to poetical value. Nor is it 
fettered by the unreasonable rule of continued acrostics. There are verses 
in it which prove that the author had studied Lucretius: others are Dan- 
tesque as to thought and style, in spite of all rhythmical barbarism. I have 
already observed that the beginning of both is the same: our manuscript 
concluded, as even D. Pitra's text shows (I have before me a much more 
complete deciphering of the last thirty-three verses by Sir Thomas), with 
the picture of the resurrection and the last judgment, which corresponds with 
what is called the first book of the "Instructiones," anù with the first three 
chapters of the so-called second book. 'Vhat follows (iv.-xxxviii.) is a 
nIoral exhortation to all classes of Christians. If there was a division in two 
books, these last twenty-five chapters constitute the second. One verse is li- 
terally the SaIlie in the two recensions, that about the Jews (lnstr. xxxviii. 
v. 582. compared with the new text v. 228.), as the learned editor has well 
observed. 
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treat as brothers, while they show no mercy to idolatrous Rome and 
bel' pagan senate. Here at all events we have the man, not the theo- 
logian; the philosophical observer of his age, not the systematical 
interpreter of the Apocalypse, or of popular tradition among the 
Christians of old. The Goths were on the horizon of the Roman em- 
pire since their appearance in Thracia in 237. When Commodianus 
wrote Decius had probably only just fallen fighting against them in 
l\Iæsia, A. D. 251. It was politically a right feeling of the times, that 
Commodianus believed them to be in the ascendant; it was his 
Christian faith which made him discover in them the nation of the 
future. For his faith told him that moral decrepitude is an incurable 
evil in a nation; that as a demoralized people cannot do God's work 
on earth, he finds fresh tribes to do it. The pagan writers of the 
time see in the Goths only the scourge of the world; enemies, which, 
like all others, are finally to be subjugated by the power of Rome, for 
the Roman empire is eternal, according to their national pride and 
state religion. Commodianus believed in a blessed future state of the 
world for regenerated mankind; he believed also that this period was 
to be preceded by dreadful struggles and pangs. He saw bloody per- 
secutions (one of which was approaching or only just past), and in the 
midst of these wars and attempts to exterminate Christianity, Com- 
modianus beheld one of the Germanic tribes, of a nation possessing, 
as Tacitus had remarked almost 150 years before him, a germ of ori- 
ginallife, based upon inner truth and mutual trust. Now in the Goths 
the African philosopher saw the life of the future, not simply the 
scourge of humanity. This was neither a politicial conjecture nor one 
based upon their being converts to Christianity, of which we find no 
trace among them in the time of Commodianus, nor down to the be- 
ginning of the fourth century . Unless we suppose this to have been 
an accidental good hit, we must allow that Commodianus had an intui- 
ti ve perception of w bat can or cannot produce new life to the deve- 
lopment of the kingdom of God. This is not attributing to him a 
miraculous prophetical gift; there is no reason ,vhy any true 
Christian philosopher should not discov9r in the conflicting elements 
of disturbed and convulsed times what is t.o last and what is to perish. 
Commodianus believed that the Roman and Greek nations were 
doomed to perish, because they were deeply demoralized; and that 
he age predicted by Christ, and beheld in vision by one of his disciples, 
was to come after all those struggles, and be brought on by a barba- 
rous but honest race. 
Apollyon is the king of perdition of the Apocalypse; he is not 
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called the king of the Goths, but he accompanies them as the avenger 
w hen they l'ass the Danube in arms. N O\V it is certainly a historical 
fact that 150 years later a Gothic king conquered Rome, anù that the 
Goths became ,vith other tribes the chosen instrument of \vorld-re- 
newing Christianity. And, moreover, the old ,vorId has perished 
indeed; the new one is come in reality, on this very globe, in this 
very age of the world in ,vhich we live. 
'Ve now give the text of this interesting chapter with a few correc- 
tions, which seem necessary and warranted. The versification is 
barbarous, though not without rhythmical laws. The preceding chap- 
ter predicts the kingdOlll of God in the year of the world 6000, 
therefore, like I-Iippolytus, about 500 A. D. l\Iankind then vvill be 
blessed in God : 


" Tunc homo resurget solis in agone reductus, 
Et gaudet in Deo, reminiscens quiù fuit ante. . . 
N ec erit anxietas ulla, -nisi gaudia semper; 
Quisque tribus credit et sentit UnUlll adesse, 
IIic erit perpetuus in æterna sæda renatus." 


These are the concluding words of chapter xxxvi.: ,vhat follo,vs con- 
stitutes chapter xxxvii. : 


" Seù quidam, hæc, aiunt, quando hæc ventura putamus ? 
Accipite paucis, quibus actis illa sequentur. 
l\Iulta quidelll signa fient teterrimæ pestis, * 
Sed erit initium septima persecutio nostra. 
Ecce januam t pulsat et jam cognoscitur ense,t 
Qui cito trajiciet S, Gothis inrumpentibus, amnem. 
Rex Apolion erit cum ipsis nomine dirus, 
Qui persecutionem dissipet sanctorum in armis. 
Pergit ad Romam cum multa millia gentis II 
Decretoque Dei captivat ex parte subactos. 
l\Iulti senatorum tunc eniI..! captavi deflebunt, 
Et DeuIl1 cælorum blaspheluant a barbaro victi. 


* Cod.: fÌeri tantæ termini pesti. Pitra corrigit: tantuDlfiellt. 
t Janua pulsat. P. pulsatur. 
t Et cogitur esse. P. (cum Diibnero ut apparct): cogitatur adesse. 
S Quæ cito trajeci. Et. - Pitra hæc ita in addendis corrigenda proponit 
(p. 542.): "N escio an cuiquam placuerit: En jal1uam pulsat et cogitatur 
adesse. N emini vero non probabitur necessaria correctio: Quæ cito traji- 
ciet," etc. 
II Gentes. Præpositio Cllm a Conullodia-no ctiaul alio loco cum accu5ativo 
casu construitur. 
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Iii tatnen gentiles pascunt Christianos ubique, 
. Quos magis ut fratres requirunt gaudio pleni. 
N am luxuriosos et idola vana * colentes 
Persequuntur enim et scnatum sub jugo mittunt.. 
Hæc mala percipiunt qui sunt perseeuti dilectos, 
1\Iensibus in quinque trueidantur isti t sub hoste. 
Exsurgit interea sub ipso tempore Cyrus, 
Qui terreat hostes et liberat inde senatum. 
Ex infero redit, qui fuerat regno præreptus t 
Et diu servatus cum pristino corpore notus. 
Discimus 
 hune autenl N eronem esse vetustum, 
Qui Petrum et Pauium prius punivit in urbe; 
Ipse redit iterum sub ipso sæeuli fine 
Ex loeis apocryphis, qui fuit reservatus in Ísta. 
Hunc ipsis notum ß invisum esse mirantur, 
Qui cum apparuerit, quasi deuUl esse putabunt. 


. Varia. 
t Dicimus. 


t Ista. 


t Præeeptus. 
II Ipse natus. 
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INTRODUCTORY ESSAY. 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE CONSCIOUSNESS AND LIFE OF THE ANCIENT 
CHURCH RESPECTING THE SACRIFICE AND THE ECCLESIASTICAL 
LAW AND GOVERNMENT. 


THE consciousness of the ancient Church rested upon the faith 
in the Father, the only God, Creator, and Ruler of the Uni- 
verse; in the Son, the Eternal Word manifested and incarnate 
in Christ; aud in the Spirit, uniting and directing the faithful 
into an truth. The ancient Christians, believing in the evi- 
dence of those who had seen the incarnate Word, and \vere sent 
by him in to the world, felt themselves, as Inembers of the body 
of the faithful, to be a spiritual community, consecrated in truth 
to the Father through the Son. But as soon as Jerusalem and 
the Temple were destroyed, this belief and this in\vard feeling 
prompted the Christians to consider themselves as those to whom 
the future of the world was given, and to act accordingly. The 
second destruction of Jerusalem and of Judaism by Hadrian 
strengthened this feeling of their having a mission to perform 
on this earth, and confinned in them that ,vorld-renewing tend- 
ency. But their position ,vas unprecedented. They \vere to 
form a religious body, and they had no Law; for the La\v of 
the IVlosaic dispensation had been fulfil1ed, and \vas now extinct. 
The decalogue itself remained only as a moral code, and that 
in the sense of the sublime spiritual summary given in Deu- 
teronomy, and sanctioned by Christ: Love to God and to the 
brother 
Ial1. They were to realize t!Je divine Ten1ple-\vorship, 
and they had no visible God and no ritual: for their God \vas 
within them, and they were themselves Sanctuary, Priests, and 
Sacrifice. They \vere to reorganize the world by the principle 
and example of self-government, but they had themselves no 
form of government; for they \vere to 111al1ifest self-governu1ent 
based upon self-control within and extinction of the 
elfish will. 
A A 3 
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'fhese three negations made their cause appear to unbelievers, 
Jews and Gentiles, desperate and contelnptible, and themselves 
godless men and atheists: but, in the luind of God, these 
negations, no less than those corresponding affirluations, were 
the pledge of their vitality and of the truth of their cause. 
The future of the \vorld was by both given to them \vho had in 
thelllselves eternal life. The history of the world bears evi- 
dence that their faith was true, and that they fulfilled the 
di vine decree. 
The ancient Christians had no La,v binding upon thelu ex- 
cept that of conscience. But they believed that God had 
l'evealed hitnself to Abraham, and afterwards through Moses aud 
the Prophets, to the Jewish people, and that the Jewish Scrip- 
tures spoke of Christ. Christ in the- Scriptures, that is to say, 
in the Old Testament, \vas to them what God in nature is to the 
lllind contemplating the universe. But the Spirit, which was 
working in theIn, gave them in the course of the first centul'Y, 
or in the first two generations after Christ, the Scriptures of the 
N e,v Covenant. During this epoch the consciousness of the 
faithful was principally directed to Christ, as to Him \vho \vas 
to come again, in order to make an end of the wickedness and 
godlessness of the world. 
But since the destruction of Jerusalem, the downfall of the 
Temple of the Almighty, and the extinction of the Sacrifice and 
Worship of the Sanctuary, the Christians graduaUy understood 
that they ,vere to continue Christ's work of love, self-devotion, 
and regenerating \visdom and holiness upon the earth as it is, 
and in the world as it \vas then constituted. From t11is tÍ1ne 
the Spirit within them directecl their consciousness more and 
lnore towards the work now to be done, a work respecting which 
the Apostolic writings, 1110st providentially, contained 110 precept. 
It \vas by the agency of that same Spirit, which had made 
Histories the sacred records of the Ne\v Covenant between God 
al1d Iuan, that the Church, that is to say, redeenled hUlnanity, 
became conscious of her position as to the two fundalllelltal 
branches of her life. 
'fhe one is that which directs itself inunediately to God, the 
illtercOllllnunion of worshipping believers \vith God in Spirit anù 
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Truth. This is the n1anifestatioll of divine }ife, as thankfulness 
and love, through prayer. Prayer is both the cOl1secration of 
Self to God, and the appropriation of divine life, and this act is 
by its o\vn nature one that has its root in the universal con- 
sciousness i.mplanted in man. For it is perfonned by the be- 
liever, not as an individual act, but in his capacity of a member 
of the believing community, of believing humanity. In this 
e]elnent of religious life originated Christian worship, the germs 
of \vhich, though only spiritually, were planted by Christ; first, 
by the Lord's prayer and His speeches recorded in St. John's 
Gospel; subsequently, by his dying command to remember and 
announce his death at every common meal. But all these ele- 
ments crystalJized and coalesced in Christian \vorship only by 
the free impulse of the Spirit in the Churcll. 
The other branch of the life of the Church is directed to\vards 
God through the ,vorld. This is the sacrifice of Self in the 
ordinary life of man, that is to say, in the re]ations of the 
Christian to his brethren and to the world \vithout. Upon 
this point again, no law \vas prescribed to the Christians. But 
the command to love their brethren as themselves, to consider 
every man as their neighbour, and to live in the ,vorld as children 
of one Father, nlade 11len the temple of God. These were 
the genns \vhich, in the 11lidst of the bloodiest Inilitary despotism, 
and the deepest prostration of national life, becalne tbrough 
the Spirit the origin of an liberty, self-government, and order, 
\vhich now exist in the world and, humanly speaking, regulate 
its destinies. 
The fundanlental idea of the formation of Christian discipline 
and government is, the existence of a Christian people, a COln- 
lllunity capable of boundless expansion, but \vhich is represented 
by two or three gathered together in Christ's name in every 
local congregation. In this comnlunity, and therefore at a later 
stage of its evolution in their synodic representation, resides the 
Spirit, and it possesses therefore the fight of ultimate decision 
in allinatters connected ,vith the conl111on Christian order. 
The object of such ordinances, ho,vever, ,vas to regulate the 
life anù conduct of individual believers, not by externally binding 
laws, but by the power of conscience. In this Inanner custolllS 
A A 4 
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were formed on the basis of Christ's precepts, and the occasiona 
advice and decisions of the Apostles, which still were directly 
enjoined, according as the exigency of the moment required, 
through the Spirit in the Church, i. e. the Believers. 
The community celebrated comn1on Ineals, or love feasts, as a 
boud of mutua] brotherhood between rich and poor, great and 
small; on which occasions they made thankful relnembrance of 
the death of Christ, and prayed for the coming of his kingdom 
in conformity with his dying injunctions. 
In imitation of the Jewish institution, the bread and ,vine ,vere 
adnlinistered by the Elders, who had originally been appointed 
by the Apostles, or their missionaries. According to credible 
evidence, this office was subsequently declared by the Apostles, 
,vith common consent, an office for life, unless an Elder should 
become, in the judgment of the congregation, incapable or un... 
,yorthy of performing it. Th-ese, then, 'vere the Elders who in 
the common meals administered bread and wine and pra)"er, and 
took care of the poor, supported by the 11inistrants or Deacons. 
They also presided in all the con1mon Christian acts of the 
faithful, whether in preaching or in adlninistering the substance 
of the Church, and decided ordinary cases of dispute, the ulti- 
mate jurisdiction being vested in the whole congregation, the 
Elders of course included. St. John established, or sanctioned 
the institution of single Rectors, called Overseers, which is the 
meaning of the word Bishops, as presidents of the presbytery. 
This fonn of government, as being the more perfect and prac... 
tical, particularly in such difficult times, soon spread over the 
Christian world. 
From these beginnings sprang that state of worship, discipline, 
and government, which, with great varieties, but in ,vonderful 
harn1ony, ruled the Christian world in the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh generations, or in the ages of Irenæus of Lugdunum, 
Clemens of Alexandria, Hippolytus, and Origen. 
The Canon of the New Testan1ent \vas settled in tl1e 
leading Churches, with some slight differences which disturbed 
nobody. 
As to the connllon Christian worship, the synagogue had 
been its prototype in the first ages: afterwards the service of 
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the Temple had been realized in spirit and truth by the Chris- 
tian congregation becoming conscious of being the true Temple, 
and their heart the true Sanctuary, hallowed by the death and 
remem brance of Christ. The sacrifice of thanksgiving 'was in- 
variably connected with the celebl'ation of the Communion, no 
meeting fOt' worship taking place without the faithful partaking 
of it. Thus the celebration of the thankful self-sacrifice of the 
Church was based upon the atoning sacrifice of Christ, and 
sealed by its solemn remembrance. 
Son1e few formularies had come into general use on these 
occasions. The Lord's Prayer, with the Doxology added to it 
liturgical1y by the Christian Church, was the first. Next came 
the hymn of antiphonic praise and prayer, called tbe lVlorning 
Hymn, which had its origin in a still more ancient one, of which 
the \vords \vere borrowed frolD St. Luke's Gospel, the utterance 
of the exulting sYlnpathy of the invisible ,vorld with the birth 
of Christ. That hymn (preserved in its more ancient fOrln in 
the Alexandrian MS. of the New Testament, to the canonical 
books of which it is appended) afterwards became the origin of 
the Litany, which is nothing but an amplification of its middle 
part. Then the antiphonic exhortation, "Sursum corda," 
ushered in the sacrificial service: but the prayer of the Eucharist 
itself (literally, of the Thanksgiving) had sprung out of the 
Jewish custom of prayer, by which the father of the family 
blessed the bread and the cup of wine. Its wording was left to 
the inspiration or learning of the officiating Elder, ,vho might 
content himself with praying the Lord's Prayer, followed by 
the Doxology. There may have been SOlne formularies written 
down for the private use of the \veak and ignorant; but even 
this is doubtful. The idea of reading prayers seems to have 
been particularly repugnant to the ancient Church at t11is 
solemn tÍIne. 
Lastly, the life of the Church in the world was guided, on the 
basis of the words of Christ and the inj unctions of the Apostles, 
by certain rules and practices, which had gradually been formed 
in the different Churches. They were, on the \vhole, justly 
considered ApostolicaI, particularly in the most ancient Churches. 
lVlost likely they were here and there consigned to writing at 
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an early date, and either collected in the form of precepts or 
rules, called in a later age Canons, or in the fornl of 111ere 
hOll1iletic addresses. But there \vas no authentic collection 
either of Canons, or of Injunctions or Constitutions, much less 
\vere there decrees and canons of Synods, or Councils, to that 
effect. 
The rules and customs respecting Baptism partook both of 
the liturgical and the constitutional character. There \vere, 
:first, rules respecting the prelilninary reception of a catechumen, 
as a pupil to be adlnitted to instruction. Then (generally 
after three years) caIne the s"'0len1n moment \vhen the catechumen 
\vas to profess, \vith certain forms, his faith before the con- 
gregation, and pledge himself most solelnnly, in the face of God, 
to be faithful to bis profession of Christianity, in \vord and-life, 
unto death: upon \vhich declaration he \vas Ílnmersed in water 
in the nalne of the Fathe.r (God), the S011 (Jesus the Christ), 
and the Spirit (the life-giver of the Church). 
The idea of a collateral view of baptism and communion, as 
the hvo sacralnents, and of a doctrine of the sacraments on the 
ground of that juxtaposition, \vas (as has been already intimated) 
entirely unkno\vn to the ancient Church. 
I t is impossible not to see in this \vhole development the 
special n1anifestation of the Divine Spirit, directed to,vards 
Inaking the organization and life of the Christian association the 
regenerating elelnent of hUlnall society in ages to come. For, 
according to the course of develoPlnent \vhich \ve observe in 
other religious societies, our sacred books \vouid no'v be, not the 
IIistories of Christ and his disciples, but a Liturgy as Ritual, 
and a Canonical Digest as Law, as a Constitution. l\Iohanl- 
Inedanisll1 has made both out of the Koran, which itself is 
already strongly impregnated \vith ritual and constitutional 
tendencies and elen1ellts. Even the J e\vish develoPluent sho,vs 
sOlllething essentially analogous, if \ve consider ho,v, out of 
Abrahalnitic rites, and the ethical la\vs, \vhich ,ve call the Tell 
COlnlnanchuents, a ne,v religious code \vas formed, \vhich made 
the nation first rebellious and then forn1alistic. 
A century after I-lipp01ytus Christianity began to becolne the 
religion of the clnpire, a process \\ hich \vas cOl11pleted in another 
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century. About that tÏ1ne, to\vards the middle of tlJe fifth 
century, the Ritual \vas cOlllpletely fonnularized as far as the 
conununion service ,vas concerned, partly out of really old and 
venerable materials, partly out of spurious and hybrid liturgical 
compositions bearing the nan1es of Apostles. But collections 
of traditional Apostolic, or at least very ancient, customs allcl 
ordinances had been made first, before the tÏ1ne of Irenæus and 
Hippolytus, at all events about the middle of the second century, 
under the fictitious naInes of "Doctrine," or "Constitution," 
of the Apostles. The disciples of Christ \vere supposed to have 
dictated them to their clisciple, Clen1ens of Rome, \vho at an 
early stage became the mythical defender of the episcopal 
principle and hierarchical order, and at the same tilne the 
representative of the more Judaic or Petrine vie\v of Christian 
doctrine and life. About 150 years later, Hippolytus, by his 
treatise on " The Apostolic Traditions respecting the Charislnata, 
or Gifts of the Spirit," (a sort of philosophy of the primitive 
traditional ceren10nial Custolns and Regulations), exercised, as 
\ve shall sho,v, an influence upon the conlposition of a part of 
the Apostolic Constitutions, namely, the section upon "The 
Offices of the Church, and some of the rites connected with the 
l)erfornlance of them in the Christian \vorship." 


1'he following Fragments are destined to illustrate, and, as far 
as is necessary, to establish by new researches, such points 
respecting the vie\v here taken of the history of the ancient 
Church, as appear either not to have been already sufficiently 
cleared up in general, or \vhich receive a l1e\v light by the 
restoration of Hippolytus as an inlluential man in the second 
and third centuries, and the organ of conul1unication bet\veen 
the East and the \Vest. 
The inlmortal \vork of Neander, "The History of the 
Church," and his special books on the Apostolic Age, on the 
Gnostics, and on 'l'ertullian, lllay be considered as the general 
critical basis upon which our inquiry takcs its stand: but there 
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is scarcely a single point which is not illustrated by other 
researches of the historical German school. Gieseler's and 
Niedner's truly learned" Handbooks of Ecclesiastical History" 
deserve here a special mention. 
Since the years 1822 and 1829, when I \vrote my "Essays 
on the Liturgical Life of the Church," Höfling has published 
sOlne instructive and accurate monographies on the history and 
philosophy of the Christian Sacrifice, according to Justin 
Martyr, Irenæus, Tertullian, and Clemens of Alexandria, which 
fully confirm what I said in my theses on that subject. I 
limited myself to a short documentary exposition of the views 
of Irenæus on the Christian Sacrifice and the Eucharist. 
The weakest point of Gennan criticism is the origin and 
gradual formation of the Apostolical Constitutions and Canons. 
Krabbe's and Drey's researches (18Q9 and 1832) have certainly 
refuted Inany of the uncritical and unhistorical ideas of Beveridge 
on this subject (corrected also, as to the Canon Law, by Eich- 
horn, in his Handbook tI:): but the positive solution of the 
problem is little advanced by those writers. The publication 
of the Coptic text of the "Apostolical Constitutions," by 
Tattam (184.9), combined with the researches on Hippolytus in 
the first volume of this work, may, I hope, furnish the key to 
such a solution. I have collated the Coptic text with Ludolf's 
translations of a part of the corresponding Ethiopic version. 
The Arabic version of another Alexandrian collection, pre- 
served in the Ethiopic Church, and knO\Vll by the name of the 
Canons of Hippolytus, is of no less importance. Of this 
collection nothing has hitherto been kno\vn beyond the titles of 
the chapters. The text I o,ve principally to the kindness of 
my learned friend, the Rev. V{. Cureton, to whom I am also 
indebted for that of the Apostolical Constitutions according to 
the Church of Antioch, preserved in Syriac, and contained 
among the treasures rescued from the Libyan desert, but not 
yet published. 


* Grundsätze des J{irchenrechts, 1831, vol. i. 
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FIRST SECTION. 


E
SAYS ON THE CHRISTIAN SACRIFICE AND 'VORSHIP. 


I. 


THESES ON THE EUCHARIST WHICH CAN BE PROVED mSTORICALLY. 


(Translated from the Gennan original, written in Dec. 1822.) 


IT is on the authority of the words of Christ as recorded by St. John, 
and the doctrine of St. Paul, that the ancient Church, with a different 
arrangement of the separate parts, has viewed the Communion under 
very different forms and terms, and as the bighest act of the Christian 
Church, on the faithful performance of which a peculiar blessing is 
believed to rest. In the other parts of the service the faithful glorify 
Christ, and pray and thank God through him as the l\Iediator: but 
in the Comrnunion they. worship God with Christ, as Christ's 
brethren, and as being one with him, just as Christ worshipped his 
Fa t/ter. This view explains, for instance, the difficult 23rd canon of 
the Third Carthaginian Council: cc Ut nemo in precibus patrem pro 
filio, vel filium pro patre, nominet. Bt quum altari adsistitur, semper 
ad patrem dirigatur oratio." cr. Bingh. v. p. 66 sqq.; Basaage, 
Annal. ad an. 397, iii. p. 159. 


2. 
The different parts necessarily combined in this celebration, are: 
1) The facts of the redemption, and especially that of the pro- 
pitiatorydeath of Christ, being the fulfilment of the Law, the true sense 
of the Jewish rites, the essential truth in the shadows of the heathen 
sacrifices. 
2) The idea that by the internal working of the wills of the whole 
body of believers, the power of the propitiatory death of Christ is 
individually renewed to the end of the world. 
3) The union between the HISTORICAL fact, which is of universal 
efficacy and was accomplished once for all, and the SPIRITUAL AKD IN- 
DIVIDUAL FACT, which in the succession of generations, nations, and 
times forms the spiritual body of Chrbt: a union which rests on the 
foundation of the faith in a Church, and her duration until the second 
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con1ing of Christ; and which the Church having perceived by the re- 
flecting power of the mind feels the want of expressing liturgically. 


3. 
Every dogmatical exposition of this idea, and of the connection be- 
tween its different parts, is one-sided, and is reduced to a secondary 
value so soon as the realization of the inward life in the act of 
worship operates vigorously upon the mind. 


. 


4. 


The controversies behveen the two Protestant Churches (t]1e 
Lutheran and Calvinistic) not only did not touch this highest view, 
but started from an equal acknowledgment of its truth. 


5. 
The real point at issue with the Ron1an Church does not consist in 
the doctrine of Transubstantiation, which forms a part of that dog- 
matic development of the past, -which is to be reduced to its proper, 
that is to say, a secondary, value. 


6. 
The real fundamental corruption of the Roman Church, and at the 
same time her whole power, rather in the heathenish turn she has 
given to the liturgically expressed consciousness of the ancient 
Church about her sacrifice, and the consequent change of centre of 
the sacrificial action in the celebration of the Communion. 


7. 
The fundamental parts of all the old l\Iasses are Eucllaristia and 
Comnlunio. The divisions of the first are: 
Laudes, 
eneral praise for God's benefits, in relation to redemp- 
tion and sanctification. 
Preces, General prayer, of the faithful, intercession or supplication 
for all mankind. 
C01nl1'tel1wratio, Declaration of the death of Christ, and of his com- 
mandment always to commemorate the same. 


8. 
The divisions of the COlnmunio are: 
Consecratio, Prayer for blessing the visible tokens (elelllenta), for 
blessing those who receive them, and all who are in the com- 
munion of the Churcl), together with their relations, dead as 
well as living (in this respect nearly coinciding with the 
Preces ). 
COlnmunio, The partaking of the S'Upper Úu all the faithful. 
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Oblatio, The spiritual offering of the faithful, of their wishes and 
hopes, and their whole TIeing; a part easily confounùed with 
the offering of the dona, munera, elernenta, in the offertory 
BEFORE the Communio. 


9. 
If we would express the view of the old Church, as it can even 
now be liturgically traced, exactly as the Roman Church would be 
obliged to express it, if (which is a question of discipline) she ,vould 
retain the existing celebration of 1\lass, divesting it of all that is false, 
we might do so somewhat in the following manner: 
l\Iankind in abstracto or potentialiter, is reconciled with God 
through the historical fact of Christ's propitiatory death, which w
s 
only foreshadowed, not realized, by all the former sacrifices and 
expiations. But the operation of the Holy Ghost is necessary to 
make the individual, actualiter, participate in this reconciliation. 
This operation shows itself most perfectly and in a particular]y 
blessed manner, which cannot be compensated for by anything else, in 
the act by which all who partake of the Lord's Supper are incor- 
porated with Christ by the Communion, according to the Command- 
ments of Cbrist. All those who worthily receive this Communion 
are most intimately united with Christ, and through him with God 
and ,vith all good spirits; and for them this act of the Communion is 
as decisive an act in the kingdom of God on earth (that is to say, in 
the Church), as the act of regeneration in baptism (that is to say, of 
the primitive baptism, or such a baptism of children as is completed by 
confirmation) is for the faithful individual. So far as anyone of those 
who partake of the Supper becomes a living part of Christ's b
dy, he 
enters into the union. For those who are united through Christ'::; 
body and blood are divested of their Self; by which, although they 
are regenerated, they were separated from God and the faithful 
people. They receive, therefore, in the highest degree, the divine 
power to offer to God the spiritual sacrifice of themselves, resigning 
their own will to that of God, in order tv. be delivered from all their 
sins, and to advance the kingdom of God. This offering and spiritual 
sacrifice is just as agreeable to God, with regard to the partakers of 
the Supper, as Christ's death and visible offering of himself were 
agreeable to him with regard to all mankind; whereas, without this 
union and incorporation into Christ, such a work would have been 
not only useless, but also rash and condemnatory. But as all the 
faithful in Christ are intimately united by the celebration of the 
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Supper, each partial union of them must be an appropriation, and 
consequently a spiritual reproduction, of the propitiatory death, a 
general efficacious and valid act in the spiritual world, a general 
advancement of the kingdom of God. In this action,. therefore, con- 
sists the true union of all the faithful, whether living or dead, 
whether members of the Church militant or triumphant. 
The view of the Reformers in not giving prominence to this idea in 
the celebration of the Supper, was correct as a point of discipline; for 
the Papistical abuses were so closely bound up with it as to be inse- 
parable, the idea of sacrifice itself having such an indelible power 
over the mind. There is an analogy in the l\Iosaic legislation with 
regard to the doctrine of immortality, the belief in which was united 
with the worship of the dead amongst the heathen and inseparable 
froln polytheism. 


10. 
The faith in a Church rests on a union of religious feelings and ex- 
perience with one or more historical elements which form tbe objec- 
tive foundation. For through this union alone the historical part can 
be understood as a revelation; that is, not as a passing apparition, but 
as an immediate operation of divine intelligence, and as a permanently 
operating, living, divine power, and therefore as the totality of the 
different elements of the individual life. It is an undoubted fnct, 
although it may be difficult of explanation, that such a belief may 
rest for centuries on a basis historically false. In like manner, vice 
versâ, a Church, in which a true historical foundation has been pre- 
served, may decay and die, and must do so necessarily, without any 
violent catastrophe, so soon as that connection is denied in principle, 
that is to say, so soon as all living religion is rejected, or has become 
unintelligible. But in historical times a Church is lost irretrievably, 
as soon as an inward religious life awakes, and such a connection has 
become impossible for tbe really prominent religious minds of the 
time, for intelligent and conscientious men. Such a Church, never- 
theless, may support herself, for some time, tbrough the good and evil 
disposition of human nature, through respect and inertness, until 
another ground of faith be sho,vn to the inward religious experience. 
This other ground must exhibit itself as the true one, by proving 
itself to be not something lower and negative, but something higher 
and positive, anù by establishing itself as fact
 by the proof of the 
inward power. That this is possible in the development of the 
Christian Church, is evinced above all by the divine power of the 
Gospel: the faith, that it will happen, is the real faith in the Church. 
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THE EPOCHS OF THE HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN SACRIFICE AXD 
THE EUCHARIST. 


(Translated from the German original, written in Feb. 1823.) 


No one of the four ecclesiastical doctrines is immediately connected 
with the words of Christ or Apostolic usage. 
.. 


No one of them exhausts, as a doctrine, either the words of Christ 
or the practice of the Apostles. 


. 
In Christ's words is found what was destined to render the celebra- 
tion of the Supper the groundwork of Christian communion and divine 
service, and what distinguished its development from that of all the 
other bonds of communion and parts of worship - from baptism and 
prayer. 


. 
In Christ's words is found the connection behveen the fact of his 
propitiatory death with bread and wine, and the partaking of them, as 
a new covenant, as a commemoration, and (ill reference to what is 
said by St. John) as the highest divine blessing for life eternal. 
'*= 
The connection thus founded cannot be exhausted either by moral 
application or by dogmatical argumentation. 
. 
The institution of the Communion received its perfect meaning and 
fulfilment through Christ's death, and tre pouring out of the Holy 
Ghost upon the Disciples. 


.. 


From that time the meaning of the celebration was necessarily 
understood by the mind in the same degree as the Christian worship 
separated itself from the Judaic, and in the same manner as the 
Christian community became conscious of its peculiar position. 
* 


VOL. II. 
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Undoubtedly the Supper was in the beginning considered as a 
part of Christ's Institution, and for this reason the preparatory act 
of bringing bread and ,vine, and even other food, to the table, was 
viewed as a sacred act, being an imitation of Christ's thanksgiving and 
blessing (EvxupLurquur, n'YÀoYÍJuaç;). It is evident from I Cor. xii., 
that, when St. Paul wrote that Epistle, the Eucharist ,vas celebrated 
after the meal. Did this celebration take place at the morning meet- 
ing ? and, if so, did it take place before a meal or altogether \vithout 
a meal? It is possible that the Apostles changed the original union 
of meal and Communion, on account of th
 disorder to ,vhich it had 
gi ven rise. 


'* 


Between this and the next tradition the separation of Christian and 

Tewish worship took place. Together with or before it, the idea of 
Christ being the High Priest, and his death being the fulfilment of 
the Jewish expiatory sacrifice, had perfectly developed itself into a 
Rpiritualization of the notions of altar anù sanctuary. The Epistle to 
the Hebrews (xiii. 10.), addressed perhaps to Alexandria, evinces al- 
ready an almost dogn1atical consciousness of this idea. 


. 
Pliny's account exhibits to us the Communion as separate from the 
Agape, or at least as being celebrated before it (with an interval): 
" l\IOl'em fuisse rursus coeundi ad capiendum cibunl, promiscuum ta- 
111en et innoxium." 


.. 


In Justin 1\lartyr, the offering of the bread and wine that were 
to be blessed, and the offering of alms that were to be distributed 
among the indigent (
wpa, åI:PO(JLVLU, Con st. App.), are expressed by 
the same word (7rpoucþÉPUJI). It is said of the latter, 7rpoC1cþÉpEruL rlf 
7rPOEUTWTL rwv Ù
EÀcþWV Ji. 85.), f('r prayer and thanksgiving (EJXU- 
pLuTia). But by the same word bread and wine are denoted (Kaì. ij TpOlþrì 
u
r}] KaÀÛraL 7rap. ij}ltV EvXapLuTla). In this expression three dif- 
ferent series of ideas are involved which may be multifariously deve- 
loped. Ov yàp wç; KOLVÒV líprov ov
È KOLVÒV 7ró}la ruvra ÀapßáVOjlEJI. 
clÀÀ. ÔV rpó7roJl 
Là Àóyov OEOV UapK07rOL}](JE2ç; 'I}]uovç; XPLUTÒr: Ò uwnìp 
,_ " ,.. t, , t _" .f "
 · 
1/J1WV KaL uapKa KaL ULj-LU V7rEp UWT}]pLaç; l/j-LWV E.UXEV, ovrwç; KaL T1/V OL 
E.VXijç Àóyov rov 7rap' UVTOV EJxapLC1rELUUV rpocþlìv, i
 1íç aI}lu Kal 
UápKEÇ; KUTà }lE.TaßoÀ1ìv rpÙþoJlTuL J/fLWV, ÈKdvov rov uap"'07rOL}](JÉVTO!; 
'I}](J'ov XPL(J'TOiJ ka
 UápKU Kul uT}la E
L
áX(Jl]}lEV ElvuL. The three ideas 
COlubined here may be expressed in the following propositions: 
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Christ was invested with flesh and blood through the Word of God: 
Bread and wine become Christ's body and blood through the word 
of Christ: 
The partakers of the Supper become spiritual members of Christ 
through the Communion. 
Justin does not speak expressly of the common meal, which may be 
eXplained by the circumstance of his mentioning the oblatio of food 
in opposition to the partaking of bread and wine (Ë1rì. 'Trãut Tf. o1ç 
7rpoucþf.pópdJa (what ,ye feed upon) UJÀoyovpu', 1:. T. X. ib. 87.). 
Tertullian's cæna is the Love-feast (agape) at nightfall. lIe 
speaks of the communion as Justin does; and even in his time it was 
the custom of the African Church to take it fasting, which proves 
that the meal and Communion had been separated. Cyprian, how- 
ever, did not condemn the most ancient custom, which in the African 
Church itself was observed on 1101y Thursday. The oblation of the 
primitiæ remained, however, as an introductory part. 
. 
The fact of none of the older Fathers of the Church recognizing tIte 
custom of the Love-feast before the Communion, and of their general 
admission of its celebration after the Communion to be the oldest 
Apostolical custom, is a proof that the change took place at an early 
period. l\leals in the Church, ,vithout the Comn1union, were however 
still celebrated in the fourth century, and in some places even down to 
the seventh, as is proved by the prohibition in the Councils of Lao- 
dicea and Tours. 


*' 
There is an unquestionable harmony in the development of the 
celebration and of the fundamental view of the Lord's Supper in the 
several principal Churches, ,vhich becomes Inore evident, when the 
individual difference is acknowledged and asserted. The existence of 
this harmony obliges us to admit two facts. First: Special Aposto- 
Hcal institutions and injunctions (as is also admitted by Schleier- 
macher) - secondly: Perpetual operation of the Spirit in the Church. 
The historical and spiritual factors act in this development in a n1an- 
ner analogous to the relation of both in the formation of language. 
. 
In the Fathers of the third and fourth centuries we find tbe 
fvXapLuTla already developed in the twofold signification contained in 
the words of the Institution: real thanksgivings for God"s benefits 
and prayer for Llessing (f.vÀoyEÏv, åYLÚ'HJ' is used instead of fVXOYElV 
in the Greek 
Iass of the Con st. App. in the ,vords of tbe consecra- 
tion, sanctificare). The two prayers together therefore form the whole 
nn2 
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7rpoucþopá: both are developed fron1 the consciousness of the Church 
being the comrnunityof tlte faitliful. The Ev^oyía begins with the 
invocation of the I-Ioly Ghost to bless the partakers of the Supper and 
the token of their sacramental prayer, the so-called elemellla, gene- 
rally in a reversed order, the universal prayer for the Christian Church 
coming after the prayer for blessíng the partakers. But this most 
801en1n prayer is always based upon the promise and the prayer of 
Christ in the Institution: the words of the Institution are therefore 
always read at the beginning of the prayers of consecration. 
'" 


In how different a n1annel' this idea developed itself is especially 
evident from the P-etavian Codex or the Visigothic missal (now BibJ. 
Christina, cod.. 626.) of the eighth or ninth century, which was edited 
llY Thomasius. In this n1issal, the reading of the words of Institu- 
tion follo"rs the collect after the Sanctus, with which all the Churches 
concluded their prayer of thanksgiving. The precatory part of the 
offi
rtory, in all t1)e other Latin l\[asses (which all are derived from 
the Roman), stands in part between the" Sanctus " and" Qui pridie" 
as the conclusion of the" sacrificium laudis," and in part afterwards 
as " preces sanctificationis." 


.. 


The Sacrifice, denoted by the oblatio, is called in all passages, not 
only of the Fathers, but also of the Roman canon, sacrificÏlllJl laudis. 
.. 
Rut we find the prayer, tlte act of oblatio, and the sacrifice very 
early identified, even before the oblatio of the congregation began to 
be an antiquated custOITI. rrhe connection of the ideas, by ,vhich the 
token of thanks and of the prayers of the faithful was considered as 
being to them the token of the body and blood of Christ, upon ,vhich 
the certainty of their being heard was based, would naturally be more 
or less prominent. 


But in whatever ,vay we may combine the three points, the histo- 
rical element, or the fact of the revelation of Christ's death and his 
Institution; the signs of communion with him, as ,veIl as of the 
prayer of the faithful; and the inward act of regeneration and union 
with God in the dividual; ,ve can never, from this point of view, 
arrive at the doctrine established by the Council of Trent; that the 
consecratio Ilostiæ was to be a repetition of the propitiatory death of 
Christ, a sacrifice, and even the perpetual sacrifice of the Church. 


.. 
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All th
 Fathers, when speaking of the mystical part of the Lord's 
Supper, always do so with special reference to the communion, as the 
fulfilment of the act, and their feeling rests in the consciousness of 
the Church, that is to say, of the communion of the faithful, as being 
the body of Christ, Christ's brethren, children of God through the 
Holy Ghost. 
. 
If it be granted that this communio exists in its fullest sense (that 
is to say, in conformity,vith the expressions of the third article in the 
creed), and that it was sealed origillally and essentially by Christ 
himself consecrating his Supper, and instituting the Church in the 
communion (as partaking of his body and blood), and that it is con- 
tinually renewed in the succession of generations, it is necessary to 
grant also; first, that the whole development of the celebration of the 
Lord's Supper on tlte basis of the consciollsness qf the Church ,vas 
purely evangelical, although not literally contained in the Gospel; 
and secondly, that this development ,vas necessarily connected with 
the historical evolution and modification of this consciousness, so that 
both would degenerate and disappear together. . 
. 
It does not at all follow from this, that even the most perfect form 
of the ancient Church is capable of being maintained unchanged. 
On the contrary, if ,ve consider it well, this is impossible from its 
very nature. For in every individual or common expression of the 
consciousness of a given time, three things, the idea, the organ of 
expression, and the external form (the crust, without which no life 
is isolated from the external world), are intimately, and for this stage 
of development inseparably, joined together, according to the eternal 
laws of human existence. "\Vhatever appears as crust during the 
formation becomes dross after the decay; lifeless but indestructible. 
. 
Viewed from the centre of that consciousness, the doctrine of Tì"an- 
substantiation lies on quite a different field; the very question even 
cannot be started from that centre. 
. 
Neither can such an opposition to that doctrine, as tends towards a 
doctrine connected in one way or another with the same question. 
. 
The rite of the communion cannot be expressed by any 
 dogmatical 
exposition on this subject, even were such an exposition offered sin1ply 
as all explanation of the consciousness of the mind of the worshipper. 
.. 
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The point from which Calvin starts in his "Institutions" is un- 
doubtedly very convenient for understanding historically the" develop- 
ment of the celebration of the Communion, with a vie,v to refute the 
Roman doctrine, and to establish a pure exposition upon the basis of 
the Gospel and Apostolic custom. But in order to arrive at a con- 
clusion, and to oppose the systems of Rome, Luther, and Zwingli, he 
afterwards abandons that idea and throws himself into the field of 
controversy. 


. 


The depth of Luther's theology consisted in the consciousness of 
the Christian life in God through the union with Christ, which 
delivers us from the bonds of our individual existence (liberi arbitrii), 
and removes us into the liberty of the Divine will. He rejected, 
therefore, every doctrine of the communion that led him away from it, 
or appeared to endanger this consciousness. This view manifests it- 
self not so much in his dogmatical writings as in his sermons (chiefly 
those of 1518), and a comparison of them with the deepest of aU theo- 
logical works, the" German'Theology." It was, perhaps, the powerful 
influence of St. Augustin, that prevented Luther from developing his 
doctrine as it appears there; for St. Augustin uses also other ex- 
pressions with which the system of ideas, subsequently sanctioned by 
the Church, might more easily be connected. 
-- 


The associations of ideas, created by the earliest ecclesiastical cus- 
tom, were very early treated mystically; the token of the ecclesias- 
tical thanksgiving being, at the same time, the image and token of the 
great universal propitiatory sacrifice. But no original Christian 
consciousness can rest on such a juxtaposition, which is merely ex- 
ternal, although it ought to be treated with respect. 
. 
Neither can the subject be thoroughly understood by merely con- 
sidering the Communion as the .;um111it and end of the whole cele- 
bration, if we continue to consider the taking of the sacrament as the 
pledge and means of individual absolution and justification. The act 
of justification of the individual corresponds with the inner regener- 
. ation, and its sacrament is baptism in the ancient sense, as the con- 
firmation of the Christian instruction. To him who is thus regener- 
ated the Church gives absolution: and it is a wholly unfounded 
supposition of many nlodern authors, that tbe absolution belongs 
to the Communion, and the Communion to the absolution. By 
endeavouring in this manner to explain the Communion ethically 
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but entirely individually, we lose the notion of the Communion. 
But he only who is regenerated, and has been absolved after confess.. 
ing his sinfulness, may come to the Comnlunion without condeln- 
nation. 


'* 


The connection of the ideas of the ancient Church about the Com. 
munion seems, on the contrary, reducible, in the simplest manner, to 
the following views. 
The most general signification of adoration is the inward act of the 
consciousness of our dependence upon, and our separation from, God. 
This being understood as 
vord is prayer, as action sacrifice; or, each 
word spoken in that consciousness is prayer, each action performed in 
that consciousness is sacrifice. The prayer itself, as manifesting 
itself externally in speech, is sacrifice. 
Each sacrifice expresses a prayer. 
That consciousness, whether in prayer or in sacrifice, manifests 
itself: 
either as acknowledgment of our guilt, separation, and want of pro- 
pitiation-colifession, expiatory sacrifice; 
01' as acknowledgment of our nothingness (dependence) and offering 
of our thanks - thanksgiving, tltanksaffering. 
The prayer for something definite may be connected with both kinds, 
but presupposes always the one or the other. \\r ord and action are 
only tokens of that inward consciousness, and are multifariously con- 
nected with each other. Both are equally original tokens. The most 
natural realization, however, is under the form of the action, in oppo- 
sition to the word, because the inward consciousness itself appears as 
an act of our inward life, as the active manifestation, and, as it were, 
its pulsation. That is, therefore, the fundamental notion of the 
sacrifice, in which that inward act exhibits itself more strikingly to 
man. The subject and the object of the sacrifice (the offering and the 
offered) are therefore identical in the real sacrifice; viz. they are 
united in man. All sacrifices of Judaism and he,tthenism (legis et 
naturæ) are symbols of this sacrifice, which is primitive, founded upon 
the nature of man, and consequently a token and indication of self- 
sacrifice. The awful aberration of the human mind respecting human 
sacrifices explains itself as a consequence of that idea having seized, 
with all its power, upon a great and strong mind, confounded by super- 
stition, savageness, or great crimes. 
All sacrifices of natural religion and of the law, being symbolical 
with regard to the inward act of individual life, are figurative with 
B B 4 
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regard to the great historical centre of the universal life of mankind, 
viz. Christ. 
l'he sacrifices of the law are figurative in an eminent sense; at first 
on account of the historical connection with the historical fulfilment 
of their manifestation; and, secondly, because the monotheism of the 
Law kept the fundamental notions together, whereas the polytheism of 
the natural religions scattered them by connecting the sacrificial act 
,vith the variety of natural existence, and of the special symbolism 
which sprung from that variety. 
rrhe details in the sacrifices of the Law, and in the great propitiatory 
sacrifice, are only so far to be accepted figuratively, as Christ made 
them so by his application to himself; an idea applicable to the :figu- 
rati ve sense in the l\lessianic prophecies. 
Christ's life 'vas a perfect inward sacrifice through his obedience, 
and by his surrendering his will to the will of God: his death was 
the seal and culminating point of this active and passive obedience as 
the accomplishment of the Divine decrees. (See on this topic the 
" German Theology.") Christ, according to his own declarations after 
the resurrection, according to his own words before his death, recorded 
in the Gospel of St. John, according to the doctrine of St. Paul in the 
Epistle to the Romans, and according to the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(making every allowance for Jewish ideas as to the expressions and 
historical development of the argument), is essentially and really, and 
therefore perpetually until the end of the world, the High Priest of the 
faithful, as he has been the great propitiatory sacrifice during his earthly 
existence. But as High Priest he is tbe mediator of the prayer of the 
faithful. The prayer of the faithful becomes, through him and his 
office as High Priest, a sacrifice in its real sense. The faithful are 
called to be living sacrifices; just as it is said to them: "Pray with- 
out ceasing/' (Ron1. xii. 1.; 1 'rhess. v. 17.) 
The foundation and fundamental idea of every Christian worship as 
such, in opposition both to the deistic worship and to the Jewish and 
Pagan, is therefore Christ's sacrifice, consummated by his surrendering 
his life to the will of the Father. 
First: Christ's sacrifice is the foundation of our prayer for the ab- 
solution of sins (confession), being the propitiatory sacrifice for all men 
and for all times, and as such also of all prayers. 
Secondly: Chrisfs sacrifice is the central point of our thanks- 
givings, all thanks and praise to God tending towards the thanksgivings 
for the redemption in Christ. As far as all the faithful are called to 
thank, this thanksgiving is a real offering of thanks. 
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Thirdly: Christ's sacrifice is the basis of the consciousness of our 
life in God, if that consciousness becomes adoration. This requires 
further explanation. 
The fact, by which we participate in the redemption as instituted 
by Christ's death, by which it becomes real for us, is called J ustifica- 
tion with regard to God's decree, Regeneration with regard to men. 
We have here only to consider the individual side of this spiritual fact. 
It shows itself as individual life becoming conscious of the divine life. 
But the individual conscience of man acknowledges besides and above 
the unity of the individual, a higher unity in mankind, which may 
be understood as tribe or nation, or altogether universal. The con.. 
summation of that process of growing consciousness consists therefore 
in this, that the community of life becomes conscious of its existence 
in the divine life. This advance is necessary; for, on the religious 
ground, man becomes conscious of his existence essentially as of a 
common existence. Religion can no more be understood as the pro- 
duce of individual life, than language could be as that of an individual; 
on the contrary, both are manifestations of the community of life, the 
first in the direction towards God, the second towards the world- 
towards the one and towards the manifold. (See" Outlines of the 
Philosophy of the History of l\Iankind," Jan. 1816.) 
The divine reality of universal life in a religious consciousness is 
expressed in the third article of the creed. 
The origin and the growth of this life in the members of the Church 
is essentially an individual appropriation of the propitiatory death 
of Christ. First of all, because it is a real self-sacrifice. For as such 
the consciousness in the adoration is expressed, in relation to the 
brethren and in relation to God. In relation to the brethren, as the 
surrender of all selfishness, ,vrath, envy, hatred, and, in general, un- 
charitableness; in relation to God, in the surrender of our win unto 
His-of our wishes unto obedience, of our hopes unto resignation. 
Through these facts the universal Christian life of the Church, for the 
sake of which Christ died, advances and grows. If herein consists 
the appropriation of the propitiatory death of Christ, it follo,vs that 
both the culminating point of the Chrbtîan worship and the comme- 
moration of Christ's death are inseparable. 
So far the religious conscience develops itself merely on the grouQd 
of the Apostolic creed. But the fact of the institution of the Lord's 
Supper is to be joined with it. It follows from what has been said 
above, that the partaking, cOllunanùed ùy Christ, of w bat he designates 
by the ,vords "This i::; my Ludy," &c., presents itself necessarily as 
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the positive ground of common worship in the relations indicated 
above. The single parts of the sacred action are therefore also to be 
connected with those ideas, but in such a way as not to deviate from 
Christ's institution. 
L The Oblatio of the ancient Church was, therefore, at first the 
natural token of the prayers which were offered by the faithful instead 
of the prefigurative and external gifts. Tbese prayers may be three- 
fold: first and principally, thanks and praise to God for tbe redemp- 
tion through Christ; secondly, such prayers as spring from this feeling; 
lastly, the vow to Ii ve in Christ, and the prayer for strength to be able 
to do so. The Oblatio, viz. that which is offered, and the action of 
offering it, was therefore, in the tast sense, the token of the real Oblatio, 
or of the self..offering. But this token was a natural one, because it 
represented at the same time that ground on which we base thanks, 
prayer, and self. sacrifice, and therefore the whole adoration. This 
association of ideas stands in connection with the relation to God. 
With regard to the relation to the partakers, the action of the Oblatio 
is a token of the Communion, and that which is offered (Oblatum) is 
the pledge of it in its symbolical signification; and it is not to be 
,vondered at that the mysticism of the ancient Church saw in the 
material quality of the bread (ex 'lnultis unumfactum), a symbol of the 
Communion and unity of the faithful in the Church. 
Those who offer (offerentes) are therefore, according to the outward 
appearance, the single individuals, according to the real meaning, their 
community (ecclesia, Tb IWl.JlÓJ'), 
That which is offered (oblatum) is according to the outward 
appearance, the elements; symbolically the prayer (preces), in the 
l}ighest sense the Church (ccclesia), the adoring faithful people 
themselves; sacramentally" Christi corpus et sanguis." 
The oblatio is the action of offering agreeable donations to God, as 
a token of our adoration:- and as a token of the ground of this adora- 
tion, Christ. 
II. The Consecratio is 
Fi rst : 
The prayer for blessing the partaking of the Communion, and there- 
fore a prayer for blessing the elenzents. This is called sanctijicatio 
according to the idea: everything is sanctified by the 'word of God. 
Secondly: 
r.rhe prayer for blessing the partakers. But as the partaking of it 
presupposes a community, the Church, it is very natural that a general 
intercessory prayer should follow it. The connection between token 
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and meaning ùccon1es neces
arily more prominent here tl1an in the 
oblation. All that is prayed and thought is done with reference to 
the approaching participation of the Con1D1union, by which it becomes, 
as it were, sealed; the tokens then1sclves are considered already in 
their sacramental meaning, and therefore to us, according to Christ's 
prOlnise, that on which our redemption is founded, and that which 
renders possible the growth and accomplishment of our spiritual life 
in the union with God. The vow of our self-sacrifice, connected with 
the consecratio, therefore, may very naturally take place here together 
with the prayer that God may accept, tbat is to say, consumInate it, 
und with the profession of our faith that he is willing to do it, and 
will do it as far as we are Christ's members, and are to be one 
with him. 'Ye have therefore: 
cOllsecratio elemen/orum oblatoru11l, 
cOllsecratio preCUJ7l oblalarum, 
cOllsecratio ojjèrentillJJl, ecclesiæ. 
All this has no meaning as celebration of the Lord's Supper, without 
a following cOJJlmuuio, even less than the oblatio would have without 
the cO'J/sec1'atio. The pious contemplation of the truths of rdigion to 
,,,hich these actions refer nlaY certainly be the object of d
Yotion ; 
one may under
tand the possibility that it should be made the found- 
ation of an ecclesiastical service, but it is never, and can never become, 
the celebration of the Lord's Supper. 
III. The COlllJJlun io, the consummation of what has been prayed 
for in faith: 
In relation to bread and wine, as far as they are the means of grace, 
spiritualnourishn1ent, and the strengthening of spiritual life : 
In relation to the partakers, as far as they participate in the reden1p- 
tiOll through Christ, and in his propitiatory death, in such a way that 
Christ's life in the faithful (the life of tbe Church, the being of the 
IIoly Spirit) is growing through theIn, and that they die to the ,yorlù 
and live in God. 
I'T. PoslcommuJlio. After the communio, the religious feeling is 
first expressed as tllanhs for the blessin!! that has been received; and 
it is quite natural that the vow, which springs frOln the feeling of thi'3 
blessing, should be expressed at thi
 place, and that the real oblatio 
(the self-oftering) should become connected with the gJ'atiarum actio 
of the postcoIII J/l unio. 
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All that has been said proves how differently tIle parts of this cele- 
bration may be developed, without deviating from Christ's institutions 
and without effacing the fundamental idea of the Christian worship. 
The ancient liturgies would sho,v this difference by the side of the 
unity of tbe fundamental idea (as, in a similar manner, languages do, 
that are formed among spiritually kindred nations), if the composition 
of written formularies had not happened at rather a late period, 
and if the Roman Church had not succeeded first in suppressing the 
original rites which differed from the Ronlan ritual, and afterwards 
in destroying and partly adulterating those nlonuments. An impartial 
and conscientious study of the ecclesiastical authors of the first four 
centuries would establish both the unity of consciousness in the ancient 
Church and the difference of that fundamental idea. This would give 
an inward history of the development of the Christian worship, which 
ought to be the central point of a Christian ecclesiastical history. 
The circumstances which separate the epochs of this development 
coincide exactly with the great epochs of general ecclesiastical history. 
1. The separation of the CI
ristian worship from the Jewish service, 
nearly cotemporary with the destruction of Jerusalem. - '"1'he whole, 
individual and common, pious and historical, religious consciousness 
connected itselfno\V necessarily in a much more comprehensive manner 
with the celebration of the Lord's Supper. The persecution and 
oppression of the Christians must, of course, have called forth the 
whole efficacy of the Communion with regard to the union of the par- 
takers anlong themselves, as well as with regard to God and Christ. 
This I would call the consciousness of the Cb urch as the community 
of Christ, efficacious for sanctifying the fundanlental relations of human 
existence. 
2. The triumph of the Christian religion in the Roman empire; the 
consciousness of the Church as to her vocation to busy herself with 
the affairs of civil life, as she had previously done with domestic life. 
- The oblatio became necessarily an action of long duration in the 
principal Churches; its solemnity necessarily increased from its 
worldly importance; the ste\vards of the sanctuary alone ruled in its 
precincts, whereas the laymen, including the lords of this world, 
stepped from their seats into the chancel only for a moment in order 
to offer their gifts. There was a growing tendency to pro pi t.iate 
and conquer the heathen element by giving more solemnity and dignity 
to the service. The consecratio contained the prayers for the empire 
of the ,vorld; it was also for its preservation that the nostia imm,aculata 
,vas offered and consecrated by prayer. '"rhe dogm
ltical controversies 
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penetrated into both parts, the oblatio and the consecratio, modifying 
the ceremonies as well as the prayers. But the communio sank, whilst 
the preparatory service rose. "In vain," St. Chrysostom exclaims, 
" we stand at the altar to administer the sacrament: you remaifi aloof." 
lIenee the Communion of the clergy sometimes without the people com- 
municating, although they remained present. But without Communion 
there was no celebration of the Lord's Supper, and indeed scarcely 
any common worship without this celebration. All examples of the 
contrary (brought forward to prove a celebration without Communion) 
are futile proofs of ignorance or of dishonesty. 
At least half a century elapsed in this epoch, before a fixed liturgy 
,vas composed in writing. The order of celebration, to which eccle- 
siastical writers refer from whose works the terms of those liturgies 
are in part borrowed (and which have as much right to bear their 
names as some others have those of the evangelists and apostles), was 
in general very similar to the order of those later liturgies; but the 
single prayers, especially those of consecration, were, according to the 
testimony of St. Basil, nowhere fixed. Nevertheless, all extant 
liturgies preserve the consciousness of the Communion being the central 
point of tbe celebration, the preceding parts having been interpolated 
considerably later. Had the Codex Barberinus, once in the library of 
San l\larco, not lost the Quinternio which contained the consecration 
(and who can suppose the loss accidental when Bessarion and Leo 
Allatius had a hand in it ?), we should have an authentic record of this 
part of the service at least as old as the seventh century. The 
essential points, however, may still be discovered by comparing the 
more ancient Oriental translations with the Greek manuscripts. 
It is remarkable that the regulation of the Canon, which was 
ordered to be made by Gregory the Great, and which has become of 
such importance for the history of the world, emanates from a man who 
is only known to us as "Scholasticus." A prolixity of the prayers be- 
tween the sanctus (being the end of the gratiarum actio) and the words 
of Institution, viz. of the oblatio in the stricter sense, forms its prin- 
cipal peculiarity. This part is the more ancient element, only that, 
in its original form, it may have contained the consecration also. The 
dogmatic system of the next period could not have developed itself in 
the 'way it did out of the liturgy of the Spanish (Visigothic) Church. 
3. The Consciousness of the Church as an external visible institu- 
tion (abstracte). - The ancient consciousness of the Church as being 
the unity of the faithful, and existing only in them, is now by a me- 
tastasis transferred to this domain (that of the Church as government). 
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This becomes evident from the decay of the real oblatio, and the 
prevalence of the custom of celebrating mass without any Communion; 
so that the priest makes it the form of his official prayer, and thus 
represents externally, by his praying and receiving, the inner action 
of the faithful in the Communion. 
The inquiries hitherto made have ad,.anced so far as to show tbat 
tIle epoch of this change is the ninth century, in ,vhich also were 
written the influential commentaries of Paschasius Radbertus, 'Va- 
lafrid Strabo, Am alari us, and others. But still 'Valafrid says 
expressly, one must confess that at least three persons are necessary 
for the celebration of mass: C lebrans, ministrans, offerens. 
4. "\Vhen the oblation had become an obsolete custom, the -ecclesias- 
tical idea of the oblatio was retained. It then became necessary to 
strengthen that ceremony by spiritualizing it. Every symbolicism 
becomes l110re free when it loses its substratum, and the symbolical 
explanation develops itself ind
pendently. As this threw the cOln- 
'Jllunio still more into tbe .background, so on the other hand the 
spreading of the 'lnissæ solitariæ raised the importance of tIle sYInbo.. 
lical oblation and consecration. 
From that time the Canon of the Latin Church,- with the exception 
of Spain, became universal, and in the 'Vest was considered in the 
same ligI1t as tIle Bible, viz. as the material of devotion. The text is 
interpreted according to an idea which is un historically conceived and 
developed. The more prominent part of the liturgy, viz. the oblation 
and consecration, became tIle basis of this system, and the central 
point of celebration was fixed in the act of consecration: the subject 
of the oblation (the offering person) being understood throughout to 
be the Church hierarchy, or ,vhat is called in the modern sense the 
Communion of the Saints. If we imagine, on the other hand, the 
vitality and creative power of the inner religious life, which received 
its direction and form from the most eminent minds of Europe, we 
cannot wonder that the inexhaustible
 and indelible mysticism of 
feeling concerning the adoration as a sacrifice became rapidly more 
and more fixed, and coalesced more intimately with the view of the 
propitiatory sacrifice of the Church. For the task of a philosophical 
and historical explanation had become impossible. The consciousness 
of the Church moved, as by a charm, within this circle, and could not 
satisfy itself but by the strongest expressions as to the reality of an 
ecclesiastical reproduction of the sacrifice. 
5. It was only in tIle thirteenth century that the offertory became 
developed spiritually by the Franciscans, and ,vas received into the 
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n1ass; a set of prayers, that God would mercifully accept the oblatio, 
were used instead of the psalm verses formerly sung by the choir 
during the offering of the people. 
6. It is not clear at what time the practice commenced, uow pre- 
valent in the Latin Church, at least at Rome, of never giving the 
Communion to the people during the mass, as was formerly always 
done. Whenever there is a Communion of the people, the priest 
reads mass, to which the people listen, and after the postcommunio 
bas been read, and the benediction given, the laity receive the host. 
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TIlE NATURE OF TIlE CHRISTIAN SACRIFICE. 


(Extract from a Letter to the late Rev. Dr. Nott
 Winchester. Datc<.l: On thc 
Capitol, Chri5tmas-day
 1829.) 


THE idea of sacrifice is so much the natural and necessary foundation 
of every religious worship, that it appears as such, not only in the 
dispensation of God's revelations by the Scripture, but in all Pagan re- 
ligions, from the IIindoo and Greek down to the negro and the inhabi- 
tant of California. The horrors -and abon1Ìnations which the desire of 
effecting the sacrifice produced, for instance in the service of l\Ioloch, 
prove only how deeply the same is founded in human nature. \Vhen 
man feels his indestructible connection with the Divinity, in conse- 
quence of that voice of conscience, which St. Paul mentions when 
speaking of the Pagans, this connection appears to him either that of 
a dependence upon an almighty and benevolent power, or that of a 
separation from a more intimate connection, a real union broken by 
acts which provoked the divine wrath. The first feeling will prompt 
him to thank, the second to attempt to propitiate. As his prayers 
will be those of thanksgiving or those of penitence, so the acts by 
which he feels the want to show and manifest his feelingR, will be at- 
tempts either to thank God or to soothe his wrath. All such acts fall 
under the idea and denomination of sacrifice, which implies that what 
is offered to God as a gift is considered on the one side as our pro- 
perty and part of ourselves, and of' the other as belonging to Him. 
All sacrifices, therefore, are sacrifices of praise and thanhsgiving (sa- 
crificia laudis, f3-vu[aL f.VxapLuTLI
aí), or of atonement (sacrificia propitia- 
toria, 
vulaL tÀauTf]pLat). 
Now, it is a mere corollary from the first truth revealed to us 
by Scripture on the fall of mankind, that man by himself could neither 
effect such a real atonement for his sins as might appease divine 
justice, nor that act of thanksgiving ,vhich would answer eternal love. 
For, in order to offer this latter sacrifice, his mind ought to be first 
entirely relieved and delivered from the consciousness of sin and of the 
divine wratll, that is to say, a perfect, everlasting, and all-relieving 
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atonement ought first to have bef'n tound; ana again, there being and 
remaining the fear and consciousness of the divine wrath in the mind 
of the natural man wlJen approaclaing the Deity, every attempt to fintl 
ana effect such an atonement by offering even the dearest thing or 
person, or by excruciating hinlSelf, must only increase the despair of 
being reconciled to Goù, or confirn1 men in external rites and cere. 
monies. 
Only one way renlained, therefore, for a t1ivine revelation which for 
ages would prepare what was once to be accomplished, and this is the 
sJ stem of the Levitical worship and sacrifice, as a type, and a
 such 
a consoling promise and hope of what was reserved to the people of 
God, and through the same to all the nations of the earth. 
The sacrifices of the Old Testament are typical, and according to 
their peculiar character, all sacrifices of thanksgiving, with the excep- 
tion of that one great and awful sacrifice of propitiation or atonell1ent, 
,vhich in its typical nature is so clearly described and eXlJlained in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. Christ was the real victinl of pro- 
pitiation, his death the only all-satisfactory sacrifice of atonement. 
It is now necessary to establish that the sacrifices of the other 
order were also typical, that they did not end, but begin, with tll(-' 
great sacrifice of propitiation, and that they form that true and per- 
fect ,vorship of God in Christ, which we are called to perfornl. It is 
clear, from the elementary principles just laid down, that the atone- 
ment having once been found, the possibility was attained of ac- 
conlplishing the real sacrifice of gratitude, of offering up the perfect 
thanksgiving. For he who believes in the atonement of Christ can 
approach God the Father with that feeling of pure gratituùe anù love 
which is not disturbed by the fear ,vhich the consciousness of our sin- 
ful state and our past sins necessarily creates and carries with it. 
Let us now exan1Ïne more closely what the offering of gratituùe, or 
the sacrifice of thanks and praise, means when consiùered in the light 
of the Gospel. 
The Christian feels, that not only whatever he has, but also what- 
ever he is, he has and is by the gift and g
''1ce of his Heavenly Father, 
and that his life and he hinlself belong to God, and are to be conse- 
crated to his service. lIe therefore can only sho,v his filial gratituclf' 
by offering himself and his whole life as a living sacrifice unto God. 
To do this the Christian is expressly exhorted by St. Paul in the 
twelfth chapter of the Epistle to the Romnns, and by St. Peter in that 
wonderful pa
sage (1 Ep. ii. 6-9.) which contains the whole doctrinf' 
of Christian sacri flee, and of the true and reasonable service. The 
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same is said lnstly in the Epistle to the IIebrews (xiii. 15.): "By 
llim therefore let us offer the sacrifice of praise to God continually, 
that is, tl]e fruit of our lips, giving thanks to his name." This 
worship, therefore, is understood by the words of our Saviour, where 
he says (St. John, iv. 24.): "God is a Spirit, and they that worship 
him must worship him in spirit and in trutlt," all other worship being 
either external, or only a shado,v of the truth revealed by and through 
Christ. 
It seems evident thn.t what is to be the principle of the w/tole life 
of the Christian is also to be the principal and central point of t/tat 
part of it which is consecrated by divine institution, and by an inter- 
nal necessity of the human mind, to the common worship or service 
of God in particular. 
But it is necessary here to enter more fully into the nature of this 
service, as being not only a sacrifice, but the only possible, real, and 
true one, the sacrifice of redeemed man. As Christ was the only real 
victim of propitiation, so He is at once the only High Priest to us, who 
flre priests and victims ourselves in gratitude, but only so far as we 
belong to his spiritual body, his real Church; and therefore, in the 
last instance, it must be said, that as Christ effected the only good 
and valid sacrifice of propitiation, thus lIe alone accomplished in lJis 
spiri tual body the only good and valid sacrifice of praise and thanks. 
The former sacrifice ,vas once made by Christ during the thirty-three 
years of his life on earth, and sealed by his death: the second is 
continually being made, through the succession of ages, from the 
moment of his ascension to }1eaven till his second coming. The 
substratum of the former is his own human body; that of the 
second is his spiritual body, the number of his elect, which is 
growing and increasing through all nations and ages to the final 
consummation of all things. 
After having thus eXplained what we mean by saying that the 
C/tristian offers the real sacrifice ('f praise and thanksgiving by offer- 
ing himself, we may repeat without being misunderstood, that in this 
real sacrifice, of which all others were only shadows or types, man 
united the functions of priest and of victim, of hinl who offers and of 
the thing offered. In all false and typical sacrifices subject and 
object were distinct, and became only united by acts of insanity and 
abomination, which acts on the other hand proved the inward 
consciousness, that the only real sacrifice is the human and self- 
offering sacrifice. 
It is only, I presume, by considering t11e nature of the Chri5tian 
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sacrifice, as the perpetual, constantly renewed act of gratitude and 
self-sacrifice of every redeemed soul in Christ's Church, or, if Inlay 
use such an expression, as the pulsation of tIle Christian life 
continuing through all ages, that we can thoroughly explain why 
nei ther the Saviour nor his Apostles left us any more distinct 
command and injunctions as to the for111 of the Christian service. 
Not only was its foundation, its central point, distinctly laid down, 
but also the celebration of the Lord's Supper as the sacred remem- 
brance of his sacrifice and atonement, had been enjoined as the 
object of the Christian service in public worship.:.\(o The act of the 
redeemed Christian offering up himself as a living sacrifice of praise 
and thanks was to be sealed by the remembrance of the act of 
Christ, the atoning Saviour, which alone gives the Christian that 
free access to the Father which enables him to perfornl this act 
of gl'atitude in full hope and firln belief that He will ratify it, and 
hold it acceptable through Jesus Christ and on account of his merits. 
The spiritual food which we receive in the Lord's Supper, as it is in 
general a nourishnlent for the regenerate soul, so is it in particular a 
nleans of grace for being filled with that filial gratitud f ->, and ,,-ith 
that fraternal charity towards all luen, which alone can lllake us offer 
ourselves to God with as much sincerity as humility, resign our will 
unto IIis holy will, and aspire to the perfect freedom of the children 
of God by giving up our self-will and self-love to his divine service. 
The worthy remembrance of the great sacrifice of atonement prompts 
us to nlake the holy vow of a consecration of ourselves in that 
spirit of thankfulness, by which the receiving of Christ's body and 
blooù manifests its blessing within us. It is the sign 
nd nlanifest- 
alion of that spiritual 1ife which Christ has promised to feed and to 
strengthen by the partaking of his body and blood in faith. Christ 
feeds the members of his spiritual body, the faithful considered as 
one, his Church, by the sacramental signs and consecrated symbols 
of his own personal body and blood. This same truth may also be 
expressed in the following manner. The Church (viz. the real 
members of Christ's body united in brotht.rly fello,vship, and ruled by 
Christ's word) in receiving Him, who offered Himself to be an eyer- 
lasting propitiation for her, filled with gratitude and filial thank... 



 This passage would be more clearly and corrt:ctly expressed thus: 
Its foundation, its central point, was not only distinctly laid down, but 
also connected with the celebration of the LorJ's Suppcr, as with the sacred 
remembrance of his sacrifice and atonement, when this celebration became a 
part of the public Christian wor
hjp. (1851.) 
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fulness, offers up herself as a living sacrifice of praise. Or: thf' 
Church receiving Christ's sacramental body and blood, expresses her 
gratitude, and manifests that life 'which is become her own as a living 
member of Christ's spiritual body, by offering up lterselfin gratitude 
and praise. 
It is clear, that this truth, as simple as it is profound, may 
be expressed in many different ways: even that it must be expressed 
in different ways, according to the development of Christ's Church on 
earth, and of her consciousness of the internal grounds of her 
actions, according to the times and circumstances in which she finds 
11erself, according to national 
haracter, and according to the indivi- 
dual moving of the Spirit within her. Thus, as the imnlortal Hooker 
so beautifully proves, even the Apostolical Church, if we had what 
we are totally without, the exact words and rites according to which 
the Apostles, in their various Churches, celebrated the Christian 
service, could not he, as to the letter and in its particulars, a Blodel for 
all future times. It is its spirit, its fundamental regulations, which 
are to be followed by us, as the expression and working of that 
Divine Spirit, which d,velt so particularly in her. 
But it is also clear, that the two great central points, the sacra- 
mental remembrance of the one sacrifice, and the offering up of the 
other, both prepared by the hearing of the ,vord of God, and by the 
f;il1cere aeknowledgment of our sins and the profession of our faith, 
and aided finally by tho
e l11eans which present thenlsel ves as useful 
and salutary - it is also clear, I 8ay, that these two great central 
points of the Christian service must have created and maintained, 
in the Christian Churches, a certain typical uniformity and that 
consenSllS universalis of the Churches, spread in different parts of tbe 
'world, ",
hich at once will be the proof of their_ universal (Catholic) 
spirit and of their Christian liberty. 
No fact in universal history is b
tter proved than this. Striking 
as the differences and peculiaritie') of the several ancient Churches 
are, their uniforn1Íty is still nlore striking, and real1y wonderful. It 
is the same with the expressions of the Fathers of the Church about 
the Christian sacrifice. All their expressions and allusions, all their 
expositions and deductions, can only be eXplained and understood by 
that fundamental view of the Christian sacrifice, which has been laid 
down in these pages. Sacrifice is, and remain
, the word expressing 
the essence of the service: the same ,vord is used to denote that 
sacrifice which we commemorate in our prayer
, \Y hich we confess 
in our creed, the blessed remembrance of which ,ve celebrate in 
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the Lord's Supper, and likewise that sacrifice which is the constant 
,lct and manifestation of the Church herself, the praise and thanks- 
giving which, in the perfect sense of the word, is nothing but 
the offering up of ourselves in c!ta1"it!J and love, to the will of 
our Rea venly Father and for the good of our brethren. In a similar 
.way the name of this sacrifice of praise (fùXapLUTíu) denotes also the 
celebration of the LorJ'::; Supper, which is necessarily connected with 
the same. 
Of all the Fathers of the Church no one speaks so profoundly on 
this awful subject as the great and immortal bishop of Hippon, St. 
Augustin, who, in the tenth book of his Cicitas Dei, expounds the 
Chri::;tian doctrine of sacrifice. The sixth chapter of that book is par- 
ticularly important; it begins with the definition of sacrifice: "A 
true sacrifice is every work which is done that we may be connected 
with God by hõly fellowship, that is, referred to that end of aU good 
by which we can be truly happy." '* 
lIe then goes on to show that even a ,york of charity, or of tempe- 
rance and abstinence, if it be not done on account of God (propter 
Deum), is not a 
acrifice. But we are commanded by the Apostle to 
do such acts from this motive (Rom. xii. 1.): "I beseech you, there- 
fore, brethren, by the mercies of God, tbat ye present your bodies a 
living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, w.hich is your reasonable 
service." lIe adds most beautiful1y: "How much more then does 
the soul become a sacrifice, when it gives itself entirely up to God tbat 
it may be kindled by his divine love, and thus may lose the form of 
worldly concupiscence, being remodelled by becoming subject to him 
,vho is, as it were, the imillutable form, and become acceptable to I-lim 
by what it received from His beauty! And this is what the Apostle 
says in \V hat follows: 'And be not conformed to this world: but be 
ye transformed by the renewing of your mind, that ye may prove, 
w hat is that good and acceptable and perfect ,vill of God.' Since, 
therefore, the true sacrifices are works of mercy, either directed 
towards ourselves, or towards our neighbour; and whereas works of 
nlercy are done for no other purpose but in order to free us from 
n1Ïsery, and render us thus blessed-and this is only done by that 
good of which it is said, 'It is good for me to dra,v near to God;' 
it follows tbat the whole redeemed people (civitas), that is to say, the 
congregation and society of the Saints (faitbful), is offered up to God 


* "'T erum sacrificium est omne opus quod agitur, ut sancta societate 
inhæreamus Deo, relatum scilicet ad illum fÏnem boni fIliO veraciter beati 
('
se posÚmus." 
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as a universal sacrifice by the High Priest, ,vho, in his passion, offered 
himself up for us in the form of a servant tbat we might become the 
boùy of so great a head. For this form of a servant he offered up, in 
this form he was offered up: because, touching this, he is the mediator, 
in this same he is the priest, in this the sacrifice. Therefore the 
Apostle continues: 'For I say, through the grace given unto me, to 
every man that is among you, not to think of himselfmore highly than 
he ought to think
 but to think soberly, according as God hath dealt 
to every man the measure of faith. For as ,ve have many meInùers 
in one body, and all members have not the san1e office; so we being 
n1any are one body in Christ, . nd everyone m'embers one of another? 
This is the sacrifice of Christians, 'many being one body in Christ.' 
And this, in the sacrament of the altar, known to the faithful, the 
Church celebrates, ,vhere she is taught that, in that thing [Chri
t's 
sacramental body] ,vbich she offers up, she herself is offered up." .. 
Neither this passage nor any oiller in any ancient Father can be un- 
derstood, if applied to the do
tri
e of the sacrifice of the mass, accord- 
ing to which the perpetual sacrifice of the Christian Church is a pro- 
pitiatory one, and not one of praise, consisting not in the spiritual 


=to "Quanto n1agis anima ipsa, cum se refert ad Deum, ut igne amoris 
ejus accensa, formalll concupiscentiæ secularis amittat eique tanquam in- 
cOlumutabili fonnæ subdita reformetur, binc ei placens, quod ejus pulcLri- 
iucline acceperit, fit sacrificimll! Quod idem A postolus consequenter ad. 
jungens: 'Et noZite,' inquit, 'col1formari lmie sæculo: sed reformamini in 
novitate mentis vestl"æ, ad proùandum vos, quæ sit volulltas Dei, quod bonum et 
beneplacitum et perfectum.' Cum igitur vera sacrificia opera sint n1isericordiæ, 
sive in nos ipsos, sive in proximos, quæ referuntur ad Deum, opera vero 
misericorùiæ non ob aliud fiant, nisi ut a miseria liberemur, ac per hoc ut 
beati simus; quod non fit, nisi bono illo, de quo scriptum est: lJfihi aZltem 
adhærere Deo bonum est; profecto efficitur, ut tota ipsa redemta civitas, hoc 
est congregatio societasque sanetorum, universale sacrificium offeratur Deo 
per sacerdotem magnum, qui etiam se :PSUlll obtulit in passione pro noLis, ut 
tanti capitis corpus essemus, secundum formam servi. fIanc enim obtulit, 
in hac oblatus est; quia secundum hanc lllediator est, in hac sacerdos, in Lac 
sacrificium est. ' .Dieo enim,' inquit, 'per gratiam Dei, 
quæ data est mihi, omnibus, qui sunt in vobis, non plus s{pere, quam oportet 
sapere, sed sapere ad, temperantiam, sicut uTticuique Deus pm"titus est seczllldlllll. 
menSU1"am. Sicut enim in uno corpore multa membra habemus, omnia autem 
membra non eosdem actus habent, ita multi Ullum corpus /mmus"in Cll1"isto; sillguli 
autem, alter alterius membræ, habentes dona diversa secundum gratiarn, q1læ 
data est nobis.' IIoc est sacrificium Christianorull1: 'multi UllZlm corpus in 
Christo.' Quod etiaIll sacramento altaris fidcliLus noto frequentat ecclesia, 
ui:>i ei demonstratur, quod in ca 1'e, quam offert, ipsa offeratur." 
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self-offering of the faithful, who are taught by the word of God, and 
refreshed by the sacramental body of Christ, but in the saying of the 
words of consecration, or rather in the repetition of the words of the 
Institution of the Sacrament, made by the priest over the host. 
No change ever was greater, no perversion had ever more pernieious 
results for the whole history of Christ's Church, and still none was 
easier, was more natura], and a8 it were necessary, so soon as the 
fundamental ideas of Clturclt, Priest/tOod, and Sacrifice were per,-erteù 
from their highest spiritual sense to the outward and heathenish one, 
according to which the Church is the governing body of Christ's 
faithful people. Priests are the ministers of the Church, and there- 
fore sacrifice is the sacred work or action which these priests perfornl 
as such. As soon as the promises made to the real Church of God 
(which is contained in the external Church, as the believers were in 
the ark) are applied in their full extent to this external Church and 
even its governors, and as soon as the right and duty of spiritual 
priesthood exercised by every Christian under the one great High 
Priest are superseded by the acts and privileges of the officiating 
ministers of that Church, the Communion becomes an accessory only 
to the consecration, that is to say, to the formal act of the priest; and 
the perpetuity of sacrifice, taught by l\Ialachi and by the 'whole Scrip- 
ture, as well as by the Fathers, instead of being found in the ever- 
new act of self-offering of regenerated souls in the holy fellowship of 
Christ's Church, D1ust be looked for in the never-ceasing repetition 
of that act of consecration as being a repetition of the one great act of 
atonement made on the cross. 
The great epoch in ecclesiastical history, which I consider as the 
critical point in the history of the liturgy, is the fifth century. At 
that period the Communion ceased to be generally frequented by all 
the faithful present, except suchas.,vere prohibited by the canons of the 
Church from drawing near the altar. Do,vn to this period the real 
fvxapt.C1ria, the real act of the Christian service, the offering up of the 
assembled people, as of one, to God in praise and thankfulness, was ne 4 
cessari1y connected with the celebration of the Communion. The ex- 
pressions relating to the sacrifice offereà up, and those belonging to the 
sacrifice commemorated, were always united in the same service; so 
that, for instance, the Pl'æfatio, "Sursum corda " (a fornlula ,vhich had 
become of almost universal usage even in the second century, as the 
beginning of the solemn offering of praise and thanksgiving), might 
appear also as the beginning of the celebration of the Communion, 
although it is evident that it lllust be attributed exclusively to the 
c c ,j, 
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first, a.nd not to the second, as S0011 as the liturgy for the one (the 
standing and unchangeable centre of the service) is to be separated 
frOIl} the celebration of the Sacrament. The separation of the::;e two 
so very distinct elements ought at that time to have been made, in 
order to preserve the purity and inùependence of the spiritual cha- 
racter of the Christian sacrifice, as ,vell as the right sense of the 
celebration of the Lord's Supper according to the Institution. But 
this separation undoubtedly then seemed dangerous: the spiritual 
sense of Christianity \Vas already lowered; probably it ,vas feared 
that the positive sense of sacrifice might dwindle into a deistical or 
sentimental one, and hopes were entertained that the people might 
one day return to the use of the ancient Church, and all receive the 
COBullullion at every COllullunion service. 
rrhe next step ,vas the celebrating of the COllllnunion by the 
clel'gy lninistering at the altar: after this the last step was unavoid.. 
able, naIllely the celebration of the Comnnlnion by the officiating 
priest alone, that is to say, without any Conununion (in the old 
sense) taking place. 
...
ll tl1ese changes were nlerely liturgical, but every liturgical 
change reacts necessarily on the doctrine. The consecration and 
thè 
ho,ving of the consecrated host becfune the 1110st conspicuous 
l)
u.t of the service; on that act being perfonned, the faithful ,vere to 
re111ember the pas:sion of Christ, aud the institution of his blessed 
Sacl'mnent. rrhe doctrine of 1'ransubstantiation itself was only a 
conseq uence of this practical vie,v produced by the liturgy; a scho- 
lastic consequence, the denial of which seemed inconsistent with that 
practice. Such is the character of human nature, that unless it be 
guided by divine revelation, it will find out and substitute an ouhvard 
practice for the inward act, and supply, by an external rite, the ,vant 
of the spiritual act which man is conlnlanded to perform, and which 
he feels the need of when not n1isdirected. Hitbe
:to the Church had 
only known such expressions as the
e: Christ offered himself up for 
the Church-the Church offers up herself, and as signs of this act of 
her own, sbe (the faithful people) brings or offers to tbe altar her 
gifts (oblations) as well as her prayers. But now a third expression 
èame into use: the Church offers up Christ, by repeating on the altar 
the consecration of his body made on the cross. If this is to be the 
Christian sacritice, then the real body once uffered, and tbe sacra- 
Illcntal body now unceasingly offered on the altar, must be the same, 
lllust be identical, utllèl'\Yi
e, the Chri::;tian saerifice would be void and 
()1l1y a 
hadow, wlwrea::, it 111U:;t rontain reality as well as be perpetual. 
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The doctrine of Transubstantiation, closely connected as it is with 
the substitution of the sacrifice of consecration for the spiritual and 
only real one, of the souls of the united faithful people, is therefore 
far from being the central point of controversy. The whole question 
which has principally engaged the attention of Protestant divines in 
their controversies with the Romish Church, and given rise to tbe great 
di vi;:,ion in the Protestant Church itself, viz., " "Vltat is tIle ejjèct oj' 
the prayers of consecration (which are preceded by the words of In- 
stitution, and do not consist in these words alone) on fIle elements?" 
i::; one which lies entirely out of the view of the ancient Church. It 
never forIned a di
tinct object of the consideration of her Fathers, or 
the deliberations of her Councils: many orthodox Fathers would have 
declared it an indifferent point, others a point not to be answered; 
Ilone would have given his peculiar opinion as a point of doctrine. 
The question ,vas not started, till the whole centre of Christian 
worship had been changed; and it was one of the evils entailed by the 
ROlnish Church on the new Reformed one, that even her own in- 
ternal discussions nloved on this point, and made that answer a point 
of paramount importance, and a ground of schism and separation. 
The Reformed Churches all agreed with one voice, as by inspira- 
tion, that the blessed Comulunion had been changed into a mere re- 
presentation of the same in which no communion took place. They 
proved that the spiritual sacrifice of the Fathers was ,videly different 
from the sacrifice of the l\Iass, and laid down the principle that no 
celebration of the Lord's Supper ,vas allowable except there were 
communicants. 
This was the second critical period of the old Greek and Latin 
Church; none of its canons had yet pronounced, as a doctrine, the 
liturgiC'aljlzct established by the usage of centuries, " that the sacri- 
fice of the l\Iass was essentially a propitiatory one." The Council of 
'I'rent made this declaration, which may be considered the death- 
blow of the Romish Church, though intended to support and to main- 
tain it; and the later Fathers of that same Church were constantly 
more and more agreed upon the further conclusion which completes 
the new system, that the central point of this sacrifice is the con... 
secration, which the Romanists always incorrectly consider to be the 
recital of the words of lnstitution. Bossuet is nlost decided on this 
point; COlllll1Union with hilll is only an accessory, the feeding of those 
who are present on the flesh of the vietinl of propitiation; and feeling 
how nlut'h this i
 at variance with th0 type of the Levitical worship, 
w here it is declared an abomination to eat of tIw flef:\h of the victim 
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consecrated for propitiation, he took upon himself to declare this to 
be a great mystery of the new covenant. 
rrhe real point of controversy is therefore about tlte nature if' tIle 
Ckristian sacrifice. It is easy to establish tbe doctrine of the spi- 
ritual sacrifice of praise and thanks
 but the most profound writers 
Rnlong the Roman Catholics (as Pascal and the whole school of Port 
Royal) abound in this sense. But the real point of controversy, in 
its nlost particular form, may be reduced to this: 
"Is the doctrine of the Council of Trent incompatible or not with 
that doctrine of the spiritual sacrifice?" 
They \vish to represent us as heretics, the .characteristic of which 
always is, to believe only a art of the truth. ï'hey pretend that, 
according to their doctrine, as much stress is laid on the spiritual 

acrifice by them as by the Reformed, who, according to their view, 
have given up and lost the sacrifice altogether, and reduced their 
\vorship to a mere deistical meeting to hear a sermon. 
It must therefore be the final object of the Reformed Christian 
Church, to sho\v, not only what the real sacrifice of Christians is, but 
also to make it the central point of her own service, which is the viva 
vox ecclesiæ, more powerfully influential than all books of doctrine; 
and thus to prove, that, in its nlost perfect and pure sense, this 
Christian sacrifice cannot be established and understood, so long 
as the sacrifice of the l\Iass is not abolished. 
Tile nlost natural, general, and energetic way of thus placing the 
truth of Christianity in opposition to its degeneration is therefore by 
the Liturgy; and, in order to effect this, \ve necessarily must do 
what the Church of the fifth century did not choose to do, and what 
the Reformers of the sixteenth century \vere prevented from doing 
by many circumstances, and particularly by the gross abuses which 
llad crept into the Church through the perversion of the meaning of 
the awful ,vord Sacrifice. These imUlortal men discovered the 
\vhole truth, as their \vritings prove; but when tbe time was 
come for the Churche
, reformed by their heroic efforts, to have 
organized themselves according to the actual state of the Church and 
the new elements of devotion produced by the Refornlation, the new 
controversies which had sprung up directed their attention to other 
points. Here and there also the great spirit of those men had dis- 
appeared, and others with a l110re contracted and lÏn1Ïted view of 
Christian doctrine and Christian Church, at all events not possessing 
the grand and extensive ideas which characterized those heroes of the 
Gospel, had taken their place. . . . . . 
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ESSAYS ON THE CONSTITUTION OF THE A
CIE
T CHURCH. 


I. 


THE APOSTOLICAL COXSTITUTIONS; THEIR GE:8ERAL CHARACTER, 
ORIGIN, AND DIPORTANCE. 


THERE ,vas a book in the ante-Xicene Church, in that age 
,vhich as a \V hole ,ve Inay call the Apostolic, and of which 
Hippolytus, Origen, and Cyprian represent the latter part- 
there \vas among the Christians of those two centuries a book, 
called Apostolic in an en1Ïl1cnt sense, as being the ,york of all 
the Apostles. It ,vas a book nlore read than anyone of the 
writings of the Fathers, and in Church luatters of greater weight 
than any other; a book before the authority of which the 
bishops thenlselves bo,ved, and to \vhich the Churches looked 
up for advice in doubtful cases. And this book ,,,as not the 
Bible. I t ,vas 110t even a canonical book, but in fonn a ,york 
of fiction; which purporting to have elnanated frolll the 
A postles, was exc1uded as spurious, by nlost of the Fathers, 
from the books of the N e\\
 Testalnent. 
This book ,vas called sometin1es, the "Doctrine," n10re 
generally and properly, the "Ordinances," or " Constitutions," 
" of the Apostles." 
Whoever has read those interesting, and in n1any respects 
precious relics, which we can the Apostolic Fathers, ,viII readily 
grant that their greatest chann consists, on the whole, in the 
Îlnage which they exhibit of the life of the Church in the 
interesting and inlportant but d
rk age which follo,ved that of 
the Apostles of Christ. The ,"orks of the Apostolic Fathers 
of the second century, in particular, are 1110re elnincnt and 
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Blore attractive to us as elllanations and as InOIHlnlents of the 
universal life of \vhich they give evidence, than as individual 
productions, and as doculnents of individual thought, learning, 
and po\ver. And still, \vhen \ve look upon these Fathers frolH 
this point of view, \ve soon becollle a\vare that they, as well as 
those of the third century, acquaint us \vith that universal 
Christian life only indirectly, unconsciously, and as it ,vere 
accidentally, and that they all presuppose in the reader a 
perfect kno,vledge of the real state of that life of the Church. 
'rhey are occasional Epistles, or special treatises, or apologies, 
adJressed to Jewish or Pagan opponents and adversaries. In 
Bone of these forms are they intended to comlllunicate to us 
\vhat every properly instructed and initiated Christian then 
kne\v. On the contrary, all these \vritings presuppose lTIOre or 
less the knowledge of \"hat \
as required of a Christian man or 
\voman to kno\v, or to confess, to pray, to do, to practise, or to 
avoid, and \vhat was in general the custOlll and order as wen 
of dOlllestic and private as of COlnlnon Christian life, both in 
,,-orship and in governlnent and discipline; and of all this very 
little is found in the Bible. 
I have already pointed out in the foregoing chapter, that it is 
one af the divine characteristics of the Christian religion, that 
our canonical books contain neither an order for \vorship nor a 
constitution. But \vhoever has an eye for reality must see that 
the Christian cou11nunity could not have existed 111any years 
after the death of the two great .....4.. postles, nor have survivpd the 
fall of J erusalelll and the death of S t. John, had not, even then, 
at the beginning of the second century, customs and traditional 
rules been formed, and continued to be forIned, to regulate the 
Christian life in the different Churches, and keep up the unity 
of the Spirit alllong them. I believe \ve kno\v the fact, but 
even if we did not, ,ve Inight safely affinn, that the Christian 
C01l1111unity could not have developed itself as it has done, and 
have maintained its unity in the spcond and third centuries, 
unless that organizing social spirit had continued, and unless 
those custon1s, traditions, and regulations had, at an early 
period, becn \vrittcll do\vn and put together, 11lore or less 
{'OUl p]et(', and liable to ('ha ug('s and a<.ldi tions, in the carJicL 
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and leading Churches of the highly civilized II
llenic and 
ROlnan world, both in the East and the 'Vest. 
The Christians of that age ,vere scriptural, but still n10re 
Apostolic and catholic. They trusted for the preservation of 
that A postolicity and that unity both to the 
cripture and to 
the Spirit given to the Church. But this very faith had 
prolnlJted them to hedge in that spiritual life and Apostolie 
cousciousness with the forms, custOlllS, and precedents ,vhich, 
they kne,v or believed, had COlne do,vn to theIn, directly or in- 
directly, from the Apostles. We have seen that there certainly 
existed in the age of Hippolytus a stirring and organizing 
episcopacy ,vi thin those principal Churches, as active as any 
ever has been, and that there was still a constitutional aristocratic 
action in the clerical government of each Church, and even 
a relnnant of popular right in the congregation; in short, th
t 
there were in that age all the elClnents required to provide for 
the elnergencies of the tilnes. But, by the side of that, \ve see 
Hippolytus point, in 111atters of Church discipline and order, to 
the Ecclesiastical Rules or "Definitions," as energetically and 
authoritatively as in 111atters of doctrine; that is to say, respect- 
ing our knowledge of Father, Son, and Spirit, he points 
invariably and exclusively to Scripture. vVhen giving the 
character of bishop Zephyrinus (ix. p. 5284.), þe says, "the 
man \vas ignorant in the ecclesiastica] rules" U""^)jT'!XCTTlKO) ({pOI). 
This expression, "Definitions," had precisely the sanle signi- 
fication at that tilne as the "Canons," or "Rules," had 
subsequently to the Council of Nice; for originally the tenn 
Canon ,vas only used to denote a rule of faith, not of discipline. 
Hippolytus, in attacking the bishop of Rome, could hardly 
have appealed to those Principles of Ecclesiastical Law, unless 
sonle of these regulations, upon ,vhich ecclesiastical discipline 
\vas based, and ,vhich, as a whole, ,vere considered of Apostolic 
authority, had been c01l1n1Ïtted to ,vriting, and were preserved 
in the archives of the presbytery. 
But \ve have the same, and still more explicit, evidence froln 
Irenæus. I allude here, in particular, to the celebrated 
" Pfaffian Fragn1ent" of Irenæus,. of the authenticity of which 
no reasonable doubt can be entertained. I have discussed else- 
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where its merits and sense, and it is only necessary here to 
refer to the text given in my first Appenùix, and to the authors 
there quoted. Irenæus says that those ,vho have follo,ved the 
second ordinances (OlctTá
EI
) of the Apostles, that is to say, 
those ,vho have 
tudied and who accept thelll ., know what the 
Christian offering and sacrifice is. The most natural inter- 
pretation of this passage seems to be, that it refers to such 
Apostolic injunctions and ordinances as are not contained in the 
canonical writings of the Apostles, but 
till were received by 
the Church as Apostolic, and therefore 111ust have been \vritten 
do,vn in one ,yay or another ,vhen Irenæus ,vrote; that is to 
say, not later than the second part of the second century. 
Indeed, the Plotestant writers, ,vho look for another inter- 
pretation, do so 111erely out of that unreasonable fear of the 
word Tradition, of ,vhich I have spoken in the first of these 
Fragments. Certainly thÔse ordinances existed originaUy as 
verbal tradition, or at least only in records of single Churches, 
not in a general authoritative form; but they were observed, 
and therefore ,vere li\'ing practical rules, in the leading 
Apostolic congregations, such as J erusaleln, Antioch, Alexandria, 
ROlne, and J
phesus. These Churches existed at that time 
perfectly independent of one another, and with a considerable 
difference as to the form both of worship and of government and 
discipline. The \vell-known difference as to the celebration of 
Easter is not the only one. But they ,vere all united together 
by three great points: by Scripture, by the consciousness of 
the unity and efficacy of the Spirit, and by the brotherly com- 
munications ,vhich passed from tin1e to tÏIne alnong theine 
It is to such ordinances, known and accepted in single 
Churches, and considered by then1 as rules of general authority, 
though only as to discipline, not as rules of faith, and at that 
time not committed to \vriting, that Cleinent of ROine refers in 
his Epistle to the Corinthians, \vhich is not only authentic, but 
,vas composed before St. John wrote his Gospel. CIClncnt, in 
this Epistle, speaks of regulations and arrangenlcnts of the 
Apostles regarding the office of the Elders, and clainls respect 


:to .As to Rothe's interpretation, see his" Anfänge," p. 3ï3. 
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for then1. It requires no argument to prove that these Apostolic 
regulations, such as, that the office of Presbyter was to be con- 
sidered as an office for life, unless a Presbyter became super- 
annuated or forfeited the office by Inisconduct, are no more 
scriptural than infant baptism is, although they are of much 
more ancient origin. 
If Clement, therefore, claimed respect for that regulation, 
and, as the result sho\ved, obtained it, he appealed to the san1e 
authority which Irenæus alludes to as "second regulations;" 
only that Clelncnt certainly could not refer to anything written. 
Nothing, therefore, is more natural than what really happened. 
'l'he narne of Clement of ROlne ,vas used as that of the author 
of these regulations; he having been the Apostolic man ,vho 
had first recorded ordinances or injunctions of the Apostles
 not 
found in Scripture, or who at least had first clailnecl universal 
authority for thenl. His name, and the nalnes of the Apostles, 
are used as a Iuythical fonn to express an undoubted fact, 
namely, the Apostolicity of such injunctions as to the substance. 
The sense of the ,,,hole fiction is, that whatever in those 
ordinances is not directly the ,york of the Apostles must be 
considered as Apostolic, as corning fr0111 their disciples, ,vho, 
with their followers in the next generation, had continued their 
,york in the same spirit, CleInent of Rome being the first and 
most prominent an10ng theIne The consciousness of Apostolicity 
in the second and third centuries justifies, or at least excuses 
and explains, such a fiction, ,vhich, moreover, could deceive 
nobody who reflected on the subject. St. Jerome has, in the 
letter to Lucian already quoted, the following very remarkable 
\vords: "I think it right briefly to admonish thee, that 
Apostolic traditions (particularly those \vhich do not affect the 
faith) ought to be observed as they have been delivered, and 
that the customs of some should not be destroyed by those of 
others. . . . Let the people of every province stand by their 
o\vn, and consider the precepts of their forefathers as Apostolic 
laws." This advice, \vhen properly understood, is very sensible: 
and, at all events, highly instructive as to the vie\v of the 
ancient Church. St. Augustin adopted the sanle ]nethod, 
follo,ving an injunction of St. Ambrose. 
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Now the collection of these Apostolic regulations and injunc- 
tions, insisted upon by Clelnent, and referred to by Irenæus as 
kno\vn to the Catholics and acknowledged by theln in their 
disciplinary, but still Apostolic, authority -such a book, I say, 
next in authority to the Bible, and affording much infonnatioll 
as to the life of the ancient Church, which the Bible does not 
and cannot give, is still in existence. It is true, the book is 
merely lnentioned by our ante-Nicene Fathers, and \ve have no 
verbally accurate quotation from it in any author of the fourth 
century, but only from the ixth do,vI1\vai'd. But still we find 
in our present text, passages which correspond allnost literally 
"Tith those quoted by Epiphanins. Ho\v is it then that the 
origin of this book has never been satisfactorily eXplained? and 
that for a century and a half the book has not (so far as I know) 
been even separately reprinted, and therefore, if ever, is only 
read by those \vho have recourse to the rare and expensive col- 
lections of the Apostolic remains? l\iainly for t\vo reasons: 
first, because in the seventeenth century the prejudices of all 
parties precluded men froln cOIning to any satisfactory solution; 
and, secondly, because Illodern criticism has been left to the 
Gern1ans, for whom reality has no cllarn1. But ,ve lnay add 
two particular reasons: because \ve have hitherto been ac- 
quainted with only one collection, and that the least genuine: 
and because Hippolytus had beconle ahnost a mythical person. 
'Ve shall encleavour to establish first SOllle fixed points, upon 
,vhich to found our further inquiry. 
Of course, it does not follc\v froln our having Constitutions or 
Ordinances of the Apostles, that they are the same as those to 
,vhich the 
en of the second anl third cen turies refer, as ,yill 
soon be pointed out. Neither does it follow, that, if \ve find 
corresponding passages in that collection, ,ve possess, on the 
whole, the saIne text which the ,vriters of the fourth century 
had before then1. But it ,vas a n1istake to suppose that there 
existed only one sacred book, which, under the nanle of "Doc- 
triue," or "Ordinances," "of the Apostles," was used in 
the Church, and ,vas highly respected as connected ,vith the 
Apostles. I shaH not only pro\.e, that \ve have a different and 
a less interpolated text of the so-called eighth book of our 
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Greek Constitutions, but, besides, I hope to show the origin- 
a1ity, and superior authenticity, of three other texts, one re- 
presenting the traditions of the Church of Antioch, and two of 
Alexandrian origin, that is to say, having authority or being 
used in the Church of Egypt, as the other ,vas in that of Syria. 
Indeed, ho\v could it be otherwise? Each of those great 
Churches, not to say every .A_postolic and influential Church, not 
only \vas independent of the others, but had its O\Vll reguJatiolls 
and forms, of discipline, especially with respect to the reception 
and instruction of the catechun1ens, one of the Inost prolnlllen t 
parts of the ancient discipline. The ,york in question ,vas, in a 
great lneasure, of local origin as to the nucleus of its contents: 
I n1ean, as to those customs and regulations which ,vere observed 
in the Church in question. But in all it existed very early, and 
every\vhere as a fiction, so far as its c0111position is concerned: 
for it professes to have been dictated by the Apostles to Cle- 
nlent. Unfortunately, the Greek text which ,ye happen to 
possess is dilated, patched up, and interpolated. In the first 
six books, ,vhich form the first collection, the ,vhole text is re- 
,vritten in a rhetorical style by a late cOlnpiler. Even the two 
relnaining collections, no\v called the seventh and eighth books, 
are more interpolated than any others with ,vhich ,ve are ac- 
quainted. And ,ve no,v are 
cquainted with three such, all 
differìng froin the Greek and from one another. 
But there is a collateral fact, to ,vhich justice nlust equally be 
done, the concordance of these different texts, the Coptic, Abys- 
sinian, and Syrian, in the 1110St Ï1nportant articles, not only as to 
substance, but even as to fonn, with the corresponding passages of 
the nucleus of those two books, particularly the eighth. This 
fact is irreconcilable ,vith the asslUllption that the ,vhole is a 
,york of fiction, and of a very late date, and that it represents 
nothing but Ílnaginary traditions invented by inlpostors. For, 
however ,veIl such persons nlÍght have been acquainted ,vith 
ancient usages and with the writings of the old Fathers, theit. 
\vorks could never have been recolnulended and read so univer- 
sally in the East, nor could they have inventeù fonns so simple 
and prilnitive. 
All these distinct collections present, on the whole, -the SaIne 
VOL. II. D D 
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ground\ ork, \vhich ,vas Apostolic, or supposed Apostolic, custoln. 
As to the age of the cOlnpilation, the latter part of the third 
century is the horizon to \vhich most of the ancient ordinances 
have been lnore or less adapted: but none of these ordinances 
reaches higher than the episcopal systenl, in the ecclesiastical 
sense, introduced by St. John in Proconsular Asia (lonia). It 
is, therefore, not to be \vondered at, that \ve find in none of 
them that Apostolic regulation respecting the Elders to which 
Clelnent refers. On the contrary, \vhereas Clement speaks of 
an ordinance \vhich supposes only two orders in the Church, 
Elders, called also Overseers (Bishops), and Deacons; the 
canons of our Constitutions already stand upon the fully deve- 
loped ecclesiastical system, the episcopal, and threefold, instead 
of twofold, division of clerical offices. The primitive systeln is, 
indeed, implied by one or hvo passages, which have been over- 
looked, \vhere those offices are only occasionally nalned: but \ve 
kno\v that late in the second century many Churches were 
governed by presbyters supported by deacons. N o\v, \vaiving 
this difference, \ve may say, that the farthest horizon is through.. 
out the age posterior to Clelnent, \vho represents the end of 
the Johannean age, or the first century. But, if \ve look 
deeper, we shall find that the ordinance of the Apostles re- 
corded by Clelnent is really the basis of that \vhole ecclesiastical 
system. All those ordinances iInply, in every canon \vhich 
relates to the office of bishop or presbyter, that it is for life. 
No\v, as this principle rested, not upon scriptural authority, but 
upon the latest personal arrangell1ents of the Apostles, and, in 
particular, of St. Peter and St. Paul, that ordinance, appealed to 
by Clement, presupposes again the ordinances contained in the 
Pas' oral Epistles. 
Froln the general vie\v here taken of the origin of the Apo- 
stolical Constitutions, and the different stages through \vhich 
they passed subsequently to the publication of the Pastoral 
Letters, the circumstance of the copy used by Epiphal1ius at the 
end of the fourth century, containing a fe\v passages no\v either 
wholly expunged, or the tenor of \vhich is of a directly opposite 
character, although its grounchvork was the saIne as that of our 
Greek Constitutions, can easily be explained. We have, on the 
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other side, as will appear hereafter, the undoubted fact, that our 
texts contain ordinances and describe custon1S \vhich \VC must refer 
to an earlier period than that of Irenæus. I think, therefore, 
that as the nalTIe (Ordinances, Constitutions) is the same, we 
may safely quote that celebrated passage of Irenæus, which 
dates from the latter part of the second century, in proof that 
at that early time there existed in the Church a collection of 
customs and ordinances ascribed to the Apostles. I believe we 
may also refer to the \vords of Clement, as proving that such 
customs and ordinances existed traditionally, before the end of 
the first century. They must therefore have been ackno\v- 
ledged by 111any, if not by all the Churches, as of substantial 
although not scriptural authority, before the year 88, \vhen 
Clement died, and consequently before St. J oh11 \vrote his 
Gospel. 
No\v, it is se]f..evident, from \vhat has been said in the first 
part of these Fragments, that these traditional customs, ordi- 
nances, or injunctions, which \vere gradually collected and conl- 
mitted to \vriting, must froin the very first have cOIn prized two 
eleluents, the ritual and the constitutional. These two eleIUel1ts 
lnust, at all events, have formed three chapters; that is to say, 
they must have treated first, on the teaching and the reception 
of the catechumens; secondly, on the \vorship and on the 
rites; and thirdly, on the governn1ent and the \vhole consti- 
tutional discipline of the Church. A fourth chapter luust also 
have been formed before these ordinances \vere collected and 
digested into a cOlnpendiul11 of .A_postolic tradition, as the legacy 
of the Apostles. Such are the ethic precepts, containing the 
application of the Decalogue, the Sennon on the l\Iount, and 
other general oracles of Christ, as \vell as of the exhortations 
and advice of the .Apostles, to the dOluestic and social life 
of the Christians. 'Ve find, indeed, this ethic elenlent, in a 
more literary, modern form, prefixed, by ,vay of introduction, to 
the special Canons at the beginning of each collection. The 
same ethic and moral elelnent appears, also, as the prolninent 
feature in popular novels and other fictions, of \vhich form the 
earliest literature of the prin1itive Christians consisted. These 
books were specially intended for the catechumens, as a prep a- 
D D 2 
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ration for baptism: as Athanasius says expressly of the Apo- 
stolical Constitutions themselves. 
But however small the external evidence may be as to the 
early existence, not only of the matter, but also the fictitious 
form of the "Ordinances of the Apostles," there are two irre- 
fragable ,vitnesses to their existence and authority before the 
Nicene epoch: Athanasius, who ,vrote from about 330 to 360; 
and Epiphanius, of the early Theodosian period, ,vhose \vork ,vas 
begun in 375. 
Athanasius, in his thirt ?..ninth Festal Letter, after reciting 
the canonical books received and used by the Church, gives a 
list of such works as (he says) are not canonical, but intended 
by the Fathers to be read by those ,vho come to be instructed 
in the true doctrine": namely, the Book of Wisdom and the 
Wisdom of Sirach, Esther, Judith, Tobit, and the so-called 
"Doctrine of the Apostles," and "the Shepherd." N O'V, the 
date of the" Shepherd, or Hermas," named after the "Doctrine 
of the Apostles," is kno,vn. It was written by the brother of 
bishop Pius, about 150. The author of the "Synopsis of the 
Holy Scripture," in the ,yorks of Athanasius, speaking of the 
"controverted" parts (åtJTIÀEyófkEtJa) of the New Testanlent, ,vhich 
are read to the people, Inentions, amongst others, the "Doctrine 
of the Apostles," and the "Clementines;" and adds: - the 
truer and inspired (3"Eó7TVEUCJTct) parts of them have been tran- 
scribed (fkETE
páCJ6YJCJctV, which nleans not. translated simply, and 
implies Inodifications as well as onlissions). Euse bius had pre- 
viously Inelltioned the" Doctrine of the Apostles" among the 
spurious "books of the Ne,v Testanlent," together ,vith the 
"Reyelations of St. Peter," a vision ,vÌ1Ïch the author of the 
Muratorian fragment mentions as a canonical book of the Ca- 
tholic, at least of the ROlnan Church, read to the people as well 


* oJ lCaVOVt
&p.fva /Ûv, TETV7rWp,É1 J a èÈ 7rapà TWV 7raTfpWV åvaYlVWl1ICEUOat Toic 
åpTL 7rpOUfPXOI1É1JUl!; lCaì ßov'XOpÉVOl!; lCaT1]xtiuOm ròv Tij!; à'X1]eEÍa.!; 'Xóyov. This 
applies to the Apocryphs as well as to the Hermas. Drey, following Cote- 
Ierius, translates it (p. 3.) : "which, by the order of the bishops, are rend in 
the churches." (See also p. 82.) As to the mention of the book of Esther, 
it applies, of course, to the apocryphal Alexandrian "Fragments of the 
Book of Esther." 
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as St. John's Apocalypse; adding, ho\vever, that some protested 
against its being thus read (as a canonical book). 
We see from these quotations that the writers of the earlier 
part of the fourth century, such as Eusebius and Athanasius, 
can the book in question the "Doctrine" or "the Doctrines " 
of the Apostles, and so does the author of the" Synopsis" in 
the \vorks of Athanasius. It is, in itself, the most natural 
supposition, that this "Doctrine of the Apostles" is no other 
t11an the "Constitutions or Ordinances of the Apostles;" for 
other\vise we should kno\v nothing of a book so highly respected 
and so much read. But Zonaras *, in noticing the condemnation 
of the" Apostolical Constitutions" by the Concilium Trullanum 
of 692, expressly alludes to the "Doctrine," because he 
lnentions it when speaking of their being rejected. The title, 
indeed, applies very \vell to our book, \vhich begins and ends 
with ethic adlllonitions, although it principally relates to 
positive ordinances respecting the .ritual 01" the discipline. The 
reason assigned by the Council for their rejection ,vas the 
circumstance of the book having been interpolated by heretics 
(Cod. 112, 113.). The later Byzantine '''Titers, Photius at their 
head, speak of the eight books of our" Constitutions," though 
bearing the fictitious names of Clell1ent and of the Apostles, yet 
as of ancient and respectable, perhaps even orthodox productions. 
The use of SOUle expressions, or the absence of sonle theological 
terms, lays them under suspicion of Arianisn1, an unjust charge 
brought against our "Constitutions" in COlnmon \vith all the 
ante-Nicene Fathers who wrote on those subjects. 
So much for the external evidence and historical probabilities. 
But the most convincing argulnents are the contents themselves. 
As soon as \ve get rid of all that belongs to the bad taste of the 
fiction, SOllie ethic introductions and all occasional moralizing 
conclusions, and, generally, everything manifestly rewritten 
with literary pretension; and lastly, as soon as \ve expunge 
son1e interpolations of the fourth and fifth centuries, \vhich are 
easily discernible, \ve find ourselves ul1lnistakeably in the midst 
of the life of the Church of the second and third centuries. 


* Canon 60., compared with his explanations of Canon Laodic. 60. 
D D ::\ 
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We have 110'V, I believe, the documentary proofs in our 
llands, that the present Greek text is the least original and the 
1110st dilated and interpolated of aU ,vhich are preserved. The 
two latter books, nevertheless, and they alone, contain most of 
the originallnatter. In our Appendix, the curious reader will 
find an extract of all those hitherto neglected or unkno\vn texts, 
and, ,vherever it appeared ÍInportant, the very ,vords given and 
cOlnpared ,vith each other. I refer in particular to the text 
of the Coptic ordinances of the Apostles and the commentary 
on theIne 
'Ve bave given, in the beginning of this volulne, the genuine 
substance of these most precious relics. Who can read them 
,vithout respect, and, if he have a Christian heart, without 
elnotion? \Vho does not feel that they indeed deserve to be 
placed next to the Bible 1 'Vho can doubt as to the age when 
such customs and ordinances \vere fornled and recorded? 


After having established the fundamental poin ts necessary 
for fornling an ilnpartial judgnlent on the Apostolical Con.- 
stitutions, and having sketched out the method of research 
which I have pursued, I shall aàd a fe,v words respecting the 
history of the criticisnl of this relnarkable production. 
The in1portance attributed to it by the English critics of the 
end of the seventeenth and the beginning of the eighteenth 
centuries, ,vith fe,v exceptions, and the strong and almost 
universal belief in the antiquity and authenticity of the nucleus 
of its contents, forIn the 11108t brilliant part of English eccle- 
siastical criticism. It is true, none of those enlÌllent nlen 
atten1pted to point out its natural origin and authentic elements; 
and their ultÏ111ate conjectures as to the fornler are as discordant 
as they are unhistorica1. While bishop Pearson refers the 
origin of the Apostolical Constitutions to the Apostles or their 
disciples, and ,vhile Grabe even calls then1 verbal traditions 
,vritten down in the beginning of the second century, bishop 
Beveridge ascribes thell1 to Clelnens of Alexandria, supposing 
tùere to have been an error in the tradition which mistook hitn 
for the ROlnan. Such a Inistake tradition could never have 
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l11ade, and so learned a nlan should never have fallen into such 
a one hÏ1nself. Archbishop Usher goes to the other extrenle. 
Exaggerating the Ï1nportance of SOine later elements, \vhich had 
been foisted in, he supposes the Constitutions to have been 
\vritten in the sixth century: an opinion in \vhich he is followed 
by the Gennan Ittig, and by Father Tillemont; but ,vhich is 
in opposition to all historical and internal evidence. If these 
shrewd and learned Illen \vere hampered by their conventional 
theological vie\vs in one ,vay, the pious and learned 'Vhiston 
,vas driven, by his opposite predilections, into a still ,vider and 
indeed absurd conjecture. He started the ahnost incredible 
notion, that our Constitutions ,vere dictated by Christ to his 
disciples in the forty days after the resurrection. But these 
defects, and even this eccentricity, do not diminish the luerit of 
the English school, for having deeply felt, and maintained as 
,veIl as they could, the character of the ,york, as relating to a 
document of the ancient Church of the ante-Nicene period. 
As to the research of the Protestant critical school in 
Germany, the criticism upon these Constitutions is undoubtedly 
its ,veakest part, and very l1aturally so. 'Vhat they kno,v ho,v 
to handle best is thought, the ideal part of history: ,vhat is 
farthest from their grasp is reality. The only valuable portion 
of the Apostolical Constitutions is their reality: the speculative 
or ideal portion is entirely insignificant. This is the only 
explanation of the fact of Neander having scarcely l11ade any use 
of the treasures contained in them; and that while the tedious 
novel of the Clelnel1tine fictions has been lnade the subject of 
very deep (although, I am afraid, equally premature) researches 
(by Schliemann, Hilgenfeld, Ritschl, and others), the Con- 
stitutions have neither been reprinted nor conlmented upon. 
A t most they have received a look of disdain f1'o111 the German 
critics, with t\VO honourable exceptiC'l1s. Rothe, alone, has given 
a sensible general vie\v of the state of the question, in a note, 
full of information and good sense, to his work on the origin of 
the ecclesiastical constitution; and Krabbe, as a young man, 
instituted an inquiry into the question itself. 
About the sanIe time (18352), a German divine of the critical 
ROinan Catholic school of Germany, Von Drey, made the 
D D 4 
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Greek Constitutions and the Canons of the Apostles the 
subjects of a more elaborate investigation, and entered very 
deeply into the merit of these relics. He comes to the same 
result at which Krabbe arrived-the ante-Nicel1e origin of the 
book; and, as to a part of the contents, has proved his case better 
than his predecessors. But ,vhen he considers the first six 
Looks to be the con1position of an ancient al1te-Nicene author, 
he betrays great \vant of philological accuracy and critical 
tact. Again, \vhile ackl1o,vledging that the seventh as ,veIl as 
eigh th book bear a peculiar character, he fails to see that they 
are not supplelnents at all, but that each of thein forms a 
separate collection, and one ,vhich, in its original parts, is as 
genuine and primitive as the first six books are the reverse. 
Hence arose the untenable idea, that these first six books are 
forIned on an original and regular plan, instead of being a 
l'hetorical essay, full of interþolations, single collections con- 
taining only a fe,v genuine gems. The final result at \vhich he 
arrives, that they \vere intended for the catechumens, \vhereas 
the seventh ,vas reserved for the initiated, and the eighth, the 
Pontificale (Episcopal ritual), for the priests alone, falls to the 
ground together with the supposition froin \vhich it i
 obtained. 
These fundamental defects in his researches prevent hiIll from 
con1Íng to the sÏ1nple historical solution. 
\Ve give this tin1e the Greek text (old and ne,v) in the Ana- 
lecta, togetl1er \"ith the analysis of the \vhole work, ,vhich forn1ed 
part of the first edition, and established the fact, that the fir
t six, 
the seventh, and the eighth books are three paralJel collections, 
and that the two latter include a nucleus n1anifestly dilated by 
later additions. 
But ,ve ha\ye at this place to consider the eighth book in par- 
ticular, because it is directly connected with the principal object 
of our inquiry. For \ve find the key to its C0l11Position in a 
lost \vork of Hippolj'tus, ,vhÎch, very probably with olnissioIlS, 
and certainly ,vith SOine interpolations, fOrIns the introduction 
of that most important part of the Greek text. Before I 
IJroceed to the solution of this probleln, I subn1Ït to my readers 
the Appendix, in \vhich I stated the reasons for Iny conjecture 
respecting tIle Syrian text of the first six books. 
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APPENDIX 


ON THE APOSTOLICAL CANONS IN' THE CODEX BARBERU,US AND TIlE 
PETERSBURG 1\1S., AND ON THE DISCOVERU..S AND UESEARCHES OF 
BICKELL AND ZE!\KER RESPECTL
G THE SYRIAN TEXT OF TIlE 
CONSTITrTIOXS. 


(Reprinted from the first edition of " Hippolytus and his Age," vol. iii. 
pp. 1 i3-176.) 


"THE celebrated 
IS. of the Barberini Library at Rome (N. 17.) of 
the ninth century, written in uncial letters, to which allusion has 
been often n1ade in this Part, and in the Second Y" oIurne, as exhibiting 
the most authentic text of the Greek Liturgies, contains al
o a frag- 
IDent of tbe Apostolical Canons. It begins with canon 57. of the 
text of Cotelerius (EÏ TL!: ,;À1JPL';Ò(; iì Àu'i,;Ó(;), fo1. 536., with which a 
new quaternio opens. That canon is, in the I\1S., the 62nd; the 
nurn bel' is now covered by a piece of parchment; but canon 59. of 
Cotelerius is numbered 64" and so on to canon 75. (fo1. 541.), which 
answers here to canon 80. The 76th canon of Cotelerius (the absurd 
Catalogue of the Canonical Books) is unknown to that 1\18., in which 
the 75th canon is followed by the epilogue: TaV'Ta ,;ut (instead of 
È) 
7rEpì f:aJ/óJ1WV, &c. The various readings of the preserved text are 
insignificant. The difference in the numbering also is not important. 
The Arabic and Ethiopic collections number 8l. 
"Fol. 548-550. gi\re chapter 15. of the vulgar text of the eighth 
book of the Apostolical Constitutions, under the title, 
lUïútEL(; å:ylwv 
Ù7rOUTÓÀWV fWUTLÔjl;; Àaïpf.ÍUt;. Then follow ch. 16-26. (fol. 550- 
561.) and the title of ch. 27.: 
lJ1-wJloç TOV KUJ'CO/ufov èLúru!L(; 1J7rÒ 
7rÓUWV òcþEÍÀEL xuporoJ/E.tU8aL f7riu,;o7ro(; (see Vol. II. pp.296, 297.). 
As ch. 15. is the end of the Liturgy, it is clear that the 1\18. had 
this whole interpolated piece. 
"I owe this information to my learned friend, Professor Roestell of 

Iarburg, who in the same letter (1st 
Iarch, 1852) has called my 
attention to Bickell's Geschichte des Kirchenrechts (I. 1843). Having 
procured this highly interesting book from Germany, I find (l\larch 
19.) that Bickell (pp. 107-132.) has published, from a Vienna 1\18., 
the Greek text of the first book of our Coptic Collection, begin- 
ning with the Introduction, the l110ral precepts of which we have 
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given as the third chapter of the Book of the Catechumens (pp. 9- 
14.). "Ve find here (p. 10. 
 2.) that the concluding words, which 
I have given with Tattam from the Coptic thus, 'for envy proceeds 
from these,' ought to read, 'for m,urder proceeds from these.' 
(lþóvor; instead of lþOóvor;.) On the whole, the two texts are not at 
all literally identical, but sometiules the one is more explicit, 
sometimes the other. The Introduction is followed, as in the 
Coptic text, by the remarkable chapter on the Ecclesiastical Offices, 
which constitute in the Text-Book (pp. 35-41.) the first Alex- 
andrian set. 'Ye are enabled by the Greek text to render intel- 
Hgible the- conclusion of the remarkable canon respecting the two 
classes of Elders, which is so obscure in the Coptic. 'But if one 
who has been admonished answers contumeliously, the elders of the 
-altar shall make common cause (with tbose of the left), and in 
common council j adge him as be deserveth, in order that the rest 
lTIay fear; let them judge without respect of persons, that the evil may 
not spread like gangrene, and all the people be carried away.' 
"The conclusion of the next canon (III. p. 38.) likewise becomes 
clearer by the Greek text, which, after the precept that the Reader be 
the first in the Sunday meetings, runs thus: 'Having a good ear 
and a good delivery, knowing that he takes the place of an evan- 
gelist ; for he who filleth the ears of the unlcarned shall be considered 
as acceptable before God.' Finally, the interpretation which I have 
given of that nlost obscure passage respecting 1\fartha and 1\lary seems 
on the ,vhole to be confirmed by the Greek text, which is the follow- 
ing: l\lápÐa fÎ7rfV. ß.tèL 
lupLàj-L, ón fÎÒEV avn}v j-LHðlWUUJ'. ]\Iuplu 
,. 0 ", ' À ' À ,
 - pI ,
,
 pI' , 0 ' 
H7rEV. VI:ETL EYE Qua. 7rpOE EYE yap 1/j-LlJl UTE EOWaU"EJ', un TO au El'Er; 
ÒLà TOV iuxvpoü UWOl]UETUL. I take these to be the words of those 
two holy women being present at the n1eeting of the Apostles, as 
they are regularly supposed to be in the Pistis Sophia. l\Iartha 
says: 'Jesus did not allow us to stand by your side at the Last 
Supper, because he saw that.l\Iary sr1iled.' 'No,' said l\Iary, (like 
Sarah) 'I did not laugh (when the L('rd spoke to me, St. Luke, x. 42.; 
or when I waited at dinner, St. John, xii.), but ,vhat I recollect the 
Lord to have said is this: "What is weak ,vill be saved by what is 
strong.'" (The weakness of woman will be saved by the strength of 
the man, who teaches her.) I believe this tradition is meant to answer 
the question: \Vhy are the women excluded from the òLal:ovia at the 
communion-table, 1\lartha having waited (ÒL1/KÓVEL) at that dinner? 
"Bickell gives also (pp. 133-137.) a short penitential Order, attri- 
buted to the Apostles. It is unnecessary to add, that such penitential 
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Ordinances are posterior to our age. The curious reader will find 
the result of the most recent German criticism on this subject of the 
Penitential Books in the erudite and critical ,york of Dr. TYasser- 
Bclt/ehen, Die Bussordnungen .del' abendländischen Kirche, only just 
published. But the greatest treasure is (pp. 148-159.) the account 
of the Syrian l\1S. in the National Library at Paris (Cod. Or. St. 
Germ. No. 38.). This collection, examined by Dr. Zenker, bears the 
title ßLòa(1'f
aÀla TWV å7rOUTÓÀWV, and exhibits, in 26 chapters, the 
original text of those first six books of the Apostolical Constitutions. 
Bickell considers them as extracts; but if so, how is it to be explained 
that on the whole they leave out exactly what I have in the Second 
Volume (printed last year) shown to be interpolations? 
"Professor Roestell having also mentioned .i.1I'llralt's Catalogus 
Codicum Bibliothecæ in1perialis publicæ Græcorum et Latinorum 
(Petropoli, 18-10; fasc. I.), I have discovered that JUS. xv. (codex 
rnembranaceus) contains, first, the books of the Greek Apostolical 
Constitutions; then the ordinary collection of Apostolical Canons 
under the correct title: 


., 0 ' - " · '"\ 
pOL 
aJlOJlLKOL TWV UYLWV a1rouToAWV ; 
and, in the third place, a mutilated collection of the same: 
.'En:pOL 
aJlÓVf!; }l
' (fo1. 139 b .). 
" This collection represents, according to l\furalt, the same text of 
the 85 canons, but leaves out 39 of then1; of which omission no expla- 
nation can be given. 
"Of the primitive collection there arc wanting: 
Can. 7-11. 13, 14. 18-20. 26, 27. 30, 31. 33, 34. 36-43. 
" Of the additional collection: 
Can. 58-60. 64. 70, 71. 74, 75. 81-83. 85." 


What I had \vritten in l\1arch 18552 as a conjecture is no\v 
established as a fact, as the Second V oIu111e of the Analecta 
sho,vs, in \vhich the Greek text of the first books of the Con- 
stitutions, as hitherto kno\vn, is confronted ,vith the purer 
text as it results f1'o111 the Syrian manuscript of Paris, copied 
by Dr. Paul Boetticher, the editor of the Constitutions in that 
V olulne. My readers ,viII find thcn,
, also, a critical account of 
the Coptic Canons, the manuscripts of which have been col- 
lated by Dr. Boetticher. 
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THE WORK OF lIIPPOLYTUS ON THE GIFTS OF THE HOLY SPIRIT, AND 
TIlE VESTIGES OF IT IN THE APOSTOLICAL CO:NSTITUTIONS. 


ÐREY, \vho is very severe upon all \vho overlook a passage of 
the Fathers relating to the Constitutions, asserts (p. 170.) that 
nothing is known of the contents of the \vork of Hippolytus on 
the Charis111ata, or Gifts of the Holy Spirit. This learned man 
has overlooked an interesting passage of St. Jerome, \vhlch 
evidently relates to this book, and is indeed given (although 
inlperfectly) by Fabricius. For, in the relnarkable letter to 
Lucinius, of the year 398, St. J erOine says, in answer to some 
queries and conscientious scruples of that rather superstitious 
and bigoted person: -" With reference to thy questions 
l'especting the Sabbath, \vhethf'r one ought to fast on it; and 
respecting the Eucharist, \vhether one ought to receive it daily, 
\vhich is said to be the practice of the ROlIlan Church and of 
that of Spain; Hippolytus, a very powerful writer, has written 
a treatise, and several other \vriters have excerpted opinions from 
different authorities." * It is clear that the treatise of Hippolytus 
is here quoted in contradistinction to those authors who had 
cursorily recorded their different opinions upon the subject. 
What he quotes of Hippolytus must therefore have been \YrÎtten 
in a \vork composed expl'essly on this and silnilar subjects of 
ecclesiastical discipline, and considered as an authority. But 
this could only be the treatise on the Charismata. N one of the 
copious lists of his \vorks contain anything relating to such 
a subject. No\v, there are two Inanuscripts, one at Oxford (in 
the Barocci collection), and one at Vienna (Fabr. i. Q45-259.), 


;Ie Opp. ed. Vallal's. Venet. t. iii. 1. p. 430. "De Sabbatho quod quæris 
utrum jejunanduln sit, et de Eucharistia an accipienda quotidie, quod Ro- 
mana ecclesia et Hispaniæ observare perhibentur, scripsit quidem et Hip- 
polytus, vir dissertissimus, et carptim diversi scriptures ex variis auctoribus 
edidere. " 
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,vhich give the text of the eighth book as part of the Constitu- 
tions of the Apostles, but without the evident interpolations of 
our present text, under the title: 
^ '=' , [ ' J .. t I ' A I , X ' 
"u.OrxcrxaÀJCx 7rallTWY TWY ayu/JY 7iO(JTOÀWY 7réP. J. rxP&crP.rxTCIJ'J. 
" Doctrine of tlte Itoly Apostles on tlte Cltaris17zata." 
The Introduction to this treatise, ,vhich perfectly agrees with 
the text in the eighth book, is a literary conlPosition, the style 
of which differs equally from the rugged form of the canonical 
ordiuances, and from the Inoralizing style of the ethical in- 
troductions of the first and seventh books. I have no hesitation 
in saying that it bears on the face of it the stamp of Hippolytus, 
both as to ideas and style. vVe have ouly to expunge the first 
introductory period (in which also the addition to St. l\lark's 
Gospel, ch. xv., is quoted), and, in what follo,vs, only the 
conventional insertion of "vV e, the Apostles," and similar 
phrases, required by the fiction, and ,vhat remains is original 
and thoughtful. The leading ideas of the treatise are the 
following: - 
"The po\ver of 111iracles (signs) \vas given to the Apostles, 
and like\vise through theln to those who believed, not for the 
advantage of the possessors of that po\ver, but on account of the 
unbelievers. This is the sense of the ,vords of our Saviour: 
, Rejoice not that the spirits obey you, but rather rejoice that 
your narnes are ,vrittell in heaven.' For the one is done by 
His power, the other by our good-,vill and zeal, of course, as 
far as we are assisted by Him. It is therefore not necessary 
that all the faithful should c:x.pel delnons, or resuscitate the 
dead, or speak with tongues. Even such n1iracles do not always 
,york conversion, as is proved by the history of :\foses, as well 
as that of Jesus himself. 
"Those, therefore, \vho have such gifts, Inust not vaunt 
themselves over those who have 110t the gifts of miracles: for 
there is no one ,vho believes in God, through Christ, ,vho has 
not received a spiritual gift: it is a gift of the Holy Spirit to 
throw off the Pagan superstitions, or the Judaic veil, and to 
believe that the Eternal VV ord becan1e incarnate, that He lived 
as luan, fulfilling all righteousness, died on the cross, rose froln 
the dead, and was taken up to God. If thou, thereîore, hast 
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received one gift, thy brother has received another; the word 
of \visdom or of kno\vledge, or the discerning of spirits, or fore- 
kno\vledge of the future, or doctrine, or patience, or righteous 
continence. When Moses \vrought his n1Íracles in Egypt, he 
did 110t extol himself abo\'e his countrymen; nor did Joshua, 
1101' Samuel, \vho, being a mighty prophet and high-priest, did 
not despise David, \vho \vas also a prophet, and a king. Nor 
did Elijah or Elisha or Daniel sho\v any presuulption. 
"Let no one, therefore, despise a brother \vho docs not 
possess luiraculous gifts. 'F
r, supposing there \vere no longer 
infidels, all \vorking of miracles \vould be superfluous.' l\Iorc- 
over, a captain is nothing without his arn1Y, nor a governor 
\vithout those \vho obey him. Let, therefore, no bishop extol 
hÎInself above deacons and presbyters, nor presbyters above the 
people: for the \vhole consists of these together. Bishops and 
presbyters are priests of some one, and the laYlnen are ]aynlen 
of some one: to be a Christian is in our po\ver: to be an 
apostle, a bishop, or the like, is not in our power, but in the 
power of God, \vho besto\vs the gifts. u 
It is ,veIl here to remark, that the author means by 
Charismata, both the gifts and the ecclesiastical offices \vhich 
have the promise of the Holy Spirit. This cOlnbination of 
ideas gives us the explanation of the plan and extent of his 
treatise, and is the real key to the connection between this book 
and the Apostolical Constitutions. 'This connection is still 
more clearly expressed in the next period, where the author 
says, at the conclusion of the first section of his treatise: "So 
much lnay be said on account of those \vho have been deen1ed 
\vorthy of the 9 ifts or offices (XapHJ fk
TWY 
 à
 HI)fkáTWV )." 
The second chapter or section begins thus: "vV e add this 
consideration: not everyone who prophesies is pious, nor 
everyone who expels demons holy. Balaanl \vas a prophet: 
Caiaphas a high-priest. A bishop, \veighed do\vn by ignorance, 
or nlalice, is 110t a bishop, but belies his nalne, and is not 
brought forward by God, but by Inen: exactly as an ilnpious 
king is no longer a king, but a tyrant. This \ve say, not out of 
contempt for real prophets, but in order to repress the arrogance 
of the overbearing. . . . If, therefore, there be a luan or WOlnan 
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among you, ,,,ho has any such grace in hilll, let him think 
hUlnbly of hÍ1nself, that he n1ay please God." 
I be1ieve this is language not un,vorthy of a holy Christian 
Father, and entirely in character with the author of thE: book on 
Antichrist, and of the courageous opponent of a tyrannical and 
wicked or ignorant bishop, in the great work on the heresies. 
IIippolytus, therefore, evidently treated in his book both of 
the Gifts of the Holy Spirit and the Offices of the Church. 
This second part ahnost necessarily brought hin) into the very 
heart of the Apostolic regulations as to discipline connected. 
,vith ,vorship and service, and the two points mentioned by 
St. Jerome ,vould very naturally come in as part of the treatise. 
But there is also, in ,,,hat follows, historical evidence, of a 
nature not to be despised, respecting the point, that Hippolytus 
treated in that work on the Offices of the Church. 
The :6rst chapter on Ordinances, ,vhich follows after this 
introduction, is inscribed: 
" On the Ordination (X=lpOTOy[a), by Hippolytus." 
Next folIo,v canons and regulations on the ordination and 
appointInent to the different offices of the Church. (Ch. I. to xv.) 
These are followed by a silnilar set of regulations and definitions 
on the senne subject, but quite differently ,yorded. They are 
attributed to "Simon the Canaanite," and are ushered in again 
by a piece of literary cOlnposition, of a very In
rked canonicaJ 
and hierarchical character. (Ch. XVII.) It begins: 
"The Bishop blesseth, and is not blessed: he ordaineth, 
offereth and receiveth blessing fronl bishops, but not froll1 pres- 
byters. He removeth every melnber of the clergy, but not a 
bishop; for a bishop alone cannot remove a bishop. 
"The Presbyter blesseth, and receiveth no blessing, except 
froin the bishop and the body of his co-presbyters: he layeth on 
hands, but doth not ordain nor reUI0ye: but he suspelldeth his 
inferiors ,vhell they make thelnselves liable to such a proceeding. 
"The Deacon giveth no blessing, but receiveth it fronl the 
bishop and presbyter: he doth not baptize, nor make tlH
 ob- 
lation: but, \Vhel1 the oblation hath been made by the bishop 
and presbyter, he giveth it to the people, 110t as priest, but as 
ministering to priests." 
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Here \ve see the very origin of these Constitutions. To,vards 
the end of the ante-Nicene period, they nlade the old simple 
collections of custorns and regulations into a book, by intro- 
ducing different sets of " Couturnes" by a literary composition, 
either of their own making (as the latter probably is), or by 
transcribing or extracting a corresponding treatise of SOlne 
ancient father. Thus, the 111an \vho compiled our seventh book 
has, as every hody no\v kno\vs, extracted t\vo chapters of the 
ancient epistle which bears the nalne of Barnabas. The compiler 
of the eighth book, or a predecessor in this sort of cOlnpilation, 
has apparently done the same ,vith the \vork of Hippolytus on 
the Charis111ata. 
And this latter extract Illust have acquired great authority: 
for we find it in the Canons of the Church of Alexandria, pre- 
served to us in Coptic; a work. \vhich ,vas only published a few 
years ago, and which appea:çs to n1e by far the 1110St interesting 
composition of this kind ,,-hich we possess. 
I have given, in the first edition, a full extract and analysis of 
this important \vork, of which, it appears, 110 notice had hitherto 
been taken. "The translation is rnade froin the edition of Arch- 
deacon Tattam: ,vhere the original text and the sense seeined 
to require it, I attelnpted such alterations as the printed Coptic 
text suggested. The late Dr. Schwarze had, during his stay in 
England and Paris, Inade considerable preparations for a more 
critical edition, and I had learned) froin the preface to a posthu- 
Inous ,york of that excellent scholar, that the text was ready for 
being printed. I now express again IllY hope that this treasure 
may not be \vithheld fron1 the public, and lTIay be edited without 
delay. But, in expressing such a hope, I cannot refrain from 
wishing that the work on the" ApostoIical Constitutions" may 
meet with a little more charity than the celebrated Coptic manu- 
script of a Gnostic work in the British Museum, the rr;!TT'
 
o
;
, 
has done at the hands of Professor Petennann. The learned editor 
has published it without any sort of COlninent or explanation, 
although it is almost unintelligible to nine tenths of the readers 
without theIn; and although its contents invite critical relnarks, 
particularly with respect to old Egyptian and Platonic specula- 
tion. Besides this, merely to reIn ark (as the author does) that 
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the book is supposed to be a work of Valentinus, betrays utte'r 
neglect, or ignorance, of \vhat is known respecting that great 
man, and, what any critic \vho reads the book ,viII easi]y find 
out, respecting the later age and the Egyptian (probably Mar- 
cosian) origin of that confused, although philologically and 
historically remarkable, production. 
But, to return to the "Apostolical Constitutions," ,ve find 
still further evidence in favour of the early and general belief in 
a connection behveen parts of them and Hippolytus. Some 
Canons of the Syrian Church, and one of the collections of the 
Abyssinian, entirely independent of each other, are distinctly 
attributed to Hippolytus, ,vhose name is Semitically \vritten 
Abulides. 
Referring for all further details to the Analecta, I shall con- 
clude the present research by reprinting the genera] results of 
my criticism respecting both the Constitutions and the Canons 
of the Apostles. 


VOL. II. 


E E 
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GI<:NERAL RESULTS RESPECTING THE APOSTOJ..ICAL CO:N:;TITUTIONS 
AND CAKONS. 


A. General critical Results. 


I THINK I have proved in 111Y analysis, 1110re clearly than has 
been hitherto done, the ante-Nicene origin of a book, or rather 
books, called by an early fiction "Aposto1ical Constitutions," 
and consequently the still higher antiquity of the materials, both 
ecclesiastical and literary, .,vhich they contain. I have sho,vn 
that the compilers made use of the Epistle of Barnabas, lvhich 
belongs to the first half of the second century; that the eighth 
is an extract or transcript of Hippolytus; and that the first 
six books are so fun of phrases found in the second interpolation 
of the Ignatian Epistles, that their last compiler, the author of 
the present text, Dlust either have lived soon after that interpo- 
lation ,vas luade, or vice versâ, or the interpolater and cOlupiler 
n1ust have been one and the saIne person. This last circuln- 
stance renders it probable that at least the first six books of the 
Greek cOlnpilation, like the Ignatian forgeries, were the produce 
of Asia Minor. T\vo' points are self-evident: their Oriental 
origin, and that they neither belong to Antioch nor to Alexan- 
dria. I suppose nobody now will trace them to Palestine. 
As to the relation bet,veen the different collections of this sort, 
\vhich are here for the first time thoroughly sifted and COlTI- 
pared ,vith each other, I have (as the Recapitulations at the end 
of each critical chapter in the Appendix will more fully exhibit) 
established the follo\ving ten points: 
First. That the G-reek text contains three distinct collections: 
the first six books, the seventh, and the eighth. 
Second. That the first of these collectiol1s (Books I.-VI.) \vas 
entirely re\vritten, and t11en interpolated. 
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Third. 1'hat the interpolations, here and in the other collec- 
tions, betray thelnselves in luost cases, not only by their contents, 
but also by the fact, that, ,,'hen they are expunged, a natural 
order appears in the arrangement of the ordinances, instead of 
the present entire ,vant of all logical order. 
]tourtll. That the second Greek collection, or the seventh 
book, is, in its ordinances, entirely original, and is not repro- 
ùuced in the other collections, which are not Greek. 
Fiftlt. That the usual text of the eighth book of the Greek 
Constitutions is a corrupt and interpolated recension of that con- 
tained in the Vienna and Oxford Iuanuscripts: exactly as stated 
b.Y' Grabe. 
Sixth. That this cOll1pilatiol1 is connected with Hippolytus, 
both by the Introduction \vith ,vhich it opens, and ,vhich 111ay 
be considered as substantially representing part of the lost book 
of Hippolytus, the" Apostolic Tradition respecting the Gifts of 
the Holy Spirit," and by the ,vording of the chapters on the 
Offices of the Church, and perhaps by that of others (Books III. 
- VI.). 
Set'entll,. That the principal materials of this c0111pilation are 
contained in the latter portion of the collection of Apostolical 
Ordinances used in Egypt (Books HI. - VI.), and preserved to 
us in the Coptic text. 
E iglltll. That the first portion of these Ordinances (Books 
I. II.) of the Church of Alexandria represents the groundwork 
of 80nlething very like that ",'hich the first six books of the 
Greek Constitutions, a decidedly fraudulent inlposture, the 
forerunner of the Pseudo-Isidorian ÏJnposture of the later canon 
la\v of the Church of ROIne, exhibit in a thoroughly corrupted 
and comparatively \vorthless text. 
J\ l inth. That the other collection of the Church of Alexandria, 
no,v preserved only in the Abyssiuian text and its Arabic 
translation, bears the saIne prÜnitive character in its original 
elenlents, and represents in the chapter on the achnission of 
Catechumens parts of the eighth book of our Greek Con- 
stitutions. 
Tentl,. That the Syrian collection, or the collection of 
ordinances as used in the Church of Antioch and its sister 
F. E 2 
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Churches of the Syrian tongue, bears a similar relation to other 
parts of the eighth book of our Greek Constitutions; but does 
not coincide with either of the Alexandrian collections. 


'Ve therefore have the following six independent collections 
of ordinances: 


I. G'reek Constitutions. Books I.-VI.: entirely re\vritten. 
(Origin unknown: ..con1pare, as to the groundwork, 
Coptic Collection, Books I. II.) 
II." " Book VII.: an interpolated Collection. 
(Origin unkno\vn: con1pare, as to the introduction, the 
introduction to Coptic Collection, Book I.) 
III." " Book VIII.: an interpolated Collection. 
The purer text of this Collection is in the Vienna and 
Oxford 1\1SS., the first canons bearing the name of 
Hippolytus. With this text part of the Coptic Col- 
lection (Books III. IV. V. VI.) and part of the Abyssinian 
and the Syrian substantially agree. 
IV. Coptic Collection. Books I. II.: the Alexandrian Ordi- 
nances, Collection A. 
V. Etltiopic Collection. 38 Canons: the Alexandrian Ordi- 
nance
 Collection B. 
VI. By'ria'll Collection.. The Ordinances of the Church of 
Antioch. 
All these collections ought to be edited together, with the 
necessary critical Prolegomena and analytical Tables; for both 
of which the principal points have been established in the 
Analysis prefixed to the text given in the Analecta. The Greek 
text of Cotelerius is so uncritical, that to print even the second 
Vienna 1\1S. would have been an Í1nlnense improvement. 
As to the A posto1ical Canons, both those received by the 
Roman Church and the others, their meaning, origin, and 
interpolations becolne so clear, when considered in the light of 
a historical criticism of the Constitutions, and in particular of 
the collections used in Egypt, that the Table of Contents pre- 
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fixed to their translation, as giyen in this V olulue, requires no 
C01l11nen t. 


B. General Results for tIle Philosophical History of tlze Age of 
Hippolytus. 


1. 
1s to the Genuineness and historical Importance of the 
Apostolical Ordinances. 
I believe I have established two leading points for fixing the 
age and origin of the genuine elements, such as they have been 
put together in the Book of the Church. 
The first of these points is: that some of the regulations, if 
we look to the contents thelllselves, are the local "coutunws" 
of the Apostolic Church. I have no hesitation in saying, that 
I believe sonle of thenl go back, if not to the J ohal1nean age, at 
all events to the one inunediately su.cceeding, the age of Ignatius, 
or the third Christian generation, according to the systelll 
sketched out in the Fourth Letter to Archdeacon Hare. 
The second point is: that they all imply a reference to the 
period in \vhich the Pastoral Letters \vere written. There \ve 
have only elders (called also bishops) and deacons; the Con- 
stitutions stan'd upon the J ohannean system of Asia :ðlinor, 
Episcopacy in the ecc1esiastical sense, or the systenl of three 
orders, bishops, elders, and deacons. 
This fact strongly corroborates the universal evidence of the 
ancient Church, that the Pastoral Epistles are the work of 
St. Paul, and when cOIllbined with a rational historical criticisBl 
of the epistles of Clenlent of ROlne, of Ignatius, and of Polycarp, 
delllolishes aU the opposite theories. 
No\v these genuine elelllents, whether called Constitutions, 
or Canons, never forIlled any real code of la\v, much less were 
they the decrees of SYIlods or Councils. Their collections had 
no\vhere the force of la\v. Every ancient and great Church 
presented n10difications of the outlines and traditions here put 
E E 3 
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together; but the constitutions and practices of all Churches 
\yere built upon this groundwork. So far it is highly important 
to kno\v \vhich collection \vas used in a given leading Church, 
such as Antioch or Alexandria. 
So much as to the Ílnportallce of these Regulations for the 
understanding of the constitution, service, and life of the 
Apostolic and the whole ante-Nicene Church. 


II. As tv the Canons of the Apostles, and the ante-Nicene Systenz 
of Chllrðh Governlnent. 
The Canon Law, \vhich began with the Council of Nice, was 
definitively shaped and fixed in the ninth century by the fraud 
of the Roman Decretals. N O\V our Canons furnish direct, 
positive, and irrefragable proof that this later Canon Law, the 
la\v of the Church of Rome, and according to the theory of 
some English canonists the law of the land, if not expressly 
abrogated, is in flagrant contradiction to the documents of the 
ancient Church. 
OUf Canons, as well as the Constitutions, even the most 
recent portions of them, acknowledge no definition of the 
Catholic Church, but that it comprises the whole body of the 
faithful. The clergy forms a distinct order, but \vithout having 
any indelible character. 
They know no sacrifice of the Mass; but the synlbolical 
expression of the sacrifice of Self, a sacrifice of thankfulness, 
represented by the Oblation, and connected with the COlli- 
Inelnoration of Christ's death. They contain no anathelna against 
reason; but an express and solemn recognition of reason, as 
kindred to the Logos, the Eternal Word of God. 
Neither do they ackno\vledge any supreme hierarchical right 
of the bishops, in the face of the rest of the Christian people. 
The people elect the bishop; and if, when a ne\v congregation 
is forming, other Churches propose a candidate, it has the right 
of deciding \vhether it will accept him. There is no difference 
bet\veen "consecration" and "ordination;" one and the saIllC 
word and prayer serving both for bishop and for presbyter. 
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The Canon IJaw of the Council of Nice, and of subsequent 
councils in the fifth and sixth centuries, establishes the metro- 
politan systell1 in the ordinary sense of the word. The ante- 
Nicene La\v represents every to,vn, that is to say, every place 
\vhich is not a mere villa (an estate ,vith peasants around it, the 
origin of our village), as a Church presided over by a bishop 
and a board of elders (presbyters); but, at the saIne tin1e, it 
represents the bishops (not the congregations) of the slnaller 
places as clustered round the bishop of the large town or city 
\vhich ,vas their natural luetropolis. Those bishops formed 
part of the Councilor Presbytery of the mother-congregation 
for all matters of common interest. In the post...Nicene systeln 
the congregation is nothing, its bishop very little. The ante- 
Nicene Canon La,v is fundanlentally congregational, and its 
bishop, as such, represents the independence, and, as it were, 
sovereignty, of the congregation. 
The present Canon La\v of Rome is tbe complete code of a 
ruling hierarchical corporation, governing the Church by ex- 
c1usive divine right; judging according to these its by-Ia\vs, not 
only the concerns of the sacerdotal corporation, but whatever in 
the relations of common life is in any ,yay connected ,vith 
religion, and ignoring altogether the existence of a Christian 
state. This theory has been carried out in the Latin Church 
with an iron consistency, and Inade the stronghold of a hierar- 
chical power over mankind. Papal Rome has shown, in the 
formation of its systenl, lnuch of the spirit which so peculiarly 
distinguished the ancient Romans in the formation of their civil 
law. In this civil law they indeed had great men, and de- 
veloped a true nationality, in times \vhen all the rest of their 
intellectual and their very llationallife \vas almost extinct, froin 
the third to the sixth century. The seeds of such a system 
of law ,vere so,vn ,vhen the Christian religion became that of 
the empire: a long process, beginning with Constantine, and 
tenninatil1g only under Theodosius the Great and his sons. 
Papal Rome ,vorked out this systein if\ its o\vn interest, \vith a. 
truly Roman spirit. 
It has been deinonstrated, beyond contradiction, that the 
historical basi:s of the I.latin Canon Law is forged. But what 
E E 4 
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we can now prove is, that there was not only no historical 
foundation for connecting this Canon La\v with Apostolic 
traditions and customs, but that these were in direct contradic- 
tion to the ne\v hierarchical despotism. Indeed, no fiction and 
no fraud would have been necessary, if that had not been the 
case. We are no\v able to discover the elements, indeed, in 
most cases, to restore the text, of an ecclesiasticalla\v, which 
corresponds \vith what \ve know of the primitive state of the 
Church in the ages immediately following that of the Apostles, 
and to lnark the gradual changes from the first half of the second 
century, down to the age of transition, the whole of the third 
century. The discovery of the great \vork of Hippolytus 
supplies a very important link in this demonstration. 
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APPENDIX O
 THE CHRISTIAN SACRIFICE. 
(Ch. V. VL VII.) 


THE PRINCIPAL PASSAGES OF IRENÆUS ON THE 
CHRISTIAN SACRIFICE. * 


I. 


PASSAGES IN HIS GREAT 'VORK OF THE HERESIES. 


THE principal passages are found in the fourth book (C. 32-35. 
p. 321-329, ed. Grabe), and in the fifth (c. 2. p. 395-400.). 


FRO
 THE FOURTH BOOK. 


c. 32. p. 323. Sed et suis discipulis dans consilium primitias Deo 
offerre ex suis creaturis non quasi indigenti. . . . 
c. 33. Quoniam ergo nomen filii proprium patris est, et in t Deo 
omnipotenti per J esum Christum offert Ecclesia. 


* Compare, on this subject, R. Rothe, "Anfänge der Christlichen J{irche " 
(1837), and the recent academical Programme of this same deep and con. 
scientious author: "Dissertatio de Primordiis Cultus sacri Christianorum." 
Bonnæ, 1851, 4to. Also Hö.fJling, "On the Doctrine of Irenæus respecting 
the Christian Sacrifice." 
t So it stands in the text, without any meaning. It must be corrected: 
et in [sacrificio altarisJ Deo 0 mnipoten ti per J esum Christum offert Ecclesia, 
as is proved by all the corresponding pas:sages of Irenæus, and the classical 
passage of St. Augustin (given in the Letter to Dr. N ott, Ch. VII.). The 
following passage in Origen (c. CeIsum, viii.) expresses the same idea: 
Tòv 
va eEÒV #cai T?JV Ëva vibv aVTOU lCai Aóyov lCaì EÍlCóva Tai!; lCaTd ÒVVUJ1.fV 
'Ijp.wv ilCEUíat!: #cai à(UdUEUf. uÉgop.w. 1T'POUÚYOVTE!: TW eEtp TWV öÀ.wv rà!: EvXd!: c&å 
rou POVOYEVOU!: aVTou, i; 1T'pWTOV 1T'POUØÉfJoflE.V aVTà!:, à!WVVTE!: aVTòv iÀ.aup.òll 
õVTa TWV åpapTLwv Í1/-'wv 7rpouaya:yEÌv W!; åpXLEpia 'TåS; uiXà!: lCal rà, S-vuía.r; 
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c. 34. p. 324. sq. Igitur Ecclesiæ oblatio, quan:\. Dominus docuit 
offerri in universo mundo, purum sacrificium reputatum est apud 
Deum, et acceptum estei: non quod indigeat a nobis sacri- 
ficium, sed quoniam is qui offert glorificatur ipse in eo quod 
offert, si acceptetur munus ejus. . .. Offerre igitur oportet 
Deo primitias ejus creaturæ. . . . ut in quibus gratus extitit 
homo, in his gratus ei deputatus, eum qui est ab eo percipiat 
honorem. . . . . 
p. 326. Igitur non sacrificia sanctificant hominem: non enim indiget 
sacrificio Deus: sed conscientia ejus qui offert sanctificat sacri- 
ficium, pura existens, et præstat acceptare Deum quasi ab 
amico. 
p. 327. (Gr. ex Parall. J oa. Damasceni.) ITpOUcþlpOJ1ÆY òÈ avnfj Tà 
,,
 , "" - , ,.f , ,"\ "" " 
Hila, E}l}lEAW!; I-:OtVWVtav l-:aL EVWULV U7raYYEAAOVTE!; UapKO!; KaL 
7rvEvfLaToç. (Corrected by Grabe: tbe text is: å7rayylXÀovrE!; 
,."\ - "," b d 
,.:aL OP.OAOYOVVTEt.;; uapl-:O!; l-:aL 7rVf.Vj1UTO!; f.yEpULV; an a sur 
interpolation: the Latin interpreter has: "Offerimus autem ei 
quæ sunt ejus, congruenter communicationem et unitatem præ.. 
dicantes carnis et spiritus.") fO ç yàp Ù7rÒ yijç ((proç 7rpouÀaj1- 

avó}lEJ'OÇ n}JJ É7rlKÀrJULJI (text: ËI-:KÀ1]ULV, corrected by Grabe: the 
Latin interpreter bas, correctly: "percipiens invocationem Dei,") 
. , ',f " .. '"""\" " 
 ' , 
OVI
ETL I-:OlVQ!; apTO!; Eunv {LAA EVXaptUTta, EK vvo 'lrpaY}laTWV uvv- 
-" ",., ", f- 
EUTrJKVta, f.7rLYEtOV Tf. Kal. ovpavwv. OVTWt.;; KaL Ta UWj1aTa }}jJ.WV JlETa- 
ÀaJlbúvovra Tijt.;; EvXapLuTlat.;; }lrJKln EIvaL cp8apTà, TÌ]V ÉÀ7ríòa Tijt.;; Eiç 
aLwvaç ùvaurúufwç Ë.xovTå. Offerimus autem ei non tamquam 
indigenti, sed gratias agentes dominationi ejus, et sanctificantes 
creaturam. . . . Sicuti igitur non his indigens, attamen a nobis, 
propter nos, fieri vult, ne sinlus infructuosi; ita id ipsum 
Verbum dedit populo- præceptuln faciendaruln oblationzl1ll quam- 
vis non indigeret eis, ut disceret Deo servire: sicut et ideo '/lOS 
quoque offerre vult munus ad altarefrequenter sine internlÍssione. 
Est ergo altare in cælis (illuc enim preces nostræ et oblationes 


* Grabe quotes, as illustrating the sanIe view, the following passages: 
Justin. l\Iart. I. S 86.: Ov yàp wç KOLVÒV åp1'OV ovoÈ KOtVÒV 'lrwp.a TaVTa 
>...aJ1bávoflÆV. 
Cyrilla lIieros. Catech. III.: ò åp1'O!: 1'ijÇ f.vxap&O'1'ía!: flE1'à n)v i7rír.>...1JULV TOV 
åyíov 1T'JlE.tJpa1'oç OVIe Ê1'I. åpTO!: "-t1'ÒÇ, å"-"-d uwp.a XpLU1'OV. 
Id. ib. eadem de Chrismate: Tò üywv TOV1'O flvpoV OVIe ;1't tf/L"-ÒV, ovo' wç âv 
Et1rot 1'l!: KOlJJÒV, flE1'à i1T'ÍK"-1]UUI, á"-"-à XPLU1'OV Xáplup.a. 
Gregor. N yssen. de Sacro Rapt., p. 801.: l\'h} Ka1'wþpovÍju{Jt; 1'OV $l:íov 
Àovrpoi!, f11}èÈ. Wt; 1C00VÒV aurò i
E.Vn"-íuIJ!;. 
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nostræ diriguntur) et templum, quemadmodum Joannes in 
A pocalypsi ait: "Et apertum est templum Dei et tabernaculum : 
ecce enim," inquit, "tabernaculum Dei in quo habitabit cum 
hominibus." 
Grabe (to ch. 32. p. 323. sqq.) introduces this whole argumentation 
by observations which it may not be useless to extract here, as they 
show his scholarship and his deep feeling for the ancient Church, 
but certainly also his one-sided historical views, arising from a total 
want of philosophical mind. He accuses Luther and Calvin of 
having fallen into the error of denying the sacrifice of the Eucharist, 
because he himself is unable to distinguish between Eucharist, in the 
proper sense, and Communion, or between activeness and recep- 
tibility. His ,vords are: "Certum est Irenæum, ac onlnes quorum 
scripta habemus patres, Apostolis sive coævos sive proxime succe- 
dentes, S. Eucharistiam pro novæ leges sacrificio habuisse, et panem 
atque vinum tanquam sacra munera in altari Deo patri obtulisse: ante 
consecrationem quidem, velut primitias creaturarum, in recognition em 
supremi ejus super universa dominii: post consecration em vero ut 
mysticum corpus et sanguinem Christi, ad repræsentandam cruentam 
personalis ej us corporis et sanguinis in cruce oblation em, et beneficia 
mortis ejus omnibus pro quibus offerretur impetranda." He then 
calls upon the Protestants: "Ut Ecclesiæ sanctissimas formulas 
liturgicas, quibus dictum sacrificiuDl Deo offertur, ab illis male e suis 
cætibus proscriptas, in usum revocent, et hune summum Divinæ 
l\lajestati honorem debito reddant." This is addressed to the Con- 
tinental Protestants. Had Grabe forgotten that there is no essential 
difference in the Comm union Service behveen the English and the 
old Lutheran liturgies, and that the Reformed Churches have the 
luention of the spiritual sacrifice in the liturgy as well as the English? 
and that neither has the Oblation? He would have done well to 
study the IIeidelberg Catechism, the most philosophical of all popular 
dogmatic works, as far as it bases Christian ethics entirely upon the 
thankfulness of nlan towards God, and therefore on the real Christian 
sacrifice. But of that the good man understood nothing. 


FROM THE FIFTH BOOK. 


V". 2. (Gr. ex Joa. Damasceni ParaU.) 'E7i"EC.
}ì f1iÀ1] ((VTOV lapÈJ' 
ntl cÛt Tijt; I.:TiUEWt; TpHþÓP.f.ea, nìJl 
È I.:TiULV lÍPlV UVTÒ!; 7i"npixu, TÒV 
ijÀwv nJTou (Uf{(TiÀÀwJI I.:UL ßpÉXwv I.:cteWç /30ÚÀETCH, TÒ (.l7rò Tiíç 
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, , .. ',
 
 X , 'l:." ';' 't' 
'.. 
KTU1EW!; 1ronlPWV at}la WLOV W}lO OYYJ(1E, E" OV TO 1]fL fTE POV OEVEL atfLa, 
, , , ,_ , " .1 
 - 
 -p p, , , .. 
J:aL TOV a7ro TYJ!; KTtUEW!; apTOJl LOWJI uWfLa otEbEbaLWUaTO, aq> OV Tà 
t' "r' ' 0 ' T 
, , , 
'I}lETEpa aV"EL UWflaTa. 7roTE OVJI Kat TO KEKpafLfVOV 1roT1]pLOJI Kal 
Ó YEYOVW!; I1pTO!; É7rLOÉXETaL TÒJl XÓYOJl Toli SEOV Kal yl- 
YET a l 1i E V X a p L U T l a a 1 }l aT O!; K a ì U W fL a TO!; X P l U T 0 V (t. an d 
Rothe: EVX. uWfLa XpalTov: intp. Euch. sanguinis et corporis 
Christi), f.K TOVTWJI òÈ aV
EL Kaì UVJ/lUTaTaL }j Tij!; UapKÒ!; 
JJ1WJI lJ7ró- 
UTaUt!;. 7rW!; OE"TtK
V J1YJ flval XÉYOVUL TqJl UápKU Tij!; owpEã!; TOV 
e - 1'1 " y , · 1 ",,,.., ", "., 
EOV, 1]Tt!; fUTt "WJI UtWVLO!;, TI/J/ a7rO TOV UWpaTO!; KaL at}laTO!; TOU 
, m.' " X ,-" 
IWPWV TPE.'f'OflEJ/1}V Kat}lE O
 aVTOV V7rapxovuaJ/; 


Grabe compares IV. c. 57.: "Accipiens panem 8uum corpus esse 
confitebatur, et temperamentum calicis suum sanguinem confirmavit." 
He adds: "Agitur de pane et vino naturali nostrum corpus naturale 
alentibus, non de substantia personalis Christi corporis et sanguinis." 
Also Fragm. Iren. ab CEcumenio ad 1. Petro iii. adligatum (Gr. p. 
469.): "Servi Christianorum quæstioni subjecti a dominis se audîsse 
dicebant: nìv $-ÛUJI }lETáX1}1/;tJl aIJ1a KaÌ, u;;jp.a ElvaL XPLUTOV, aVToì 
YO}l{uaVTE!; Tef ÖVTI. aIpa KUì. uåpKa ElJ-'at. Blandina martyr tormentis 
excruciata respondit ad hæc: IIw!; åv TOVTWV ÙJlÚUXOLJlTO oi PYJoÈ TWV 
" - 
'" ' X ' 
E.q>EL}lEJlWV KpEWV Ol UUKYJUtV a7rO aUOJlTE!;; 


II. 


THE PFAFFIAN FRAGMENT. 


(Fabric. Hippolyti Opp. pars 2da. Printed also in the Benedictine 
edition of Irel1æus. See Rothe's "Anfånge," p. 316-374., and 
his " Commentatio," p. 22.) 


Oi Taì
 OEVTiput!; TWV å7rOUTÓÀWJI òtaTá
EuL 7rap1}KoÀovf)YJKÓTE!; 'íuafTL, 
TÒV kVPWV vÉav7rpoulþopàv f.JI Tfll\atvfi OLUf)f,KP Kaf)EuTYJ"Éval 
KaTà TÒ l\IaÀaxlov TOV 7rPOp{ITOV. ßLÓTt å7r' ÙJlUTOÀWV 1jXlov Ka
 ÉW{; 

 - ,,1' 
 
, l:." ,- " f) ", , 
 
CJVUJ1WJI TO OJloJ1a J101) OE.CJo"aUTaL EJI TOt!; E JlEUl, KaL EJI 7rUJln T07T'lf 
V- 
, - ", ,
, f) , p' , f ' 1 ' 
J1í<<J1U 7rpOCTaYETal T
 OJ/opan J10v KaL 
VUla Ka apu. WU1ífp KaL 0 waJlJ-'YJ!; 
, -, "\ ' .f, "\' T ' 
, ", , - " , 
EV nl a7rOKa^V
EL AEYEL e U 
vJ1LapaTu EtULV at 7rpOUfVxac. TWV aytwv, KaL 
L 
Ó llavÀo!; 7rapctKaÀÛ 
p.ãc;, 7rapauTijuaL Tà utlJ1aTa hp.w v .&vulaJl (wuco', 
étyiav, fváptUTOJl Ttf ÐltfJ, nìJ/ XOYLnÌJ' ÀarpEÍaJl qjlWJ'. Ka
 7ráÀtJl. 
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l A ' CI.' " , '''\ ' A "" 
JlatþEpw}lEJ' 
VUlaJl aLJlEOfwt, TOVTf.Un Kap7rOJl Xf.LAf.WJI. VTa L J1 f. JI 
at 7rpoulþopa
 ov kaTit TÒJl JlÓpfJV ELU;, OV TÒ XELpó'YpatþOJ' È!aXEÍ
aç ó 
KVpLOt Ix TOV fLÉUOV 
pKEV, åÀÀà KaT à 7r V E ií Jl a. EJI 7rJlf.vpaTL 'Yåp I-: a 1 
åX1}8EtÇl 
f.Ì 7rPOUKVJlE.lJl TÒJl ÐEÓJI. .6.LÓTL Ka
 ,i 7rpoutþopà Tijt EV'" 
, " , , "\ À ' "" 
xapLUTLat OVK fUTL uap"tK1l, aA a 7rJlEVpaTLK1} KaL f.JI TOVT
 

 a 8 a p á. TIpoU<þÉPO}lEJI 'Yàp Ti! ÐEi> TÒJl èÍpTOJl Kaì TÒ 7rOT-qpWV Tijt 
' X " - ,-.,... -" X ' I , , 
EV oytat, EvxapLUTOVVTEt aVT
. on TV "'IV EKf. EVUf EX<þVUOt TOVt KUp7rOV!; 
TOVTOvt de TpOlþlìJl lifLETÉ.paJl. Kal EVTav8a Tf}Jl7rpoulþopàJl Tf.}..ÉuavTEr, 
, "\ - (I ' "\ - ) ' - '.1 .1 , 
 , , 
fKKUAovfLEJI . E7rLI-:UAOVfLE.V TO 7rJlfVpa TO a'YLOJI, 07rwt a7rolþvv'[1 T11Jl 
Svulav TaVT1}V, I-:a
 TÒV äpTl'JI uWJla TOV XPLUTOV Kat TÒ TrOTÍ1PWV TÒ 
aIfLa TOV XPLCTTOV, 1vu oi fLETaÀaßÓVTE.t TOVTWJI TWV l.VTLTV7rWV TijC 
åcþÉUfW!; TWV åpupTLWJI Kal Tijt 'wijt atwvIov rVXWULV. 0 i 0 lJ II T a V T a!; 
Tàt 7rpoucþopå!; E.V Tl7 åJ ' uJlJ I IJUEL TOV KVp{OV äYOJ'Tf.t OV TOl{; TWJI 'Iov- 

((lwv 
Ó'YpaUL 7rpou{PxovrUl, å}..Xà 7rJlEVpaTLKwt ÀELTovpyoïJJ'TE{; Tij!; 
th' f' "\ 8 ' 
uo/,ar VIOL "^1) '1(fOVTut. 
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PREFACE 


TO 


TIlE FOURTII ''''OLU1\IE OF TIlE FIRST EDITION 


(Containing the Rcliquiæ Litnrgiræ and the Apology). 


I CONCLUDE this work about the anniversary of the day on whic11, 
last year, I wrote the first of nlY Letters to Archdeacon Hare. The 
first two Volumes, together ,vith the Apology of IIippolytu8, were 
,vritten and printed in the last six months of 1851; the third 
and fourth in the first six nlontbs of 1852. 
The Apology of IIippolytus is designed to complete the picture of 
a man and of an age representing the beginnings of Christianity, 
and throwing therefore a new light on its prospects, which are those 
of the human race. 
The second part of this Volume presents a succinct account of the 
gradual formation of the Christian worship and rituals in the ancient 
Church, and gives the texts of the liturgies for the first tin1e critically 
and historieany arranged. 
But I cannot take leave of lilY readers without adding a word on 
the Ignatian question, upon which the work of Hippolytus bears, 
directly or indirectly, in so nlany respects. 
I believe I have done something in this book towards bringing it 
nearer to a complete solution. I have shown the prevalence of 
an early systematic corruption of the ancient texts in the East by 
the Byzantines, exactly as such a fraud was practised subsequently 
by the Romanists in the 'Yest. I have in particular shown that the 
text of the first six books of the Apostolic Constitutions exhibits 
corruptions and interpolations perfectly sin1Ïlar to those which even 
in 'Eusebius' time had made a sad twaddler out of that most energetic 
and original martyr and Father, Ignatius, and a legend out of 
his true history. Curiously enough, the most striking instance 
is here also found in a Syriac text. That separation of the original 
contents of the first six books of the Constitutions from the later 
interpolations, which I had endeavoured to establish by the mere 
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application of sound critical principles, is confirmed by a Syriac 
manuscript at Paris. Finally, I have restored the historical character 
of Ignatius of Antioch more completely than before, by showing 
in the Introduction to the Liturgies, and in the Reliquiæ Liturgicæ 
themselves, that the tradition about his influence upon the formation 
of the worship of the Church over which he presided is borne out by 
corresponding cotemporary facts and t
stimonies, and by the docu- 
ments of the Antiochene liturgy. 
These circumstances may perhaps induce some German critics to 
reconsider their doubts as to the genuineness of what we possess of 
Ignatius, and as to the historical character of" the accounts of that 
remarkable man. · 
It would be useless to expect so much regard for historical criticism 
from those who, after the Libyan discovery, have endeavoured 
to maintain the authenticity of dlat product of impudent forgery 
called the Seven Epistles of Ignatius. There are undoubtedly good 
scholars among these men; but they must forgive nle if I say that it 
is, even in England, an anachronism to treat the question of Ignatius 
and his Epistles apart from collateral facts, and as if the world, since 
the days of Pearson, had not learned anything as to primitive church 
history and historical criticism. Their method of conducting contro- 
versies would not be tolerated for a moment in the field of classical 
literature, where men like POI' son and Gaisford, Niebuhr and 
Hermann, Böckh and Ritschl rule, where nothing is at stake except 
that of which Pilate doubted the existence, and where it is considered 
as unbecoming to seek truth, not as a judge, in order to find it, but 
as an advocate, in order to betray it. Until th
y resolve to test the 
value of the Greek text by the facts which have come to light 
through the Libyan discovery, and by the principles of historical 
criticism, their reasonings must remain barren and fruitless; and 
until they cease to make the defence of their opinions a matter 
of faith, it will be useless to dispute with them. 
I have already observed in the First Volume how unfortunate 
those among the English anti-critics havè been, who quote against 
Cureton Professor Petern1ann's assumption that the Syriac text is an 
extract from an old Syriac version, of which the Armenian text is a 
translation. For this assumption there is no ground whatsoever. 
The Armenian translation represents throughout the text of the 
Greek Letters, including those which are acknowledged to be false: 
and its various readings show the thorough corruption of our Greek 
text. There is not the shadow of a reason to assume that the 
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A1'l1lCnian translation "
as nlaJe fronl a Syriac text, and not, like all 
other Armenian translations of Greek fathers, fr01n the Greek. But 
had it been so made, the arO'ument for or against the Seven (or 
o , 
rather twelve) Letters would remain exactly where Professor Peter.. 
manD found it. His argument, resting upon a gratuitous assumption, 
is so absolutely nul1, that it is scarcely possible tp formulize it 
seriously. On the other hand., these same critics, ,vho are so wonder- 
fully struck by Arnlenian assumptions, find no difficulty in neglecting 
Cureton's c1ear and decisive arO'uments drawn fronl the c113racter of 
o 
the Syriac texts, from Syrian au"thorities, and from Syrian palæo- 
graphy. All these Syrian argunlents are tangible points, based upon 
reality. 'Ye find a Syriac text of a Syrian Father, evidently in use 
in the early Syrian Church; whereas we know nothing of the 
Armenian translation of the later Greek text, except through an 
avowedly careless and uncritical edition of the end of the last century. 
'.fhat this translation often concurs with readings exhibited by 
the Syriac text cannot in itself alone prove that it was made from 
a Syriac original, from ,vhich the Three Letters were afterwards 
extracted. \Ye nlight as well say that the old Latin translation, as 
exhibited in the manuscript of Caius College, was nlade from 
the Syriac, because it often supposes, in the Greek original, the same 
reading which the Syrian translator had before him. Granting. 
however, the translation not to bave been made from the interpolated 
Greek text, but from a -Syrian translation of the same (which may 
have existed)., ,vhy should not the genuine passages of that tp.xt 
often COlne nearer to the Syriac text than to thatof the l\Iedicean 
111anuscript ? Certainly tbere is no argument wbatever in this 
circumstance, however you turn it. On the contrary, a historical 
critic will remenlber what 
Ioses of I{orene expressly says t, that in 
his youth, that is to say, in the earlier part of the fifth century, 
a considerable number of Syrian nlanuscripts were brought into 
Armenia from Syria. This is, on the ,vhole, the earliest age in 
wllÌch the Armenian translation could bave ùeen made: an aO'e 
o 
of systematic ecclesiastical fraud, abounding in unscrupulous forgeries 
and impudent interpolations, whereas, the classical age for Syrian 
translations) the second and third centuries, is, comparatively speaking, 
pure. That the difference between the Armenian and Syrian text, 
is, on the whole, l)arallel to the difference of those two ages., is 


'" See Cureton, Corpus Ignat. p. 344, 345. 
t l\loscs Chol'enensis opp. intcrp. Leyail!. ii. p. 165., as quoted by D. Pitra 
himself (l'rolegg. p. viii.). 
VOL. If. F F 
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now proveù by a fragment brought to light within the last few 
months by the indefatigable l
enedictine Father, DOln Pitra, in his 
1neritorious work, the Spicilegium Solesn1ense. In this collection of 
inedited patristic remains., a fragment of Irenæus is given, first fron1 
the Syriac text (communicated by Cureton to the editJr), and 
secondly in Arnlenian, from an Arnleniall 1\IS. copied for Dom Pitra 
by the l\lechitarists at Venice. As this beautiful fragment is also 
întrinsically important for the theological inquiries of this ,york, I give 
the two texts in the note. * 'Yill an English critic seriously maintain 


* Syrian Text. 


Lex et prophetæ et evangelistæ 
procImnaverunt de Christo, quod 
natus est ex .virgine; et quod passus 
est super lignum: et quod apparuit 
e sepulchro; et quod asrendit a? 
cælos; et quod a Patre glorifica- 
tus est; et quod est rex in æter- 
Dum; et quod hie est intellectus 
perfectus, Verbum Dei; qui ante 
lucem genitus est; qui cun1 eo est 
conditor universi, fietor hominis; qui 
est in onlnibus omnia: in patriarebis 
patriarcl13, in legibus lex, in saeerdo- 
tibus princeps sacerdotum, in regibus 
gubernator, in propbetis propheta, in 
anO'elis auoelus , in hominibus homo, 
ð l:: 
in patre filius, in Dco Deus, rex in 
æternum. 
II. IIic enim est qui N oemo fnit 
nauta, et Abrahamuln duxit; qui 
CUlll 1::5:1aco ligatus est, et CUlll J a- 
cobo fuit peregrinus; 


Arnlenian Text. 


Lex et prophctæ et eyangelia dc- 
claraverunt ChristulU natum ex vir.. 
gine et in cruce passum, 
ct suscitatulll c 
mortuis, et in cælum elevatmll et 
glorificatum 
et regnantem in sæcula. 
IHe ipse ùieitur perfcctus intellectus, 
Dei verbum, quod primitus pulchrc 
nati hominis (fnit) conditor; 
in omni- 
bus omnia, in patriarchis patriarcha, 
in lege lex, in s3.cerdotibns sacerdos, 
in rcgibus princeps ductor, in pro- 
phetis prophet a, in angelis angelus, 
in hominibus homo, in patre filius, in 
Dco Deus, rex in æternum. 


II. Ipsemet dil'exit N oemum In 
navi [cum Josepho venllmc1atus est] ct 
Abrabamnm conduxit; cum Isaaco 
rgatus, cum Jacobo peregrinavit; 
[cum 'l\Ioyse fuit dux et secunùum popu- 
lum leg:slator; in plophetis præùicavit; 
de virgine incarnatus, in Detbleem natus ; 
ab Johanne susceptus et in Jordane bap- 
tizatus ; ill deserto tentatus ae dominus 
repertus. Ipse eongregavit apostolos, et 
cælorum regnum prædieavit; illumillavit 
cæcos et suscita,it nwrtuos, in templo 
visus, a populo nee fide ùignus habitus; a 
sacerdotibus comprehensus et coram IIerodc 
penluctus; in conspeetu Pllati judieatus, 
in corpore Be mal1ifc
tar.s, in ligno S\18- 
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that the Syriac text is lllutilated, and the Arn1enian text gC'nuine? I 
suppose he will leave that rather to the gooa Benedictine Father. I 
have given n still more striking instance respecting the purity 
of SJriac text
, anù the syste
latic interpolation of the Byzantines, in 
my note on Dr. Zenker's discovery of the Syriac n}anu
eril't at 
IJaris, whidl eviùectly contains the genuine text of that monster of 
Greek interpolation, called the first six books of the Constitutions. 
But there are many other caIuels to be swallowed Ly those \\' ho 
have set their hearts upon proving, by Pearson's argument
, that a 
text which he ne"cr knew is not genuine. And waiving these argu- 
lllents, is it not strange that they bring forward against one of the 
first Syriac scholars of Europe, their countryman, the name of an 
Armenian 8cholar in Gernlany, who has in his favour neither argu- 
Inent nor personal critical authority? The internal eviùence of the 
('ase is so strong, that it is almost ,vith a :nixed feeling of pleasure and 
of regret that I announce a fact which appears destineù to put an enù 
to all dispute, as to the principal point. 
It is nei ther accurate nor fair to speak of Cureton's text as being 
foundeù upon" a Syrian manuscript containing other extracts," since 
froll1 the Leginning Cureton haù two manuscripts of "The Three 


fo:
Tjan 'rex 


Armenian Text. 


pastor eorum qui salvi sunt, et spon- 
sus ecclesiæ et dux cherubim, princeps 
exercitus angelorum; Deus ex Deo, 
filius PoX patre, Jesus Christus rex in 
sæcu1a sæcuturum. Amen. 


pcnsus et a mortuis !Sl1scitatus, apostolis 
monstratus, ct ail c(('los cyectus ad dcx- 
teram Patris sedet, et ab eo uti 1l1ortuorum 
resurrectio glorificatus; et salus pcrcli- 
torum, degcntibus in (eneb.-is lumen, et iis 
qui nati sunt rrdemptio;J salvatorum 
pastor, et ecclesiæ sponsu
, cherubim 
auriga et exercitus dux angelorum; 
Deus ex Dca, Jesus Christus sal- 
vatoI' noster. 


The t.wo texts agree literally, in the pa:::sages common to hoth, with the 
exception of the concluding worùf:
 wlJich, theref(,re, accordincr to the crencral 
principles of criticism, must be consiùereù (loul)tful, c:-peciaU;T as the ð SJriac 
text has here some words not found ill the Armenian. Rut wnat can be 
more awkward than the insertion of ,Joseph hetweC'n Noah and _\.braham? 
or the whole interpolation as to Jesus himself, which dwells on points either 
not belonging at all to the: rgument of Irenæus, or already mentioned in 
the first part of this beautiful Chri
.tology, so spontaneously flüwinO" out of 
St. John's prologue 
 0 
F F 2 
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T.ctters." The one contained all three, with the significant title al- 
luded to : the other had (fron1 evident want of spaee) only the first of 
them (that to Polycarp), but, as it exhiLited 1iterally the san1e text, it 
,vas necessarily a second testimony in favour of the 'rhree against the 
Seven. Subsequently, in the Corpus Ignatianlul1 (p. xxxi. 
qq.), Cureton 
gave notice of a third manuscript, {'ontaining all "'rhe 'l'hree EIJistles 
of Ignatius," with a text absolutely identical, and presenting only 
some highly interesting various readings. Is it not difficult for un- 
Liassed critics to suppose that all the Epistles of Ignatius which ,ve 
:find in his native country and his Church are "Extracts" made by 
"a l\Ionk"? IIow strange to endeavour to -strengthen the critical 
weakness of this argument, or rather to justify this unwarranted as- 
sumption, by the gratuitous (I had almost said unjustifiable, because 
totally unsupported) conjecture that the supposed "l\lonk"was a heretic, 
who wished to deprive" the I-Ioly Catholic Church" of one of its sup- 
ports! 'rhe fictitious wicked nlan is not charged with any interpo- 
lation, a sin w.hich seems to have ùeen the n10nopoly of the" ortho- 
dox" Byzantines: but be is gràvely suspected of having left out what 
a l\Ionophysite (bishop, monk, or simple clergyman) could bave no 
tnore interest in on1itting than a Byzantine. 
But now to the fact. I am assured by unquestionable authority 
that Colonel Rawlinson bas himself seen, at Bagdad, a n1anuscript of 
t he New Testmnent in Syriac, which has "The Three Epistles of 
Ignatius" appended to the sacred records, exactly as the Codex Alex- 
nndrÍnus has "The Epistles of Clemens of Rome" appended to the 
Fame holy writ. I hope those who take an interest in the truth will 
soon be enabled to gratify their curiosity by a sight of this treasure 
in the British l\Iuseum. 
Alas for the worslIippers of the Pearsonian argun1ents, and for the 
fiction of the garbling 1\Ionk, and for the revival of the whole con- 
troversy of the seventeenth century! 
As soon as that remarkable text sLalll]ave been collated, and the 
result laid before the public, the time will be come for a ddì- 
niti ve reconstruction of the genuine Greek text according to the 
Syriac 111anuscripts, with the help, here and there, of the Armenian 
translation. The real difficulty under which I laboured in my attempt 
to restore it was simply, that we had then (with the exception of the 
I
pistle to Polycarp) only one imperfect Syriac n1anuscript; whereas 
now \ve have two, and slH111 soon have three complete and iudependent 
tnanuscripts for all the three Epistles. I ought to 11ave adhered D10re 
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strictly still to the Syriac text. I refrained from doing so, not so 
much out of deference to the Greek, thoroughly corrupted and patched 
up as it is, but because we had only one Syriac manuscript. A 
difficult readin rr mifTht be nothina' but a blunder of the co p} 'ist. 
o 0 0 
}""inally, we had not then the Armenian version
 which evidently is to be 
consiùered as an independent witness for the original readings of the 
Greek text, so unfavourably represented hitherto by one Greek 
IS 
Imperfect therefore as my attempt necessarily was to restore the true 
reading, and to prove the completeness and show the connection of the 
original text, I lnay be satisfied with the support which the third 
Ryriac 1\18. has since given to nlany of my assertions. '-I'hu
, in the 
celebrated concluding pa:5sage of the Epistle to the Ephesians about 
the three mysteries, the Syriac l\IS. discovered after my edition has 
the very ,vords " and the death " (of our Lord), which I had inserted 
in the restored text, although they ,vere wanting in the only Syriac 
1\1 S. then known. 
In a similar ,vay I may congratulate myself on the support which 
the Armenian translation (miserably garbled as it has been by the 
unknown Constantinopolitan editor, who has not even disdained the 
correspondence between Ignatius and the Virgin l\Iary) gives to n1Y 
view of the nature of our text. For it is a new proof that our present 
Greek text has gradually been more and more corrupteJ by the inter- 
polators in the difficult pas:;ages; and it confirms the readings of the 
Syriac version in most cases ,vhere they are at variance with tlJe text 
of the l\Iedicean or Colbertine 1\18. Indeed, the only critical import- 
ance of the Armenian version consists in this, that it is in so many 
instances an independent, although an unwilling, testimony in favour 
of the Syriac text."* 
I cannot show this better to the learned reader than by giving the 
whole genuine Ignatian Epistle to the Ephe
ians, the mo
t interpo- 
lated and undoubtedly the nlost difficult of the three, as mueh as pos- 
sible in accordance with the present Syriac text. 
This restoration is checked by the Armenian, and here and there 
by the literal Latin translation, which is independent of the only 
Greek l\1S. in which the letter has come down to us. The Epi
tle to 
the Ephesians is allowed to be in each text the most difficult one, a 
circumstance which is n10st unfairly passed over in silence by those 
who charge the Syriac text with obscurity: it is besides by far the 
most interpolated of the three genuine epistles. Let any unprejudiced 
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de uxore generatum." These ,vords prove nothing but that Jerome 
kne,v that celebrated passage of Ignatius' Epistle to the Ephesian
 
which the Syriac text acknowledges, and which Origen quotes. 
Jerome, I anI afraid, had himself never read the epistles of Ignatius; 
indeed Cureton has lnade this more than probable in his Corpus 
Ignatianull1 (p. lxvii. sq.). It is, therefore, a felicitous assumption 
that he had transcribed this observation from an earlier commentator: 
but this probably was Origen, whose commentaries on the Gospel he 
had translated. 'Ye kno\v at least this cOlllmentary, and it contains 
the passage: whereas of Theophilus' commentary we know nothing. 
Cotelerius' opinion, therefore, that Jerome copied the remark frOln 
Origen, is the only reasonahle 'one; to refer it to Theophilus the 
Elder because it is found in the commentary of an author 'VhOIl1 
Pearson himself allo,vs to have been latcr than Jeronle even, merely 
because that late ,vriter might have read Theophilus, and Theophilns 
n1ight have said such a thing, is un\vorthy of a serious critic. If 
Ir. 
Churton thinks differently, I anI ready to give him the ,vhole benefit 
of the argument; only, if he attacks my remark upon Pearson'8 
proceeding, he must not elude the discussion by availing himself of a 
n1isprint. 
Still, this is not what induced me to say that Pearson had acted in 
that controversy more as an advocate, than as an impartial critic. 
Pearson relates tbat Jerolne mentions having read those com- 
TI1entaries on the Gospel: so Jerome, indeed, does; but (what 
Pearson omits to say) he did not believe then1 to be genuine. Here are 
his words 
: "I have read under his (Thcophilus') nan1e commen.. 
taries on the Gospels and on the Proverbs of 8010n10n: they appear 
to me not to agree with the elegance and the style of the ,yorks 
named above (the lost book against l\Iarcion, and the "freatise against 
Autolycus )." I did not wish to enlarge more on this painful subject, 
and therefore simply referred the reader to what is said on it in the 
Hamburgh edition. Now that I anl obliged to return to tbat note 
in self-defence, I cannot avoid stating the case as it is: and I may 
refer English readers to Dr. Fell's preface to Theophilus, reprinted 
by J. C. \V olf. The alternative is simply this. "The Latin COIn.. 
Jllentaries which bear the name of 'fheophilus are either later than 


* I-lieronymus De Vil'is illustr.: "Theophilus . . . . . Legi sub nomine 
ejus in Evangelium et in Proverbia SalolllollÌS commcntarios, qui mibi cum 
snpcriorum voluminum degantia et l'hrrrsi non videntur congruere." 
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Jerome, passages fron1 whose writings and those of Ambrose occur 
in them, or they are not. The first was Pearson's own opinion, as it 
is, indeed, that of all critics sinre Tillemont: Graùe's incidental 
treatment of this question is very unsatisfactory, comes to no conclu- 
sion, and is justly criticised both by 1Y olf and the Benedictine 
editor. On the second supposition, those commentaries are the 
translation of the same text w hich Jerome read, but did not belie\'e 
to be genuine. In either case they cannut honestly be brought 
forward in support of the conjecture that Theophilus had read the 
Epistles of Ignatius; n1uch less are they an argunlent in favour of 
the Greek text against the Syriac. 
Nor can I allow the learned editor to misrepresent to Engli3h 
readers the state of critical opinion in Germany respecting the 
relation which the Syriac text bears to the Greek. Jnr. Churton is 
welcome to the obtuse argument of a reviewer who triumphantly 
olJserves that Baur has not been convinced by n1Y arguments, 
l)ut thinks the Syriac text as little authentic as the Greek. It 
is, indeed, very natural that he should; for he believes the Gospel of 
St. John, alluded to evidently in our Epistles, to have been written 
about seventy yeara after the death of Ignatius. But when 1\11'. 
Churton says that Neander, in the latter part of his life, gave up the 
Syriac text, it is first necessary to state that this great historian 
(whom 1\11'. Churton calls "vir in antiquitate ecclesiastica satis 
spectatus") never admitted the Pearsonian text, and doubted in 
particular all that relates in the Seven Letters to the history of 
Ignatius' death and journey, on which the whole structure of 
these letters is built. No\v his last published words on the subject 
arc in a note to his ne\v edition of the IIi story of the Christian 
Church (vol. i. p. 1140.) of tbe year 1843, and therefore anterior to 
Cureton's discovery. But it appears from his own and fron1 other 
correspondence, which lies before me, that ::K eander could not 
quite make up his mind as to the genuineness of the SJ'riac epistles, 
although he did not think then1 b,y any means so objectionable as the 
Greek text. 1\11'. Churton has, therefore, no right to quote hinl on 
the question at issue, ,vhich is this: 'Yhether the Syriac nlanuscript 
be an extract from a genuine text, or an earlier one? As to 
the other German critics, not one believes the Pearsonian text to be 
authentic, with the exception of some Romanist writers (of w hOln 
only the Rev. Dr. Hefele merits even a mention), and perhaps 
of Prof. Petermann, the Armenian scholar and meritorous editor 
. 
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of the text and all its various readings. Rut the difference in 
the opinions of the German critics who have treated that ðubject, froIll 
Baur to r-rhiersch, is simply, that some believe with me that 
the Syriac text has preserved the genuine writings of Ignatius, 
whereas others think that even in this briefer forol we have not the 
writings of Ignatius, but a work of fiction. It Inust not ùe forgotten, 
however, that the philological proofs of the authenticity of the Syriac 
text, most imperfectly known to those who entertained doubt
 
on this sub1ect, have been very much strengtheneù subsequently 
by the n1anuscripts recently discovered, an exhibiting the same text, 
and proving it to have been, at all events, not the product of 
an obscure epitOtnizing 
tonk" but the acknowledged text of the 
early Syrian Cturch. Now this Church, which is that of Antioch 
and of Ignatius, has in otller cases preserved the purer text, in 
opposition to Dy Llantine and Armenian corruptions and interpo- 
lations. 
'Vhen, therefore, the eaitor of Pearson asserts that the present 
state of critical opinion in Germany is best represented by what 
1\lol1e, a Romanist writer on n1edieval antiquities, whon1 1\11'. Churton 
quotes as the author of " a distinguished T'reatise on Liturgies," has 
nsserted, I beg rrst to refer the reader to the fourth chapter of 
the Reliquiæ Liturgicæ, ,,,hich treats on the Gallican Liturgy, that 
he n1ay judge for himself of the authority of this ultramontane 
antiquarian. As to the assertion that the result of modern criticisn1 
]IaS been an entire confirlnation of the authority of the Seven 
Epistles; it is difficult to decide which is more astonishing, that 
1\11'. 1\lone should pronounce a statement so notoriously contradicted 
by the facts, or that the Engligh editor of the "Vindiciæ" should 
bring before the public this insignificant, and in every respect 
unwarranted, ridiculous assertion, as representing the opinion of the 
critics of Germany. 
r-ro conclude with a more agreeab1 
 subject, I wiU n1ention here 
that, during the last months, Professor tTacobi has puLlished a. 
learned and ingenious cOlllmentary on the fragments of Basilidcs 
" contained in the work of lIippolytns." I an1 able moreover to refer 
nlY readers to a new and excellent work by Prof. Höfliing of 
I
:rlangen, on the doctrine of the ancient Church resp
cting the 
Eaerifice and worship, which unites all the special researches of 
the learned author on this important suhject. Finally, I wish to call 
the attention of nlY :English and Gel'man readers to the .IIistory 
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of the Christian Church (
Iercersbl1rgh, 1851), by the He'.. l>llÍlip 
Schaff, Professor of Divinity at 
lercersburgh College, Pennsylvania. 
This is the first learned theological work in German composed in tIle 
United States, and undoubtedly the best published on tIle suhject in 
that country. I hail this work in both respects as the harbinger of 
a great and glorious future. It is worthy of a German sclwlar, 
of a disciple of Neander (to whOln the work is dedicated), of a citizen 
of the United St!ttes, and of a bc1ic,'ing and free Christian and 
Protestant: it stands on German grounl1, but it is not t1te less 
original for tltat. 


Carlton Terrace, August i. 1852. 
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PaO'c 341. line 14. f()r " Porta Rommm " read" Pm'lll llomano." 
o 
352. line II. from bottom, for" captavi " read" captivi." 
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